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FOREWORD 

The value of dramatic selections as reading material for 
the schoolroom has been so cleariy demonstrated during 
recent years that it is hardly necessary to set forth here the 
many advantages to be derived from the use of them. One 
needs but to put into the hands of children such selections, 
and the results in intelligent interpretation and natural, easy 
rendering of the lines are sufficient arguments for their use. 
If, however, by reading certain drainatized portions of a 
book, young people become interested in it as a whole and 
in other works of the same author, the outcome will be even 
more satisfactory. 

While no attempt has been made in this book to follow 
out the entire 'plot of any story, enough has been selected in 
each case to show the leading characters in their relation to 
the plot, and connecting Unks between scenes have been 
carefully condensed and arranged, so as to preserve the 
continuity of the narrative; also the diction of the author 
of each selection has been preserved as far as possible, and 
scenes have been combined only when necessary for the 
sake of brevity. 

Pupils may be led to become intensely interested in pre- 
paring by the means of maps, pictures, and other references 
the historical setting of each story as it is taken up; and if 
a desire to "act" it is aroused, sufficient explanations are 
given to stimulate imagination in arranging the requisite 
scenic effects. 

A copy of the entire text on the teacher's desk or in the 
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iv FOREWORD 

class library will encourage research and awaken an interest 
in good literature, which is after all the best purpose to 
which this work can be devoted. 

The book is designed for the upper grammar grades and 
the junior high school, but its elasticity will permit its use 
in many ways other than those specially set forth here. 

PEARL BEAUDRY WOOD 
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SCENES FROM '^STANDISH OF STANDISH''* 

ACT I 

NEW ENGLAND'S FIRST WASHING DAY 
Time: November 23, 16 W. 
Place: What is now known as Cape Cod Harbor. 

CHARACTERS 

Stephen Hopkins Elizabeth Tilley 

Dame Elizabeth Hopkins Goodwifb Bridget Tillet 

Doctor Samuel Fuller Constance Hopkins 

Captain Joi^s of the Mayflower Remember Allerton 

Governor John Carver Mistress Katharine Carver 

William Bradford Priscilla Molines 

John Howland Joseph Molines 

John Alden Captain Myles Standish 

Scene 1 
On board the Mayflower 

Stephen Hopkins {to his wife). And why must thou 
wash this day when thou seest we men be all busy unship- 
ping the pinnace from the hold and fitting her for exploring 
this unfriendly coast? Thou hast not done a washing in 
some weeks now, and why shouldst thou be so keen to get 
about it when we be very well as we are, and rain threaten- 
ing any hour? 

Dame Hopkins. Thou stupid! The time we have 
been withheld from doing this work makes it all the more 

* By permission of Houghton Mifflin Company, authorized pub- 
lishers of the works of Jane G. Austin. 
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,2 A DRAMATIC READER 

necessary now. We need not the help of any man whose 
work on the pinnace be at all needful, as Mistress Carver 
hath already pointed out, and it were a sin not to make use 
of the chance offered by yonder sandy beach, the pool of 
fair fresh water and those clumps of stunted shrubs. Besides 
if Monday's weather be not fit for washing, there is no prom- 
ise in Holy Writ of anything better the rest of the week. 

Hopkins. Oh, if thou'rt bent on washing, the shrewdest 
storm that sweeps the Zuyder Zee will never stop thee; so 
get thy rags together as soon as may be. 

Doctor Fuller. Nay, then, Mstress Hopkins will do 
no washing to-day; no, nor even go on shore with my little 
friend Oceanus. 

• Dame H. "Will not? Shall not?" Marry, and who is 
to hinder, if you please, good Master Fuller? 

Doctor F. I, Samuel Fuller, Licentiate of Cambridge, 
later practitioner of Bartlemy's Hospital, London, and your 
medical adviser. Madam. Recall, if you please, that Oceanus 
is but a fortnight old. Would you ruin my reputation. 
Madam, not to mention risking your own life and the 
boy's? 

Dame H. Have a care. Doctor, or some fine day you'll 
trip in your own quips and break your neck. 

Hopkins. Hes right there, Bess. Thou'lt stay aboard 
whoever goes ashore. 

Capt. Jones. I tell you there's no boat to be spared 
and no man to row it, and I'll have naught to say to it. 
There's no boat, I say, and there's an end on't. 

Gov. Carver. And why no boat. Master Jones? Me- 
thought by the terms of our agreement you were to aid us 
in every way in making our settlement. 

Capt. J. And I'm not going back of my word, am I, 
master? A pack of wenches going ashore with tubs and 
kettles and bales and such gear is not a settlement, is it? 
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SCENES FROM "STANDISH OF STANDISH" 3 

Gov. Carver. Nay, but a means thereto if haply they 
find the place convenient. At any rate, we will send them, 
since it has been promised, and the same boat will serve to 
transport them with their gear that is already fitted to help 
us ashore with the pinnace. 

William Bradford. And our men will do all that is 
required in lading and rowing the boat. 

Gov. Carver. Howland, John Howland, a word with 
thee. 

John Howland {appearing in the hatchway). Ay, sir, I 
was helping to get out the pinnace and there is a mort of 
dust and dirt about her. 

Gov. Carver. I'll give thee a pleasanter task, John. 
Thou and John Alden and Gilbert Winslow shall take charge 
of the women who would fain go ashore to wash their clothes. 
They will use the boat already lying alongside, and thou 
hadst better advise with Mistress Brewster for the rest. I 
leave it with you twain. 

Howland. I will do my best, sir. (CaUing down the 
hatchway). Ho, Alden! You're wanted, man, and so is 
Gilbert "Winslow. 

John Alden. He's not here then (sioinging himself up 
on deck). What is it, John? 

Howland. Why, Jack, thou and I and Gilbert Winslow 
are appointed squires of dames to some of the women who 
would fain go ashore to wash clothes, and we are to pack 
them into yonder boat, row them ashore, and then purvey 
wood, water and such like for them. 

Alden. I'd liefer hand out the pinnace, but your will is 
mine. 

Howland. Nay, the Governor's will is thine and mine; 
it is he set us this task. Where is Winslow? 

Alden. In the cabin, belike, chatting with Mary Chilton. 
It's the work he best loves, but I'll find him. 
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4 A DRAMATIC READER 

HowLAND. And some of the boys, Jack, Bart Allerton 
and Love Brewster, Giles Hopkins and Crakstone and 
Cooke — any of the lads that you fall foul of, while I advise 
with Mistress Brewster as to the best manner of setting this 
gear in motion. 

Scene 2 
On the washing beach 

John Howland (standing on the gunwale of the boat). 
Mistress Tilley, you had best come first, for you will be apt 
at helping the others as I hand them down, and thou too, 
Elizabeth, if thou wilt. 

Elizabeth Tilley. And Constance Hopkins and Re- 
member Allerton; we never are separated, for we're all of 
an age, all going on sixteen, you know. 

GooDwiFE Bridget Tilley. Hush, Bess, thou'rt mala- 
pert. 

Constance Hopkins. Nay, I'm not going; stepmother 
won't spare me. 

Dame Hopkins. Now, ConstanceHopkins, thou naughty 
hussy, wilt thou grumble at tarrying with me to care for 
thine own dear sister and brother? Fie on thee, girl! 

Constance (in Remember Allerton* s ear). They're not 
my own. Giles is my own brother and he is to go, but 
Damaris and Oceanus are but half sister and brother, and 
she's but my stepmother. 

Remember Allerton. Hush now, or she'll hear and 
thou'lt come by a whipping. I'll stay aboard with thee, 
Constance, and help thee with the babies. 

Constance. Thou'rt a dear good wench and I love thee. 

It took two trips of the capacious boat to carry all the women, 
clothes, utensils and assistants across the three-quarters of a mile 
of shallow water lying between the brig and the shore. The 
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boys gathered dry stuff for the fires; the young men adjusted 
the apparatus and carried water from the large pool of fresh water 
divided from the harbor by a narrow beach of firm white sand; 
and a dozen pairs of strong white arms were soon plimged into 
the suds or were throwing clothes into the great caldrons bubbling 
over the fire. 

John Alden (as the Mayflower^a cracked hell tolled six 
hoarse strokes). Eleven o'clock. They said they'd bring our 
dinner ashore for us. 

HowLAND. Who said? For I've more faith in some say- 
sos than in some others. 

Alden. Well, if I remember, 'twas Mistress Molines 
who told me. 

HowLAND. Oh, ay, but I thought she was ill, poor 
woman. 

Alden (blushing)^ Nay, I meant Mistress Priscilla Mo- 
lines. She said somewhat to me of an onion soup which she 
flavors marvelously well. 

Howland. Ah, yes, onion soup. Methought it must be 
some such moving theme you discussed yestereven as you 
sat on the cable. I noted even at that distance the tears 
in your eyes. 

Alden. And if there were tears in mine eyes, it is no 
matter of mockery, for Mistress Priscilla was telling me that 
her mother is sick as she fears unto death, and — 

Mistress Carver. John Howland, the boat is coming 
off with the rest of our company and noon-meat for us all. 
Wilt thou and John Alden receive and help them ashore, 
while Gilbert helps us to make ready here? 

Howland. Surely we will. Mistress Carver. But see. 
Jack, the boat is stuck fast before they reach the shore so 
it must be well laden; and the lads have already tumbled 
out and are bringing the luggage and the women ashore. 

Priscilla Molines (standing on the stem of the boat). 
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Now have a care, Robert Cartier, of that kettle. If thou 
spillest the soup — 

Alden. The onion soup, Mistress Priscilla? 

Priscilla. Yes, Master Alden, an onion seup. Is that 
a favorite dish with your worship? 

Alden. Why, thou knowest -^ 

Priscilla. Since thou art here with thy broad shoulders, 
John Alden, thou wilt do well to make use of them. There 
is Mistre^ Allerton struggling with a hamper beyond her 
strength, and there are bales of clothes that must not be 
wet. Load thyself, good mule, and plod shoreward. 

Alden. To be sure I will, and gladly, fair mistress. But 
first let me take thee ashore dryshod, and then I will bring 
all the rest. 

Priscilla. Beshrew thee for a modest youth. When I 
go ashore I will convey myself, or my brother will carry me; 
and thou, since thou art so picksome, may set thyself to 
work and ask naught of me. 

Alden. But why art thou so tart when I meant naught — 

Priscilla (laughing). Thou never meanest aught, poor 
John. Here, Robert, these come next, and take Mistress 
AUerton's hamper as well. 

Alden. Nay, that is for me. 

Offended and puzzled by the change in Priscilla's manner since 
their last interview, Alden occupies himself with unloading the 
boat until he sees Priscilla starting ashore in her brother's arms. 
Joseph is not strong enough for the task, however, and falls, 
while Priscilla is suddenly seized and held aloft in two strong 
arms so that not even the hem of her garment is wet. Alden 
then turns and helps the boy, who comes floundering after them. 

Joseph Molines. 'Twas all thy fault, Priscilla, twisting 
and squirming to see who was coming after us. 
Priscilla. Nay, 'twas the fault of some great monster 
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who came trampling on our heels, and making the water 
wash round my feet. Some whale or griffin belike, though 
he has hid himself again. Thou poor dripping lad! And 
such a cough as thou hast already! Oh, Doctor, or you 
Captain Standish, have either of you a flask of strong waters 
about you? My poor Joseph has fallen in the water and it 
is so cold and he has already a cough. 

Doctor Fuller. Yes, we saw him fall. He was over- 
loaded for such a stripling. 

Capt. Myles Standish. Here is some well-approved 
Holland gin. Mistress Priscilla; and I would advise a good 
draught, and have it heated if it may be. 

Doctor Fuller. Here, hand it to me. I will go and give 
my friend Joseph a rating for undertaking tasks beyond his 
strength, though belike the fault was none of his! 

Priscilla. How doth Mistress Standish find her^lf to- 
day? I heard she was but poorly yesterday. 

Capt. Standish. Ay, poorly enough. She is hardly 
strong enough for these shrewd winds and rough adventures. 
I had done better to leave her in England until we are estab- 
lished somewhere. 

Priscilla. There's more than one in our company, I 
fear me, who has adventured beyond their strength. My 
mother is but poorly also. 

Capt. Standish. A forlorn hope, perhaps, set to garri- 
son this by-comer of the world, but not forgotten by the 
Commander-in-chief; remember that, maid Priscilla. There 
in the Low Countries our worst trouble was that the home 
government never backed us as they should, and more than 
once we felt that we were forgot and neglected; but in the 
warfare we have to wage here in the wilderness we can never 
fear that. 

Priscilla. Yet soldiefe may die at their posts here as 
well as there. 
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Capt. Standish. So long as the work is done, it matters 
little what becomes of the soldier. 

Before nightfall the clothes, dried and sweet with the sunshine 
and pure air, are carefully folded into the tubs and kettles, the 
dinner is neatly cleared away, and the whole company in several 
trips of the boat conveyed on board, the carpenters and their 
volunteers remaining to work while dayhght lasts upon the 
pinnace, the Pilgrims' own craft, intended for exploration along 
the shore, and for fishing when they shall have made a settlement. 



ACT II 

THE SEARCH FOR AN ABIDING PLACE 



CHARACTERS 



Priscilla Molinbs 
Mary Chilton 

GOODWIFE TiLLEY 

Mistress Rose Standish 
Mistress Susannah White 
Elder William Brewster 
Elizabeth Tilley 
Constance Hopkins 
Remember Allerton 
Captain Myles Standish 
John Alden 
Captain Jones 



Stephen Hopkins 
William Bradford 
Edward Winslow 
Governor Carver 
William Howland 
Edward Dotey 
James Warren 

COPPIN 

English 

Alderton 

Clarke 



sailors 



Scene 1 
The launch of the pinnace 

Priscilla. Mary! Mary Chilton! Maid Mary, mine! 
Come on deck and see the launch of the pinnace! The car- 
penters call her fit for use, if not finished, and the men have 
gone on shore to launch her. Where art thou, poppet? 

Mary Chilton. Here, Priscilla. Bight merrily will I 
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come if there be aught to see, for truly my eyes ache with 
staring at nothingness. 

Priscilla (pinching her friend's ear). Well, there's a 
trifle this side of nothingness on the beach at this minute. 
Men call it Gilbert Winslow. 

Mary. Hush, hush, Priscilla! U anybody hears such 
folly. Mistress White already tells my mother we two are 
over-light in our carriage and conversation. 

Priscilla. Mistress White — well, never mind, Mary. 
Yes, truly as thou sayst mine eyes ache with gazing upon 
nothingness and my tongue aches with speaking naught but 
wisdom. It is out of nature for young maids to be as staid 
as their elders, and methinks I do not care to be. Let us 
be young while we have youth, say I. 

Mary. You and yours are French, Priscilla, and I am 
all English like my forbears; so thou mayst well be Ughter 
natured than I — I mean no harm, dear. 

Priscilla. No harm is done, dear mother in Israel. 
They have only waited for the pinnace to set forth on a 
second exploration; and a little bird sang in my ear that 
they would go to-morrow. 

Mary. What little bird? 

GooDWiFE TiLLEY (approacMng the two maids). Another 
exploration say you? And my good man scarce brought 
back from death's door whither that first jaunt afoot 
led him! Nay, now, 'tis not right, 'tis all one as murder to 
hale dying men out of their beds and into the wilderness. 
No blessing will follow such work, and I'll cry upon the 
governor or the elder to stop it. 

Mistress Rose Standish (appearing on deck). What is 
it, Mistress Tilley? Any wrong that I can help to set right? 

GooDWiFE Tilley. Thank you kindly. Mistress Stand- 
ish, and God be praised that you can be on deck; but my 
matter is this, it seemeth to me nothing less than a sin and 
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one that will be well punished, to take our men to the coast 
again when they be yet sick from that first dreadful trip. 

Mistress Standish. Rest easy, dear dame. Thou'rt all 
in the right, and it behooves us to protect our lords from 
their own rash courage just as it befits their courage to 
protect us against the salvages and wild beasts. I will 
whisper in my husband's ear that Master Tilley is all unfit 
to carry out his own brave impulses, and I will conspire 
with Mistress Carver and Mistress Bradford and, above 
all, with our dear mother, the elder's wife, that each shall 
make petition to her lord to see that no sick or overborne 
man be allowed to adventure himself on the expedition. 
Will that satisfy thee, dame? 

GooDWiPE Telley. Bight well, and you are all one with 
the saints we used to honor, though we do know better now. 

Priscilla. 'Tis the most comfortable promise I've heard 
in many a day, dear Mistress Standish. And well do I 
believe that the whispers of the wives are more weighty 
than the shouts of the husbands. I've never proved it my- 
self, being but a maid: yet I have ere now marked how the 
prancing of the noblest steed is full deftly checked by a 
silken rein. 

Mistress White. It were well if a rein were put upon 
thy tongue, Priscilla. Thou'rt too forward for thy years. 
Shamefastness and meekness become a maid, and when thou 
knowest more thou'lt say less. 

Priscilla (demurdy). Thanks, Mistress White; I will 
try to profit by thy discourse. 

Mistress White. See that thou do. Mistress Malapert, 
or I'll ask the elder to deal with thee. Here he is now. 

Elder Brewster. A goodly sight yonder, is it not? 
And how well pur strong fellows set their shoulders to the 
toil! What shall we call the pinnace when she is launched, 
Mistress White? 
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Mistress White (with a glance at the two girls). Me- 
thinks Discretion would be a good name, Elder. Surely we 
have room for it in our company. 

Elder Brewster. Truth, my daughter, and yet to my 
mind Charity is a sweeter name, and one more likely to float 
us over troubled waters. Priscilla, I hear thy father keeps 
his bed to-day, and thy mother is but poorly. 

Priscilla (sadly). Indeed, sir, they are both in evil case. 
Neither of them has stomach for such food as is at hand, 
and so they weaken daily. John Alden shot some little 
birds yesterday, and I made broth of them, but saving that 
my mother has taken no meat for days. 

Elder Brewster. I will go and visit them at once. 

Elizabeth Tilley. See! See! There she goes. 

Constance Hopkins and Remember Allerton (running 
forward). There she goes! 

Priscilla. Yes, there she goes! Mary, it was Captain 
Standish who gave that last mighty shove. 

Mary. Nay, it was John Alden. 

Priscilla. I tell thee, girl, it was the Captain. John 
Alden is ever at his elbow and striving to imitate him, but 
our Captain is still the leader, and I do honor a man who can 
think as well as do, and act as well as talk. Of talkers we 
have enow, the dear knows; Master Winslow and Master 
Allerton can so argue that they would force you to swear 
black was white and the moon a good Dutch cheese an' 
they chose, and they can lay out work marvelously well for 
others to carry on, but I mark that their own hands abide 
in their pockets for the most part. Then there are jJenty of 
strong arms with no head-pieces, Uke John Alden and your 
good friend Gilbert Winslow and John Rowland and — 

Mary. Nay, nay, Priscilla, thou shalt not wrong good 
men so. The leaders aye must lead, and the younger and 
simpler aye must follow in every community; and I mark 
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not that those you flout. for speaking so well fail of their 
share in the labor, nor do I think John Alden or the rest 
would do well to thrust their advice upon their betters. At 
all rates, yon boat had not slid down so merrily if John 
Alden had not put his shoulder to the work. 

Priscilla. Yea, put his shoulder where the captain laid 
his hand. But what a wise Uttle woman thou art, ever 
looking at both sides of the matter where I see but one! 
And in truth, perhaps it is better that there be these varied 
excellencies so that all comers may be suited, just as thou 
art fond of porridge while I would liefer have soup. 

Mary. And art a rare hand at compounding it. How 
Desire Minter smacked her lips over the dish thou gavest 
her the other day! ' 

Priscilla. That poor Desir^e, as my gossip Jeanne 
de la Noye used to call her! I like well to give her some 
tasty bit, for it makes her so happy at so little trouble to 
myself, since I am ever cooking. 

Mary. Dost thou really like cooking, Priscilla; or dost 
thou do it because thou ought, as I do? 

Priscilla. Oh, I love it! My mother and my grand- 
mother and all my aunts were notable cooks; and in the 
good old days of France before I was born, they say my 
grandmother's pat6s, conserves and ragouts were famous all 
through Lyons, where my grandfather and his father before 
him were great silk manufacturers with plenty of men and 
maids and money at their command. 

Mary. Oh, Priscilla, thou'rt hankering after the flesh- 
pots again! Remember Lot's wife! 

Priscilla. Lot's wife spoiled all her cooking with salt, 
and I'll at least distil none from mine own eyes. How shall 
I make Robert Cartier know that I want him to come aboard 
and help me with my father's supper? 

Mary. Beckon to John Alden to send him. 
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Priscilla. And wHy is it better to beckon to John 
Alden than to Robert Cartier, thou foolish girl? 

Mary. Because Robert is only thy father's servant, and 
John is thine own and ever waiting thy command. 

Priscilla. Now, maid Mary, that quip was more like 
me than thee, and I'll have none of it. 'Tis for thee to carry 
the honey-bag to mollify the stings my naughty tongue 
must aye inflict. I would I were not so waspish, Mary mine! 

Mary. Thou'rt naught but what is dear and lovely, and 
I care for thee beyond any man that ever walked, saving 
my own father. 

Priscilla. Then will I be jealous of Master Chilton; 
for I'll have no rival in thy heart save only Gilbert Winslow, 
whom I hope not to oust. 

Mary. See, there is John Alden steadfastly regarding us. 
Point thy finger at Robert as he stands staring at the boat 
and then beckon. My word for it, John will read the signal 
aright. 

Priscilla. Why then, so be it, and if Dame White sees 
me I'll swear 'twas thee, Mary. 

Scene 2 
The sword of Standish 

Captain Jones, obeying the secret instructions of his Dutch 
employers, had brought his passengers to a point well removed 
from the Virginia and the Manhattan shores. Now he is only de- 
sirous of putting them ashore anywhere, so that he may sail for 
England while the winter storms hold off and his provisions last. 
He, therefore, willingly adds ten of his best seamen to the four- 
and-twenty Pilgrims who form the exploring party, and consents 
to take command of the expedition himself. 

The party are divided between the ship's long-boat and their 
own pinnace; but owing to a violent northeasterly gale, it is found 
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impossible to make headway either with sails or with oars; so it 
is decided that the long-boat shall land her passengers and go 
back to the ship, while the pinnace lies to until the gale moderates. 

The men on board the long-boat are obliged to wade knee-deep 
to reach land, and the cold is so intense that their clothes freeze 
upon them bls they continue their journey on foot. 

The first night they camp behind a hastily constructed barri- 
cade, or "randevous," as they call it, of pine boughs, and the 
next day continue to march through snow six inches deep or upon 
the loose sand of the beach where they are exposed to the full 
fury of the icy wind. 

They reach the Pamet River, which had been discovered by a 
foot expedition under Standish a few days previously, but it is 
found to be an unsatisfactory place for settlement. At its mouth, 
however, they find ruins of a palisade and a log hut, both of which 
are evidently the work of civilized hands, also a large mound of 
Indian COTn. The ground is frozen so hard that it has to be 
hewed with the stout cutlasses and axes of the Pilgrims, and the 
clods pried up with levers. Standish draws his sword with the 
rest, but, after watching for a moment, thrusts it back into 
the sheath. 

Capt. Standish. Nay,, I'll none of it! What mine 
own thews and sinews may compass, I'll undertake right 
joyfully, but I'll never ask Gideon to risk his edge or his 
backbone in such rude labors as yon. Every man to his 
trade, and these are the sappers and miners with whom he 
has no concern. 

John Au>£n. Is Gideon the name of your sword, then, 
Master? 

Standish (unskeaihing it again and laying the blade lovingly 
across kis palm). Why, ay, I have christened him so; but 
methinks like other converts he finds the new name sit 
uneasily at times, and would fain hear the old one. 

Aldbn. And what might that be? 
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Standish. Ah, that is what no man alive can tell. He 
who forged it of that rare metal which now and again falls 
from the skies, and he who first wielded and named it, have 
lain in the dust well nigh a thousand years, if old tales be 
true. 

Alden. a thousand years! But what is its story — if 
you will tell it, Master Standish? 

Standish. Well, it was given me by an old armorer in 
Ghent for whom I had d<Mie some service in protecting his 
daughter and saving some mails which my men would have 
plundered, and the old man was more grat^ul than need 
be and came one night to my lodgings brii^ing the sword 
wrapped in his mantle to offer me as a gift, for he swd he 
would not sell it, valuing it above all price. 

Alden And still you would have him take a price. 

Standish. Nay, John, that is but poor pride that cannot 
allow another to be its benefactor. I took the old man's, 
gift and thanked him heartily. Later on, as chance befell, 
I did him a good turn in a contract for arms, while he knew 
it not. But that is beside the matter, which is the sword. 
He told me, that old man did, a story fit to set in the ancient 
romaunts of chivalry, how he as a young fellow full of heart 
and lustihood went out to fight the Turks or some other 
heathen of those parts, and was taken prisoner; and a lady 
loved him and he loved her not, having a sweetheart waiting 
for him at home. But she had a noble heart and forgave 
him his despite, and set him free at risk of her own life, nor 
gave him freedom only, but a purse of gold and this sword, 
which she averred had been captured from the Persian people 
hundreds of years before, and was a true Damascan blade 
forged from meteor iron, and of a curious tempering now 
forgotten. And she said, moreover, that there was a charm 
upon it that made him who carried it invincible. Well, my 
armora* took the sword and played it some forty years or 
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more; and then, too old to wield arms, he took to dealing 
in them, but never sold this, for it had proved all that the 
lady claimed for it, for it had saved his head more times than 
he could number. And now he gave it to me who had, he 
said, saved more than his life. 

Alden. And these outlandish signs and marks upon the 
blade? 

Standish. There, now, thou callest for another tale. 
But as they seem to need us not in disemboweling yon gran- 
ary, and here we are guard against surprise from whomever 
may rightly own treasure and conie to claim it, I will e'en 
tell thee the rest. Thou knowest Pastor Robinson of Leyden, 
though thou wast never out of England thyself? 

Alden. I know his fame as a pious preacher and a learned 
man, beloved of all his people. 

Standish. Beloved? Ay, none more so. And learned! 
Why, man, he disputed with the most learned among their 
Dutch scholars openly in the big church, and left them not 
a leg to stand on, or a tongue to wag. Why, 'tis no more for 
him to read Hebrew than for me to spell out my Bible. So, 
then, knowing his learning and his love of all that is old and 
curious, I one day showed him my sword and asked him if 
he could read me fairly the mystical texts or whatever they 
might be on the blade. But mind thee, I said naught to 
him of any charm or amulet about it, lest I might wound his 
conscience, which is tender as a maid's. Thou shouldst 
have seen the dear old man, barnacles on nose, peering and 
peeping and muttering over the queer device, all at one as he 
were a wizard himself and working some spell. But at last 
he heaved a mighty sigh, and gave me back the sword saying 
nay, he could not make out more than that there were two 
legends in two different tongues and by two different hands, 
and that the effigies of sun and moon and stars pointed, he 
feared, to idolatrous emblems, and were not such as a Chris- 
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tian man might safely deal with. So Pastor Robinson con- 
fessed to his own want of skill, as so wise a man need not 
shame to do, but told me of a certain aged scholar in Amster- 
dam, well versed in Eastern lore, and able, if any man alive 
could do it, to read me the riddle aright, and he wrote down 
his name and lodging and a line to recommend me to his 
kindly attention. 

Not long after, my occasions called me to Amsterdam^ 
and be sure I took the time to find the ancient scholar. He 
was a queer, dried-up blue-beard, with skin like the parch- 
ment covers of his folios, but he gave me courteous welcome 
and I laid the sword upon the table under his nose. Faith, 
John, I thought that same nose would grow to my blade or 
ever he stirred or spoke. At last he looked askance at me 
and said, "How old art thou in very truth?'' I told him 
some thirty years, and he stared and said, "Thou mightest 
have been a score of thirties if thou hadst been bom when 
this blade was forged." "And why?" asked I, wondering 
if Pastor Robinson could have known the old man was a 
wizard. "Because there's that on this blade would have 
kept thee from all harm if thou hadst made it thine own," 
said he, tapping this circle. You see, lad, it is close to the 
hilt and on the reverse from the sun and moon and stars, and 
it is filled, as thou mayst see, with strange signs and marks. 
Now these lines below are of wholly different character. 

Alden. And that is a charm to keep a man alive? 

Standish. So that old man said, but I concern myself 
little with such matters, having ever found my own right 
arm enough to keep my head, and the grace of God better 
than any heathen charm. 

Alden. And did he read it and the rest? 

Standish. Yes, he read it, or at least he muttered some- 
thing in some outlandish gibberish. Then he fell pondering 
again, and said like the pastor that the two inscriptions 
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differed in every way, and he must muse awhile and look in 
his books before he could read them fairly, and he asked me 
to leave the sword with him. So, seeing him so venerable 
and honorable a man I consented, although not willingly, 
and went my way* The next morning I sought him again 
not certain but he and my sword had flown out of the window 
together and gone to join the Witch of Endor. But no, there 
he sat, and the sword before him, as if they had never stirred 
since I left. The old man gave me a bit of parchment cov- 
ered with crabbed Latin script, and told me I should find 
therein the sense of my two inscriptions, though there were 
words even he could not decipher. So I put the parchment 
in my pouch, and reached my hand to the sword; when he 
withheld it and said, "This chann avails nothing for thee, my 
son, because it was not framed for thee, nor dost thou swear 
by the powers therein invoked; but I can frame one that will 
avail, and will protect thee from any weapon raised against 
thee. I have learned somewhat I never knew in studying 
thy sword, and I would fain repay thee in kind." Now, lad, 
as he spoke a certain terror seized me lest I should be found 
dabbUng in the black art, and I said with more than enough 
vehemence that I wanted no charm, nor did I fear mortal 
weapon or mortal foe, for in God was my trust, and He was 
able to hold me scathless or take me when He would. And 
then, John, a fancy seized me, a foolish fancy of romance 
perhaps, but still I mind not thy knowing so thou'lt not 
babble of it to others. I asked the old man could he put what 
I had just said into the same tongue with that heathen 
charm, and so shape it that I could have it carved upon my 
blade over the sun and moon and stars, which these Persian 
idolaters worship and had graved there almost as idols. 
And he smiled again in that grewsome fashion of his and 
said, ay, he could do that much. So I put what I would say 
in few words, and the old man wrought upon it till he had 
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it to his mind, and at the last took a pencil dipped in some 
wiz&rd's ink or other, and drew these signs upon the sword 
as you see them, bidding me take it to an armorer and have 
them cut in just as they stood. So I did, choosing, you may 
be sure, the armorer who had given me the sword, and show- 
ing him as I have you that this is no heathen charm but the 
sign of a Christian man's faith. 

Alden. And what do they mean, all three of them? I 
see the figure 114 9 graved clearly enough, but what mean 
the other two rows? 

Standish. My lad, thou seest wrong. The 1 and 4 and 
9 are but symbols of letters not there set down, and the whole, 
partly from that same fooUsh fancy I told thee of, and partly 
because the old scholar bade me never tell it lest some other 
man should steal his learning, and partly because Gideon 
had kept the first secret so many years that I felt Uke trust- 
ing him with another, for all these reasons I promised myself 
and the scholar and Gideon that I would never tell the thing 
to mortal man nor even the rendering of the other devices. 
And so, lest I should be tempted to forego my word, or lest 
someone should surprise the secret unawares, I cut the piece 
of parchment in two pieces, and handed them back to the 
old scholar, who disguised not his huge content thereat. So 
thou seest, John, two of the three inscriptions I could not 
unravel to thee if I would, and of the third thou wilt not ask 
me, since it is guarded by a promise. 

Alden. Surely, Master, it is not I who would ask you 
to break it. But the name of Gideon? 

Standish. Didst never read of Gideon in Holy Writ, 
John? A mighty soldier before the Lord who hewed down 
his father's idol-grove and came out from among his own 
people and carved his way in the world. 

So now, John Alden, thou knowest more about my good 
sword than any other man aUve, for I doubt me if the scholar 
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remembereth, and the armorer is dead. And when we go 
into battle, if such good luck awaits us, and thou hearest 
me cry, "The sword of the Lord and of Gideon!" thou'lt 
know my meaning. 

Capt. Jones. Ho, Captain Standish, thou'rt wanted 
here! Come hither and teach these gentle maids the usage 
of war. They speak forsooth of making payment to these 
salvages for the com we are taking from this hole in the 
ground. Was it the way of your bold fellows in Flanders to 
make payment to the Spaniards if you surprised and sacked 
their camp? 

Standish. The Spaniards were our declared enemies, 
and not only their gear but their lives were ours if we could 
take them, and so were ours theirs an' they approved them- ' 
selves the better men. But here it is not so; we have no 
quarrel as yet with the salvages, nor is it wise to provoke 
one. We are but a handful and they in their own country of 
unknown strength. Besides why should we harm them who 
have done us no wrong? Is it not wiser to make friends and 
aUies if we may? So Master Jones, you must e'en rank me 
with the "gentle maids" who speak for honesty and justice 
in this matter. 

Jones. As you will, it is no concern of mine; but never 
before did I sail in such saintly company, or find bearded 
men with swords at their sides carrying themselves like milk- 
fed babes. 

Standish (his hand toying with Gideon* s hilt). And in 
sad serious. Master Jones, do you intend to cast a slur upon 
our courage? 

Stephen Hopkins. Nay, he's no such fool. He did but 
mean a merry joke, and we would have you. Captain Standish, 
tell ofif such men as had best remain on shore for further ex- 
ploration while the rest shall return to the ship with Master 
Jones, who is in mind to go back before night. 
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Standish. Oh, he is overdone by the work we "babes" 
have scarce begun. Glad am I to spare hun. 

William Bradford. And I. And we all are of one mind 
that Captain Standish shall take command of those who 
remain, since the governor and several others find themselves 
but ailing and will return with Jones, who forebodes foul 
weather and needs must take his men aboard to meet it. 

Standish. Why, that's no more than his duty, and may- 
hap I wronged him. Well, who tarries with me? 

Edward Winslow. Methinks our men are to be sifted 
like Gideon's army at Mount Moreh. They went forth 
twenty-and-two hundred and fell away to three hundred. 

Bradford. "By the three hundred who lap the water 
with their hands will I conquer Midian." 

Standish. Hear you that, John ? It is a good omen that 
the grand old story should have come into Winslow's head, 
and now, men, my opinion is that we should strike inland 
and see if we cannot come upon some settlement or strong- 
hold of the natives, for certes these barns and graves were 
not made without hands, nor were the stubble-fields reaped 
by ghosts. The tract lying north and east of this river is 
yet new to us; and, since you will be led by me, we will 
march for some hours hither and yon through its length and 
breadth, making our randezvous where night may overtake 
us, returning hither to meet the shallop to-morrow. 

This expedition, having made no discoveries of special value, 
returned to the ship on the following day. 

Scene 3 
The second expedition 

The scene opens in the cabin of the Mayflower. The principal 
men of the company are gathered around a table upon which are 
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charts, scrolls and instruinents of various sorts. Captain Jones 
is also present. 

Gov. Cabver (to William Bradford who ha^ just entered). 
Some of us were talking with Master Jones upon the question 
of seating ourselves by yonder river as he strongly adviseth, 
and I thought it best, Master Bradford, to call a general 
Council and settle the matter out of hand. Master Hopkins 
counseleth a place called Agawam, some twenty leagues to 
the northward, whereof he hath heard as a good harbor and 
fishing ground. Others say that we should explore yet 
farther along the shore of this land which Smith calleth 
Cape Cod, even as he nameth the whole district New Eng- 
land, which verily is a pleasant reminder for us, who in spite 
of persecution and harshness must still love the name of 
the land wherein we have left the bones of our sires. 

Capt. Jones. It needs not so many words. Governor. 
If ye will not be satisfied with the place ye saw yesterday, 
Captain, our pilot knoweth of another river with plenty of 
cleared land about it, and a harbor fit for a war-fleet to ride 
in, lying two or three leagues to the southwest of this place. 
What think you of taking your pinnace and going to look 
at it? 

Gov. Carver. We will have in the pilot and hear his 
story for ourselves before we answer that query. 

Capt. Standish. And why. Master Jones, didst thou 
not tell us this at first rather than at last? Well nigh hadst 
thou forced us to land where we could if only to be rid of 
thy importunity. 

Capt. Jones. Why of course I had rather landed you 
here, and been off for home rather than to carry you farther 
and be burdened with your queasy fancies. I'm no man's 
fool, I'd have thee to know, my little fire-eater, and thou'lt 
be no gladder to say good-by when the time comes than I. 
{Enter Robert Coppin.) 
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Elder Brewster. Here is Robert Coppin, friends. 

Gov. Carver.. Sit thee down, Coppin. We would have 
thee show us upon the chart this river whereof Master Jones 
says thou knowest. 

Coppin. Well, it should be hereaway, nacthinks. I know 
the place when I see it, and I'll find it again if I'm set to it. 

Gov. Carver. Thou'st been there, then? 

Coppin. Ay, we lay there three weeks when I sailed in 
the whaler Scotsman out of Glasgow. 'Tis a goodly river 
and hath a safe harbor. 

Edward Winslow. And why didst thou not tell us of 
this place sooner, Master Coppin, sith thou art our pilot? 

Coppin. Well, Master, I did tell Master Jones yonder, 
but he said he had liefer you seated here, and I was to hold 
my tongue — 

Capt. Jones. Thou liest, knave. Thou liest in thy 
throat. Or if thou didst mumble some nonsense in mine 
ears, I paid no heed, doubting not that thou hadst told it all 
before to thy gossips among these pious folk. But, Governor, 
if it is your pleasure to seek out this place, I will lend you 
some of my men and set you forward at your own pleasure. 

Gov. Carver (coldly). Thanks for your good will, 
Master. What say you, friends? Shall we try it? 

Capt. Standish. My mind, if you will have it, is. that 
this matter should be shrewdly pressed, and an end made of 
it as soon as may be. Our people dwindle daily; they who 
were well a se'nnight since are ill to-day and may be dead 
to-morrow. Our provision waxeth short and poor, and be it 
once spent our friend Captain Jones will give us none of his, 
we may be sure. We are no babes to be cast down by these 
things, nor frighted at facing them, but sure it is the part of 
wisdom to use our strength while it is left us, and to explore 
this pkkce and any other whereof we may hear with no further 
delay. My counsel is to tell off a company of our soundest 
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men, and to set forth with Coppin this very hour or as soon 
as we may. 

Gov. Carver. Well and manfully spoken, Captain 
Standish. 

All. Ay, well spoken, our brave Captain. 

Wm. Bradford. I like the scheme so well that I fain 
would set forth this moment. 

Gov. Carver (solemnly raising his hand). Then in God's 
name let the thing go forward. 

Two days of careful exploration in the face of great hardships 
and dangers bring the expedition to the small island, which they 
name Clarke's at the entrance of Plymouth Harbor. Here they 
decide to remain over Satm-day, drying and cleaning their weapons, 
rigging a temporary mast for the shallop in the place of the one 
lost the night before in a storm, baling and drying the boat and 
restoring by rest and comfort some measm-e of strength to the 
feebler members of the party. Also, the next day being Sunday, 
they will thus be prepared to observe it with that decency which 
is a part of their religion. Late Satm-day afternoon when all the 
work is done, Carver, Bradford, Standish and Winslow climb 
the hill above their camping ground, and pause by what is now 
called Sunset Rock to look about upon the ninety acres of wood- 
land lying around them. 

Scene 4 
Gov. Carver's prophecy 

Winslow. Clarke's Island is but a small addition to 
King James's territory. 

Gov. Carver. Our own England is not very large, but 
she hath long arms. 

Capt. Standish. And I am but a Uttle fellow, yet am 
not in the way of calling upon bigger men to protect me! 
Despise not the day of small things. Master Winslow, albeit 
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you carry your head some inches higher than mine. See, 
yonder is a spot that might be made into a goodly hold 
against any foe. 

Gov. Carver. Too small a seat for our whole company, 
howbeit. 

WiNSLOW. And we must seek a river with commodious 
harbor for our fishing fleet. 

Capt. Standish. Fishing! It is like those good dry- 
salters and drapers of London town, who have helped out 
our enterprise to expect us, landing on this barren shore in 
the depth of winter, to fall on fishing before we break our fast 
or build a shelter for our wives and children. Our first work 
is to subdue the salvages, to cut down the forest, to build 
houses, to plant crops. If we reach the fishing by this day 
twelvemonth, we shall have done well. 

WiNSLOW. I fear me the Adventurers of whom you speak 
so slightingly will hardly be of your mind. 

Capt. Standish. Then let them come over here and 
collect their profits for themselves. And well would I like 
to see Thomas Weston and Robert Cushman, with some of 
those smug London traders who think to buy good men's 
lives and swords for the price of a red herring, set down here 
to battle with the frost and snow, and sea and swamps, not 
to mention the salvages. We should hear their ttlne changed 
from, "Fish, fish, fish!" I warrant me. 

William Bradford (laying a hand on Standish' s shovlder). 
Thy courage is so keen, Myles, that when thine enemies 
are put to flight thou'rt tempted to turn upon thy friends! 
Doubtless the Adventurers, mostly men of peace, traders, if 
thou wilt have it so, yet none the worse for that, do some- 
what fail to fathom the perils of this our undertaking; still 
no man is to be condemned for an honest misconception, and 
these same traders have freely risked their money to furnish 
us forth. We had never stood on this rock to-night, had 
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not those men thrust their hands deep in their pockets, and 
is it out of reason for them to ask to see some return? 

Capt. Standish. Not out of reason for traders mayhap, 
but I would that we had come at our own charges altogether. 

Gov. Carver. Those of us who had a little money were 
not enough to furnish forth those who had none; and we 
have none too many hands as it is to do the work laid out 
for us. 

Capt. Standish. Thou'rt right as thou mainly art, and 
hafriy 'tis well that my hot head is linked with thy cool one. 

Gov. Carver. We were ill sped, lacking thy skill and 
valor in war. Captain. I seem to see in you, brethren stand- 
ing here, three chosen leaders. A man of war, trained from 
childhood in the use of weapons, and of a dngular courage 
and determination, Standish, you are the strong right arm 
qS the body corporate. And jrou, Winslow, bred among 
courtiers and statesmen, subtle of intellect, ready of speech, 
cool of temper and sound in judgment, in you I see our 
ambassador, our spokesman, our counselor and adviser, our 
Chrysostom of the golden mouth. 

Capt. Standish (laying his hand affectionaMy upon the 
fviure governor's shoulder). And Bradford? 

Gov. Carver. The arm strikes, the tongue parleys, but 
both must be in accord with the brain, or all is lost. The 
father of his people must think for all, encourage, restrain, 
cherish, discipline all. Standish for the camp, Winslow for 
the council, but for you, Bradford, the sleepless vigil, the 
constant watch, the self-forgetting energy, whose fruits are 
safety, honor and proj^perity for those who lean on you. 

With these words the Governor turns away and begins to 
descend the hill. 
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Scene 5 
The landing 

Monday the Pilgrims are early afoot, and soon the eighteen 
men, each at his own post, are again embarked upon the 
shallop. It has been decided to search no further for Coppin's 
harbor, but to explore the landlocked harbor l)ring before them. 
Carefully sounding as she goes, the shallop feels her way until, 
having the flood tide with her, she rides triimiphantly over Dick's 
Flat and Mother White's Guzzle and lies within a biscuit's toss 
of the shore. 

William Howland. See, there are cleared fields and a 
river full of fish, and all things ready to our hand! 

Gov. Cabver. Bring her up to the beach, then, and we 
will land and explore. 

Howland. There is a rock a few rods ahead set ready 
for a stepping stone. 

English. Lay her to it, men. 

Hopkins. Jump, then, lad, and see thou jump not five 
fathom deep as thou didst out there in midnseas! 

Howland (leaping lightly from the boat to the rock). I 
seize this mainland for King James of England! 

Gov. Cabveb (stepping ashore). It seemeth to me as 
if this place were fairly laid down on Smith's map that we 
were studying. Think you not so. Master Winslow? 

WiNSLOW. Ay, I believe it is the place he hath called 
Plymouth after our English town. 

Gov. Carver. Why, then, if we are minded to tarry 
here, it were well befitting we should continue the name, for 
our Plymouth brethren cheered and comforted us marvel- 
ously in our sad out-setting. 

CoppiN. 'Tis a better harbor than English Plymouth 
can boast. 
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Aldebton. Harbor! English Plymouth's harbor is no 
better than a slaughter pen! Not less than ten good ships 
were pounded to pieces there in the last year. 

English. Yes, 'tis worse than Goodwin Sands, if that 
can be. 

Clarke. While here is a haven most artificially contrived 
for safety, with its overlapping arms and islands. 

All now climb the bluff in front of them, pausing a little above 
the future site of the Common House to take breath and to con- 
sult. 

DoTEY. Here is cleared land enow for any crop we can 
plant in a year to come. 

Bradford. And I hear the tinkle of water falling upon 
water. There must be springs yonder. 

Hopkins. But fuel would needs be lugged on men's 
backs farther than I for one could fancy. 

WiNSLOW. We can scarce hope for arable land and dense 
forest in one plot of ground. 

Gov. Carver. Let us inarch into the land and explore 
it fully. Every man should carry his piece with lighted 
match, but the rest of the gear may well be left in the boat 
under charge of the shipmen. 

Capt. Standish. He who stayeth by the stuff shall 
share with him who goeth to the battle. 

Gov. Carver. 'Tis a venerable law. Captain, and out 
of a faultless code. 

Hopkins (striding up the steep face of Burying Hill). Come 
on, then, brethren. 

The rest follow, and on the crest stop to admire the magnificent 
view spread out in the clear light of the wintry morning. 

Warren (pointing to Watson's HiU). Yon is a sightly 
point for a town. 
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Gov. Carver. Methinks it is too far from the shore. 

Bradford. And from those tinkling springs for whose 
water I abeady thirst. 

Capt. Standish. H'm! H'm! here is the place for a 
stronghold, Master Carver, just her^i where we are standing. 
See you now, from a breastwork thrown up hereabout and 
mounted with a minion or two a man could sweep off an 
army. "Us but a pretty shot to the rock whereon we landed, 
and where any but a fool would choose to land, since it is 
the only drynshod landing on the beach; and here we have 
Bradford's springs well in range, and this ascent by which we 
have climbed hither. Why, it is a little Gibraltar ready to 
our hand. 

Then if the salvages approach by land, from yon fair hill 
which Warren advises, our heavier guns will meet them half- 
way, and our smaller metal mow them down at close quarters. 
We are well set forth in gun-metal. Governor, for I saw to it 
myself; not only minions, but sakers and falcons and bases, 
not to mention each man's piece, which I fain would have 
had all snaphances like mine own. Ay, we are well armed 
and here is our fortalice. 

Gov. Carver. But not to my mind our dwelling. Cap- 
tain. Mind you, half our company are women and children 
and it were hard for them to be cooped up in a fort or to 
descend and climb again this shrewd ascent whenever they 
are athirst. I say not but that a fortification here were 
admirable when we come at it, but methinks our dwellings 
were better placed under its protection than within it. 

WiNSLOw. Along this course we have just trod from 
the rock? 

Bradford. And tending toward the springs? 

Hopkins. Nay, man, come and drink since thou'rt so 
sore athirst. 

Bradford (stooping with Hopkins to drink from the spring 
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at the foot of what is now Spring Lane). It is very delicate 
water. 

Hopkins. Too delicate for me; fitter for maids than for 
men. But here be blackberry briers for my dame to brew 
her wildberry wines; afld lo you now, this is sassafras whose 
roots are worth their weight in gold to the chirurgeons; and 
these be strawberry leaves. 

Bradford (as the rest of the party straggled down the hill). 
And we have seen cherry and plum stocks in abundance the 
way we came. 

Warren (crumbling some of the soil in his hand). Excel- 
lent sand and gravel for building. Ay, and here is clay to 
shape into pots and pans when the goodwives have broken 
all they bring. 

HowLAND. Methinks it hath a look of fuller's clay and 
so is almost as well for us as soap. (He takes some and washes 
his hands in the brook.) There now, see thou its use? 

WiNSLOw. Have with you, friend. Surely cleanliness 
being next to godliness tendeth somewhat to the same 
satisfaction. 

The exploration lasts until night, when the PUgrims bivouac 
on the shore, supping merrily on some clams dug by the sailors 
and wild-fowl shot by Rowland and Dotey. Before they sleep it 
is pretty well decided that Pljrmouth, as they begin at once to 
call it, shall be their permanent dwelling-place, more especially as 
in their day-long explorations they have seen no natives nor their 
dwellings, and the site seems for some reason abandoned to their 
occupancy. Later they learn from Tisquantum that a plague 
has d^istroyed all the red men in that region, he himself being the 
only survivor; also that he, being afraid of the ghosts of his people, 
left his hoine for the village of the Nausets from whence Hunt, a 
white trader, stole him. 
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ACT III 
Time: The spring following the making of the settlement. 

Before the work of la3ring out the town of Pljrmouth and 
building houses had well begun, sickness from exposure and bad 
food set in, and nearly half of that brave little band died. At 
one time during the winter there were only six or seven who had 
enough strength to care for the sick and d3ring who lay in the un- 
wholesome vessel or in half-built cabins heaped around with snow- 
drifts. Disappointed in his cherished plan to sail back to England 
before the winter was too far advanced, Captain Jones refused 
the colonists any share of his sea stores, which might have fur- 
nished them with a variety of diet, till disease spread among the 
crew, and the kind ministrations of those whom he had treated 
with so little regard shamed him into better behavior. 

The graves of the dead were levelled and sown with wheat whose 
seeds were allowed to fall as they would, to sink again into the 
earth or to feed the birds of heaven, so that the Indians should 
not know how the colony had weakened. 

The plan of dividing the colonists into nineteen families and 
building a house for each was abandoned, and those remaining 
were distributed among six houses. That of Elder Brewster 
was situated at the comer of The Street and King's Highway, 
or, Bs we know it to-day, the comer of Leyden and Market 
streets. In the next house lived Governor Carver, whose family 
shared the table at the Elder's; Stephen Hopkins and his bustling 
wife took care of nearly all the unmarried men; Isaac Allerton 
and his daughters headed another house in which Doctor Fuller, 
Bradford, and Winslow foimd a home; while in the Common 
House under the Billingtons were gathered the rest of the com- 
pany except Captain Standish and his faithful shadow, John 
Alden, who slept in the Captain's house on the hill and had 
their places at the Elder's table. 
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CHARACTERS 

Peter Browne John Alden 

Priscilla Mouneb Elder Brewster 

Governor Carver Stephen Hopkins 

Mary Chilton John Billington 

Mistress Mary Brewster Samoset 

Captain Myles Standish William Allerton 

Francis Cooke Tisquantum or Squanto 

Edward Winslow Massasoit 

William BnADFokD Other members op the council 



Scene 1 
Indians 

Living room of Elder Brewster^s house. Priscilla at work 
alone. 

Peter Browne (entering). Where is the Governor? 
Hast seen him of late, Mistress Priscilla? 

Priscilla Molines. Nay, Peter Browne, not since 
breakfast; but what is thy great haste? Have the skies 
fallen, or have our friends the Uons been eaten. by Nero? 

Browne. Nay, then, 'tis worse than lions. {Enter the 
Governor.) Ay, here is Master Carver. 

Gov. Carver. Here am I, Peter, and what wouldst 
thou with me in such haste? 

Browne. Why, sir, I have ill news. This morning I 
went a-fowling to a pond beyond that where we cut thatch, 
and as I lay quiet at my stand, waiting till the ducks might 
swim my way, I saw, for I heard not, twelve stout salvages 
all painted and trimmed up, carrying bows and arrows and 
every man his little axe at his girdle. Each glided after each 
like shadows upon the water, so still and smooth, and they 
seemed making for the town. Then as I bent my ear to the 
quarter whence they came I caught the far-off echo of that 
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same fiendish cry that saluted us at the first encounter, and 
would seem to be their war-cry or slogan. 

Gov. Carver. And then? 

Browne. I waited until all were past and all sounds died 
away^ and then I fetched a compass, and ran home as fast 
as I might to warn the company and the Captain. 

Gov. Carver. And thou didst well, Peter. Dost know, 
Priscilla, whither Captain Standish went this morning? 

Priscilla. He and Francis Cooke went a-field as soon 
as they had done breakfast, sir, and they carried axes and 
wedges in hand as if they had gone to rive timber. 

Gov. Carver. Ay, like enough; but as 'tis near noon, 
when they will be home to dinner, we will e'en wait till we 
have the Captain's counsel, and meantime I will see that all 
have arms in readiness. 

Priscilla. And I will help to make the dinner ready. 
(To Mary ChiUon, who has just entered the room) Thou 
canst lay the table, Mary. 

Mary Chilton (listlessly). Ay. 

Priscilla. Nay then, nay then, no more crying, poppet! 
Didst thou not cry half the night in spite of all I could say? 

Mary. But how can I be gay, and father and mother 
both dead, and I so weak and ailing and alone? 

Priscilla, But, Mary, I have lost more than that. 

Mary. I know thou hast lost father, mother, brother — 

Priscilla. And even the faithful servant whom I re- 
member in the dear old home when I was a toddling child; 
but have not thou and Elizabeth TiUey and I found in Mis- 
tress Brewster ever an affectionate mother since she hath 
brought us three orphaned maids to Uve with her own family? 
Methinks we may be thankful also that we four friends are 
so closely associated, for doth not Desire Minter live but in 
the very next house with the Governor's wife whose family 
share with us at a common table? 
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Mary. Ay, and thou mightest add to that number our 
valiant Captain and his faithful shadow who find thy cooking 
more to their taste than that of Dame BiUington at the 
Common House, or Mistress White's at Master Allerton's 
house, or even that of Dame Hopkins at whose table are 
fed nearly all of the immarried men except John Alden, and 
John Howland whom the Governor hath made his secretary. 
But I cannot so soon forget the plots of land stretching along 
the Street from the Rock to the Fort, which were to have 
held the homes of so many happy families, now, alas! re- 
duced to nineteen in number and all dwelling within the walls 
of but six houses. Some have tenderer hearts than others 
and feel these things more cruelly. 

Priscilla. I am more grieved for thee than I can tell, 
dear Mary; but still I find that to busy one's self in many 
ways and to put on as light-hearted a look as one can muster 
is a help to grief. See now poor Elizabeth Tilley. She hath 
cried herself ill and must tarry in bed where is naught to 
divert her grief. Is it not better to keep afoot and be of use 
to others at least? 

Mary. Ay, I suppose so. 

Priscilla. Well, then, lay the table, while I try if the 
meat is boiled. 

Mistress Brewster (appearing at the door). Well, dear 
maids, is noon meat ready? Dame Carver would fain have 
some porridge, and if thou'lt move thy kettle a bit, Priscilla, 
I will make it myself. 

Priscilla. Now, dear mother, why should you do aught 
but rest, with three great girls standing idle before you? I 
will make the porridge while Desire lifts the beef from the 
pot, and Mary lays the table. Our mother is more than tired 
with last night's watching beside Mistress Carver. 

Mistress Brewster. Nay, then, child I'll rest a minute, 
since I have such willing hands to wait on me, and well I 
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know thou art the most delicate cook among us. Dame 
Carver will be the gainer. 

(Later at the table) 

Gov. Carver (to Captain Standish). Peter Browne hath 
come home from hunting with a tale of having seen twelve 
salvages, who seemed to be scouts of a larger company, 
overlooking our little town; and I think it wise that thou 
shouldst be warned of his discovery in time to make whatever 
plan thou thinkest best for meeting any scheme of theirs. 

Capt. Standish. Ay, 'tis sure to come sooner or later, 
and a peace won by arms is stronger than one framed by 
words. When the salvages have made their onset and we 
have chastised them roundly, we shall be right good friends. 
Meantime Francis Cooke and I left our adzes and wedges 
where we were hewing plank, and so soon as I have taken a 
bite and sup I'll forth to look for them. 

Priscilla (in a whisper to Mary), WeVe heard of lock- 
mg the stable door when the steed was stolen. 

Scene 2 

Afternoon at the place where the Captain and Cooke were at 
work. 

CooKE. The tools are indeed gone, Master, and here be 
an arrow without a head stuck into this cleft log. 

Caft. Standish. H'm! A cartel of defiance. Well, 
'tis like our forefathers of Britain challenging Julius Caesar 
and the Roman power. But come, Cooke, 'tis certain we 
cannot rive plank with our naked hands, and since our 
tools are gone we had best go home and work at the housen. 
To-morrow we'll take some order with these masters. 
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Scene 3 
The Council called 

The scene opens on the evening of the same day as Scenes 1 
and 2. 

Place: Elder Brewster's fireside. 

Gov. Carver. Then it is well resolved that to-morrow, 
so soon as we have committed ourselves to God's protection 
and broken our fast, we shall all assemble with the men of 
the company in the Conmion House and take counsel for 
the safety and guidance of the colony. Does this movement 
suit you, Captain Standish? 

Capt. Standish (laying down the mould in which he had 
been making bullets) . Ay, Governor, a council of war is 
ever a fitting prelude to action. 

Edward Winslow. And this is a council coram popvlo, 
a congress of the whole people. 

William Bradford. Our first town meeting, if indeed 
we be a town. 

Gov. Carver. Alden, we name you sheriff pro tempore, 
to warn the brethren of this convention. All the men, mind 
you. 

Priscilla (in a sly whisper to Mary). But none of the 
women, mark you. 

Mary. Nay, whoever heard of women clamoring to be 
heard among men in council. 

Alden. Ay, sir, and I will moreover warn Goodwife 
Billington to-night, that she may have the Conamon House 
redded betimes. 

Gov. Carver (smiling). Well thought on, John, for 
report hath it that Goodwife Billington is none too tidy. 

Priscilla. Thou'lt have to lay a hand to't thyself, John; 
best bring up two or three buckets of sand from the beach, 
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and when yon slattern hath done her best, spill you the sand 
over all, and so hide her shortcomings. 

Alden. 'Tis good advice as thine ever is, and I will 
hasten to carry it forward. 

Scene 4 
The first town meeting 

By nine o'clock the next morning the Common House is set in 
order and the Council, consisting of nineteen men, all that are 
left of the forty-one who signed the original compact on board the 
Ma3rflower, gather around the table. 

Gov. Carver (rising). You have been convened, breth- 
ren, to consider what means were best to be taken to protect 
our houses and those dependent upon us from the danger of 
an attack by the salvages. You have all heard how nearly 
such danger menaces us, and as freemen we invite your 
opinion as to the best methods of subduing these foes. 

Bradford. Methinks the whole company here present 
should be resolved into a miUtary body and properly exer- 
cised in the use of arms and tactics of defence. . 

Gov. Carver. That is my own thought, Master Brad- 
ford; and this course is the more feasible that we have 
among us a man so skilled in warfare and so judicious in 
counsel as our brother Standish, who hath already the rank 
of Captain in the armies of our Sovereign King James, and 
hath for love of liberty and the truth given up the sure 
prospect of advancement in the king's armies. I therefore 
propose that we appoint Captain Standish our miUtary 
commander-in-chief with full power to organize, order and 
enforce his authority as he shall see best for the interests of 
the conmiunity, and I for one place myself in all such matters 
under his commands, and yield to his counsel in all things 
appertaining to warfare, offensive and defensive. 
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WiNSLOW. And I say as doth the Governor. 

Bradfor1>. And I. 

Others around the Table. And I; and I, etc. 

Elder Brewster. And I, although a man of peace and 
too well stricken in years to become an active soldier, will 
in time of need refuse not to strike a blow under our Cap- 
tain's command for the defence of them whom God hath 
entrusted to our care. 

Hopkins. And shall we call Master Standish General, 
or how shall we mark his new dignity? 

Capt. Standish. Nay, I'll be naught but Captain. So 
runneth my commission from good Queen Bess, heaven rest 
her soul, and here we have neither parchment nor seals, no, 
nor authority for making out new commissions. "Our well 
beloved Captain, Myles Standish," it rmmeth, and by that 
name I'll live and die. But aside from that, I would say, 
friends, that I am well pleased at the trust you place in me, 
and so long as God giveth me life and strength I will heartily 
place them at the service of this com — 

Voices from Without. The Indians! They are upon 
us! They are coming into the housen! Haste! Haste if ye 
be men! 

Standish {seizing his snaphance and rushing <mt of the 
door). Follow me! Here, John Billington, where are these 
Indians, thou yelping cur? Didst rouse that hubbub for 
naught? 

John Billington. Nay, Bart Allerton and Johnny 
Cooke and I — 

Capt. Standish. Well, lead on, and show them to me too. 

John Billington. There, see them upon the crest of 
that little hill yonder, there be two of them in full war paint. 

Capt. Standish. Governor, the advance guard of the 
enemy is in sight and I propose that I with another cross 
the brook and parley with them. 
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Gov. Cabver. Your powers are discretionary, Captain 
Standish. All is left in your own hands, always remembering 
that we desire peace rather than wdr, if so be we may have 
it in honor. 

Capt. Standish. Hopkins, wilt volunteer to come with 
me? 

Hopkins. Ay, Captain. 

But as the party of parley approaches, the Indian scouts with- 
draw, and although Standish and Hopkins can hear the stir of a 
multitude in the dense woods of Watson's hill and the valley 
between, no creature is in sight. Returning to town, the Captain 
gives it as his opinion that so long as the enemy hold off, he should 
be left imdisturbed while the colony devotes itself to works of 
defence, especially finishing and arming the fort upon the hill, 
and making it ready for immediate use. 

Captain Standish is explaining to the freemen of the Council 
the plan he has formed for organizing his little army, when cries 
of alarm are again heard, and there appears upon the threshold 
a tall, erect savage gorgeously tricked out in war-paint and weapons. 

Samoset. Welcome. 

Allerton. What! Do these men speak English, then! 

Capt. Standish. Look to your side-arms, men. He 
may mean treachery. 

Gov. Carver {extending his hand). Thanks for your 
courtesy, friend. How know you our language? 

Samoset. I am Samoset. I am friend of Englishmen. I 
come to say welcome. 

Bradford. Truly 'tis a marvel to hear him speak in 
our own tongue and so gUbly too. Mark you how he chooses 
his words as one of some dignity himself. 

Samoset (proudly). Samoset, sachem of Monhegan. 
Samoset do well to many Englishmen in his own country. 
{Unrolling a mat which he carries in his arm, the Indian dis- 
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plays the two lost cuces and the wedge and lays them ceremoni- 
ously at the feet of Standish.) The white man has his own 
again. 

Capt. Standish. Our tools. Yes, that is as it should 
be. 

Gov. Carver. And where is Monhegan, friend Samoset? 
Might it be this place? 

Samoset. This place Patuxet. Monhegan nearer to the 
sunrise. 

Gov. Carver. And how far? 

Samoset. Suppose walk, five days; big wind in ship, 
one day. 

Gov. Carver. And how earnest thou and when? 

Samoset. Ship. Three, four moons ago. 

Gov. Carver (aside). Ah, then it is not an armed assault 
upon us. 

Hopkins. Nay, these salvages are iriore treacherous than 
a quicksand. Try him with more questions. 

Bradford. In vino Veritas, Were it not well to give 
him something by way of welcome? 

Samoset. Samoset like beer. Much talk make throat 
dry Uke brook in summer. 

Capt. Standish (with a laugh). Thou'rt right, man, and 
though thy skin's tawny, thy inside is very Uke a white 
man's. John Alden, thou knowest the cupboards of this 
place passing well; find our friend wherewith to fill yon dry 
brook-bed of a throat; that is, with the Governor's per- 
mission. 

Gov. Carver. Surely, surely. Captain Standish. Your 
word is enough. And while Alden finds wherewithal to feed 
and quench his thirst, John Rowland shall bring a mantle or 
cloak from my house to throw about him. 

Samoset (taking a long draught from the tankard). English- 
men have better drink than poor Indian. 
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Win SLOW (aside to the Governor). Let Alden leave not the 
case-bottle within reach of the salvage. Enough will loosen 
his tongue, but a Uttle more will bind it. 

Gov. Carver. Now, friend, if thou hast sufficiently 
refreshed thyself, perhaps thou wilt tell us more about 
Monhegan. 

Samosbt. Monhegan, big island. Many Englishmen 
come there to catch fish. 

Capt. Standish. And what has a sachem of Monhegan 
to do with these parts, friend Samoset? 

Samosbt. Samoset come on ship. Englishman trade 
with Wampanoags. Massasoit, Samoset's friend. Massa- 
soit stay in woods with warriors, Samoset come see if white 
men here friends too. 

Bradford. And where are the Indians who have for- 
merly hved in Patuxet as you call it? Some there must 
have been, for we have found signs a-plenty showing that 
they were here. 

Samoset. Red men all gone to happy hunting ground. 
The com ripened two, three times since. Only one man 
left and bad white man took him in big ship across big 
water. 

WiNSLOW. And this man, where is he now, how call you 
hun? 

Samoset. Tisquantum he name. English trader across 
big water call him other fool name. Red man not know it. 

Capt. Standish. Tisquantum is well enough for a name, 
but why did he not come hither with you, Samoset? 

Samoset. Tisquantum much wise. He Uke see other fox 
put his paw in trap first before he try it. 

WiNSLOw. Wiser than thou, Samoset, meseemeth. How 
ip. it thou wast so much more daring than thy fellow? 

Samoset. Samoset poor fool. He not know enough be 
afraid of anything. Not wise like white man and Tisquantum. 
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Samoset sleeps that night in the loft of Stephen Hopkins's house, 
and alter breakfast the next morning he is dismissed with some 
small gifts and an agreement that he should come the next day 
with Squanto and such others as desire to trade with the white 
men and can offer skins of beaver^ marten, or other valuable fur. 
Captain Standish sternly warns Samoset that neither he nor his 
companions must bring any weapon into the white man's settle- 
ment without permission. No sooner has the Council assembled 
again to hold a final consultation upon their new orders, than 
yoiing Cooke comes rapping at the door announcing that a large 
body of Indians has appeared on Martin's Hill and seem advancing 
on the village. 

Scene 5 

An interncUional treaty 

Gov. Carver. It is clearly understood that Captain 
Standish is in full control of all military proceedings in this 
community, and we are all bound to follow his orders with- 
out cavil or delay? 

All. Ay. 

Capt. Standish. The Governor's authority is above that 
of the Conmaandant unless martial law be proclaimed, and 
i shall be the first man to submit to it. 

Bradford. Ah, h6re is our friend Samoset coming up 
the hill and another with him. 

WiNSLOW. Tisquantum, I'll be bound. He looks to 
have a certain veneer of civilization over his savagery. 
(Enter Tisquantum tapping his breast grandUoguenUy.) This 
is Tisquantum, friend of EngUshmen. 

Gov. Carver. Tisquantum is welcome, and so is Samo- 
set. Have you brought furs to truck for the white men's 
goods? 

Tisquantum. Tisquantum (He-who-is-angry) has come to 
bid the white man welcome to the home of his fathers. Now 
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that his white brother is here, the red man will no more 
fear the ghosts of his people who all went between one moon 
and the next to the hunting grounds of the Great Spirit. 
But Tisquantum has not come alone. Massasoit, the great 
sachem, and his brother Quadequina, and sixty of his chosen 
braves wait to smoke the peace pipe, and hear what the 
white man will do that he may live in peace in the land which 
the Great Spirit has given to his red children. 

Gov. Carveb. Right glad are we to treat with ye all 
and ye may tell your king that we invite him to a conference 
and a feast with us within the hour. 

Tisquantum. The great chief loves his white brother, 
but asks that he should send one of his chief warriors to stay 
as a pledge of the white man's faith, while Samoset and Tis- 
quantmn remain in the white man's village. 

Capt. Standish. Zounds! And does the barbarian fancy 
that two of his naked salvages count as one of our meanest, 
not to say our principal men! 

WiNSLOW. If the Governor and the brethren consider 
me as a fit man to answer the demand, I will go and convey 
what message is decided upon to this potentate, and if he ac- 
cepts me, will remain as hostage while he visits the settlement. 

Capt. Standish. Nay, Winslow, I claim the post of 
danger, if danger there be. It is the right of mine oflSce. 

Winslow. Not so. Captain; thy duty is to do us right 
in a quarrel, mine to keep us out of a quarrel. Each man to 
his own work. Say you not so. Governor? 

Gov. Carver. Master Winslow is right. Captain Stan- 
dish, and furthermore we need your protection here, should 
an attack be made upon the village. 

Capt. Standish. I submit, and my good will go with thee, 
Master Ambassador; but be sure if thy skill at keeping the 
peace fails of saving thy scalp, thou shalt have a royal guard 
of salvages to escort thee whither thou wilt go. 
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WiNSLOW. Gramercy for thy courtesy, good my Valiant. 
But I hope my wit shall avail to save my scalp. 

Massasoit is waiting in tJie middle of a little glade to receive 
Winslow, and the two converse together by means of an interpreter. 

Massasoit. Tell the white man he is welcome. 

Winslow {bovdng to the Chief). Thank your king for his 
courtesy and tell him that my sovereign lord and master, 
King James the First of Great Britain, salutes him by me, 
and will be ready to make terms of peace and amity with 
him. And tell him furthermore that Governor Carver, the 
chief man of our settlement, is desirous of seeing him and of 
arranging with him terms of alliance and of trade. Our de- 
sire is to purchase peltrie of every sort, and we are ready to 
pay for all that we receive, but it is best that the Governor 
and the king should arrange these matters together.^ Mean- 
time the governor begs your king's acceptance of this little 
gift {offering two sheath knives f a copper chain with a glittering 
pendantj a parcel of biscuit, a little pot of JmUer and a flask 
of strong water) for his own use; while to his brother, the 
Prince Quadequina, he offers this knife for hi& pocket — nay, 
for his girdle, and this jewel for his ear. And if the king 
will go now to the village to confer with our governor, I, 
who am ranked the lowest among my company, will remain 
here as surety until his return. 

The treaty which was made at this time is a matter of history; 
and it was so much to the advantage of both sides that not only 
was it sacredly observed in the beginning, but nineteen years 
later, when Massasoit felt his life drawing to a close, he brought 
his sons Alexander and Philip to Plymouth, where the "Auncient 
League and Confederacy" was formally renewed and ratified 
before the court then in session. 

Squanto, pleading that the place was really his home, an- 
nounced his intention of remaining with the white men. Samoset 
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had already hdped himself to the freedom of the town, and 
these two with Hobomok, the especial retainer of Standish, 
remained the faithful and useful friends of the white men for the 
remainder of their lives. 

ACT IV 

THE MAYFLOWER RETURNS TO ENGLAND 

CHARACTERS 

Priscilla Mouneb Edward Winslow 

John Aldbn William Bradford 

Captain Myles Standibh Doctor Fuller 

Captain Jones James Wakren 

Governor Carver Stephen Hopkins 

Elder Brewster Other bien op the company 
WiLiJAM Allerton 

Scene 1 
Prisdlla^s letter 

Living room in Elder Brewster's house. Priscilla and John 
Alden present. 

Priscilla Molinbs. John Alden, the Captain says 
thou'rt a ready . writer. Didst learn that along with 
coopering? 

John Alden. Nay, Mistress Priscilla, I was not dubbed 
cooper until I was se'nnight old, or so. 

Priscilla. Oho! Then thy schoolcraft all came in the 
first week of thy life, eh? 

John. Have thy way, Priscilla. Thou knowest well 
enow thou canst not anger me. 

Priscilla. Truly? Well, I never cared to see a man 
maiden-meek. But thou canst write? 

John. Ay, and so canst thou, I have heard. 

Priscilla. Heed not all thou hearest, John; no, nor 
believe all thou seest. 
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John. But what about my pencraft? Can I do aught 
for thee? 

Pkiscilla. Mayhap. 

John. And what is it, maid? Well thou knowest it is 
more than joy for me to do thy bidding. . 

Priscilla. Nay, I know not what feeUng "more than 
joy" can be, unless haply it topple over t'other side and 
become woe, and I should be loth to breed thee woe. 

John. And I as loth to let thee; but still thou dost it 
and will do it. 

Priscilla. Verily! 

John. Ay, verily; but what is thy bidding, Priscilla? 
for I have an errand on hand. Tell me, mistress, what my 
pen can do for thee. 

Priscilla. Thy pen! Then 'tis not thy heart or thy 
hand that is at my service? 

John. Oh, sweetheart, thou knowest only too well that 
hand and heart and all I have are thine if thou wilt but take 
them. 

Priscilla. Nay, John, thou must not speak so, no, 
nor touch my hand until I give it thee of mine own free 
will — 

John. Until? That means that sometime thou wilt 
give it! 

Priscilla. Well, then, I don't say until, and if thou dost 
pester me, I'll say never. And I'll ask John Rowland to 
write my letter. 

John. Stay, stay, Priscilla! If 'tis a letter to be written, 
let me write it, for I was the first one asked, and I'll not 
pester thee, lass. I am a patient man by nature, and I'll 
bide thy good pleasure. 

Priscilla. There, now, that's more sensible, and as my 
own time runs short as well as thine, sit down at the comer 
of the table here — hast thy ink-horn with thee? Ay, well, 
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here is paper ready, and we have time before I must make 
supper. 

John {looking at some marks on the mndow ledge cut to 
show the shadows cast at different hours of the day). Yes, an 
hour or more. 

Priscilla. Come now. Master Alden, I am ready. 

John. And so am I ready. To whom shall I address the 
letter? 

Priscilla. Methinks I should first put time and place 
at the head of the sheet. So have I noted that letters are 
most commonly begun. 

John. Ay? Well, then, here it is: — *'The Settlement of 
New Plymouth, March the 21st inst. A.D. 1620." ^ And 
what next. Mistress Priscilla? 

Priscilla. Next, Master John, thou mayest set down, 
"My weU beloved" — 

John. Well, who is thy well beloved? 

Priscilla. Nay, the name is of no importance. Let us 
go on. 

John. Very well, "My well beloved" is set down. 

Priscilla. "I promised thee news of my welfare as 
soon as opportunity should serve to send it" — 

John. Well? 

Priscilla. "And now I would have thee know that I 
find none to take thy place in my heart or eyes" — 

John {laying down' his pen and rising from the table). I 
did not deem thee so unmaidenly, Priscilla, as to ask a man 
who loves thee to write thy love-messages to one thou f avor- 
est more highly. 'Tis not well done. Mistress; neither 
modest nor kind. 

Priscilla. I wonder at thy hardihood, John Alden, 
putting such reproach upon me. Never think again that I 

^ This was by the old style of reckoning time. According to new 
style the date would read March 31st, 1621. 
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will listen to thy wooing after such insult, and, thou stupid 
oaf, did I not tell thee the letter was to Jeanne de la Noye, 
my deiar girl friend in Leyden? 

John. Nay, thou toldest me no such, thing. 

Pkiscilla. Well, I tell thee now, and thou mayest put 
Jeanne after "My well-beloved" at the top, an' thou wilt. 
Art satisfied now, thou quarrelsome fellow? 

John. Satisfied that thou wilt bring me to an untimely 
grave, thou wicked girl. 

Pbiscilla. Well, then, sit down and finish my letter be- 
fore thou seekest that same grave, for the shadows creep on 
apace. Nay, now, I will be good, good John. 

John. Ah well-a-day, I am indeed an oaf, as thou sayest, 
to be so wrought upon by a maid's smiles or frowns, but 
have thy will. Mistress, have thy will. 

Pbiscilla. Nay now, John, cannot a big, brave fellow 
like thee take a poor maid's folly more gently? Think then, 
dear John, of how forlorn a maid it is; think of the graves 
under yon springing wheat — 

John. There, there, dear heart, forgive my rude brutish- 
ness; forgive me, sweet one, or I shall go out and do some 
injury to myself or another, thou has so stirred my sluggish 
heart — 

Pbiscilla (with a ringing laugh). Thy sluggish heart, 
John? Why thy heart is like an open tub of gimpowder, 
and all my poor thoughtless words seem to kindle it! Well 
then, sith both are sorry and both fain would be friends, let 
us get on with my fond messages to Jeanne and her sister 
Marie, or I shall have to put away my paper hardly the 
worse for work. 

John. Well then, thou honey-bee, as sweet as thy sting 
is sharp, what next? 

Pbiscilla. Tell her in your own words how long we were 
cooped up in yon vile-smelling old tub, and how when we 
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landed Mary Chilton and not I was first of all the women 
to leap upon the rock we call our threshold; and oh, John, 
tell her I am orphaned of father and mother and brother, 
and even the dear old servant, who carried me in his arms, 
and many a time in Leyden walked behind us three mala- 
pert maids — oh me, oh me! (hides her face in both hands 
and turns toward the window sobbing). 

Capt. Standish (entering the room sudderUy). Is Alden 
here? 

John. Ay, Captain. 

Capt. Standish, (motioning the yovih outside). Hast thou 
done aught to offend Mistress Molines? 

John. Not I. She asked me to write for her to some 
maid of her acquaintance in Leyden, and when it came to 
telling of her orphanage and desolate estate, her woman- 
heart gave way, and she was moved to tears. 

Capt. Standish. Ay, ay, poor child! 'Tis sad enow, 
but we will put that all right presently — yes, I promised 
William Molines, and let him die at ease, and I will keep my 
word to the dead. A husband and home will soon comfort 
her orphanage, eh, John? 

John (in great confusion). I know not, sir — I — doth 
she know of this compact betwixt her father and you? 

Capt. Standish. Come now, thou'rt not nay father con- 
fessor, lad, nor yet my general. Get thee back to thy pen- 
craft and when it is done come to me at the fort. I have 
work for thee. 

John. Yes, sir. (He enters the house and finds Prisdlla 
quite calm but a Utile subdued in manner.) And now wilt 
thou set thy name at the foot, Priscilla? 

Priscilla. Let me see. Ah, there is yet a little room. 
Say, "My friendly salutation to thy brothers, Jacques, 
Philip, and Guillaume; and now I think on't, Jacques 
asked me to advise him if this were a good place for a young 
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man to settle; and as I promised, I will now bid thee say 
that to my mind it is a place of goodly promise, and I were 
glad indeed to see all my friends of the house of de la Noye 
coming hither in the next ship/' 

John. I have heard ere now that the pith of a woman's 
letter was in the post scriptumj just as the sting of the honey- 
bee cometh at the latter end. And now wilt thou sign? 

Pkiscilla. Yes, give me the quill. Cidj how it sputters 
and spatters! "lis a wondrous poor pen, John. And now 
address it to the Sieur Jacques de la Noye for Mademoiselle 
Jeanne de la Noye, and I will trust thee to put it with the 
letters already writ to go by the Mayflower, and thank thee 
kindly, John, for thy trouble. 

John. Thou'rt more than welcome, Priscilla. 

Prxscilla. But why so grave upon't, lad? 

John. "The heart knoweth its own bitterness," and 
mine hath no lack of bitter food, Priscilla. 

Priscilla. Nay, perhaps thou tumest sweet into bitter. 
A kind word to the brother of my gossip Jeanne — 

John. Ah, that's not all, nor the worst. But there, I'll 
fetch thee some water from the spring. (He seizes the bucket 
and goes hastily out,) 

Priscilla {musingly). Handsome Jacques with his quick 
wit and gentle breeding, our brave Captain, the pink of 
knightly chivalry, and — John! — 

Scene 2 
Captain Joneses offer 

A room in the Captain's house, John Alden vyrUing at a 
table. 

Capt. Jones {entering). Ho, Jack! Where's thy master? 

John Alden. In heaven, Master Jones, or mayhap thou 
meanest King James, who by last account was in London. 
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Capt. Jones. I crave thy pardon, worshipful Master 
Alden! I would fain know where thy servant Carver, and 
thine other retainers Winslow and Standish and AUerton 
and the dominie may be. 

Alden. 'Tis a large question, Master Jones, for I do 
not keep them in my pocket as a general thing, and they are 
just now about their own business. Might I ask thine? 

Jones. Were I not in such haste 'twould be to cudgel 
some manners into thee. Master Insolent; but come now, 
prithee be a good lad and bring me to the Governor, the 
Captain, and the Eldgr, for time and tide are pressing, and 
I would fain be gone. 

Alden. In that direction our fancies pull together 
strangely, and if thou'lt find a seat in the Common House, 
I'll see if I can come upon the Fathers. (With an inarticur 
late growl the master of the Mayflower does (w he is bid and 
soon the men whom he wished to see come in.) 

Gov. Carveb. Good-morrow, Captain Jones, John Alden 
tells me that thou wouldst have speech with all of us together. 

Jones. Yes, Master Governor, and glad I am that peevish 
boy did my errand so largely, for what I have to say concerns 
every man, ay, and woman and child in your settlement. 

Gov. Carver. In truth! And what may it be, Master 
Jones? Is the sailing day fixed as yet? 

Jones. To-morrow's flood will see me oflf, wind and 
weather permitting. 

Elder Brewster. And God willing. 

Jones. If as you say God guides the wind and the 
weather, reverend sir, fair weather speaks his willingness for 
me to sail, doth it not? 

Capt. Standish. Sith thy time is so short, Jones, may- 
hap thou'lt spare it, and tell thine errand at once. 

Jones. So cock-a-hoop still, my little Captain? Hard 
work and starving do not cool thy temper, do they? But 
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hold, man, hold. "lis indeed true that I am scant for time, 
and my errand is just this: Ye have been good friends and 
true to me when I was in need, with my men half down and 
half ready to mutiny, and your women have well-nigh 
brought me to believe in saints and angels and such like 
gear; and I have come to oflfer such of you as will take it a 
free passage home, if the men will help to handle the ship, 
and the women cook and nurse such as be ailing. Or if you 
choose to give up the emprize and load your stuff as ye were 
before, I'll take the stuff for passage-money, and trust 
Master Carver's word for the rest. 

Gov. Carveb. Brethren, ye have heard Master Jones's 
proffer, and I doubt not ye agree with me that it is kindly 
and generously spoken and meant. What say ye to it man 
by man? Elder Brewster? 

Elder B. I say, "Cursed be he who having put his hand 
to the plough tumeth back." 

Gov. Carver. And Master Allerton? 

Allebton. I will abide the decision of the rest. 

Gov. Carver. And Master Winslow? 

WiNSLOW. I and mine remain here. 

Gov. Carver. And thou, Captain Standish? 

Capt. Standish. Our trumpeter hath not been taught 
to sound the retreat. 

Gov. Carver. And Bradford? 

Bradford. I fain would stay here. 

Gov. Carver. And thou. Doctor? 

Doctor Fuller. I' faith, I see better hope of practice 
here than in the old countries. I stay. 

Gov. Carver. And. I have come here to live and to die. 
So you see, good Master Jones, that while kindly grateful 
for your offer and your heartiness, we cannot accept the 
first, but will requite the last with equal good will. 

Jones. Ay, and I want your good will. 
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Gov. Carver. But before we say more, brethren, we 
must not forget that, as the master hath said, this question 
concerns every man, woman and child in the colony; and 
while we would not send unprotected women or children 
upon a long voyage with such a crew of men as the May' 
flower — 

Jones. Ay, they're not psalm singers. 

Gov. Carver. Every man in the company has a right 
to decide for himself and those belonging to him, and I will 
ask our Captain to bid the attwidance of every man over 
twenty years old in the company here at once. 

Capt. Standish (rising). It shall be done, Governor. 

Ten minutes later all the rest of the men who are left of the 
Pilgrim Fathers crowd into the Common House and listen atten- 
tively while the Governor briefly but distinctly conveys to them 
Master Jones's oflfer. 

Gov. Carver. Ye understand, brethren, that any one 
of you or all of you are free to accept this oflfer without re- 
proach. We seven men to whom the message was first con- 
veyed have for ourselves refused it, but our will is not binding 
upon any of you. Master Hopkins, Master Warren, Cooke, 
Soule, Eaton, Howland, Alden, Gilbert Winslow, Browne, 
Dotey, Lister, Billington, Goodman, and Gardner, I call upon 
each of you in turn, will you and those belonging to you 
return to England in the Mayflower, or will ye abide here 
and trust in God to sustain us in the undertaking we have 
entered upon in His name? ' Master Warren and Master 
Hopkins, will you declare your wishes? 

Warren. I have no desire but to stay, and I have writ 
to my wife to come to me and bring our five daughters. 

Hopkins. I am no idle maid with a yea say and a nay 
say. I am here with all belonging to me, and here I abide. 

Cooke. I remain. 
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SouLE. I have no desire but to remain. 

Eaton. Nor have I. 

Rowland. I stay with my best friends. 

Alden. And I with my Captain. 

Gilbert Winslow. I do not wish to return. 

Browne. Methinks it would be but a poor exchange to 
sell freedom at such a price. 

DoTEY. Well thought on, comrade, I agree with thee in 
this. 

Lister. So also do I. 

BiLLiNGTON. This be the country for me. 

Goodman. Notwithstanding mine eyes would fain dwell 
once more on the hedgerows of England, I remain here. 

Gardner. And I with thee. 'Twould have to be a better 
oflfer than yon that would tempt me from this place. 

Gov. Carver. We thank you, friend, for your kindly 
invitation to take passage with you for our old home, but 
not one among us will give up the hope of our new home. 
Not one having set hand to the plough will turn back! 

Jones (looking slowly around). Not one? 

Elder Brewster (exuUanUy). Not one! 

All. Not one! 

ACT V 

THE CAPTAIN'S WOOING 
CHARACTERS 
Captain Mtles Standish Hobomok 

John Alden Governor William Bradford 

Pmscilla Molines Edward Winslow 

Giles Hopkins John Howland 

Scene 1 

The envoy appointed 

On a lovely evening ia June,* Captain Standish is seated at the 
door of his house smoking a pipe wondrously carved from a block 
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of chalcedony and presented to him by the Indian Hobomok. 
John Alden stands near, idly pitching pebbles at the guns in the 
Fort. 

Capt. Standish. "lis a goodly sight, a sweet and fair 
country. 

John Alden. What is it, Master? 

Capt. Standish. Saw you ever a fairer sight, lad? And 
now I think on't, here is a quiet and a leisure time wherein 
to study out the strategy of that wooing emprise I was telling 
thee of — nay, did I tell thee? 

Alden. Wooing? what — I — I know not fairly. 

Capt. Standish. Ay, my wooing of Priscilla Molines, 
thou knowest. I thought I spoke to thee of it, but at all 
odds the time has now come when I should address the 
maid. I ought indeed to have done it long ago, and mayhap 
she will be a bit peevish at the delay, for doubtless her father 
told her ere he died of our compact; but there has been no 
convenient season, and truth to tell. Jack, I have no great 
heart toward the matter — yon green plateau lies betwixt 
me and — I tell thee, boy, {rising from the bendi and lighUy 
touching Alden* s breast. with the numthpiece of his pipe) thou 
shalt woo her for me. 

Alden. I — I woo her — nay. Master, nay — 

Capt. Standish. And why nay, thou foolish boy? 
'Twill be rare practice for thee against some of these lassies 
grow up, and thou wouldst fain go a-wooing on thine own 
account. Nay, then, can it be that a young fellow who would 
gaily go forth against Goliath of Gath were he in these parts, 
is craven before the bright eyes and nimble tongue of a little 
maid? Dost think Priscilla will box thine ears? 

Alden. Nay, but — 

Capt. Standish. Nay me no buts and but me no nays, 
for the scheme tickles my fancy hugely, and so it shall be. 
Thou seest. Jack, it were more than a little awkward for me 
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to show reason why I have not spoken sooner, and the fair 
lady's angry dignity will be appeased by seeing that I stand 
in awe of her, and woo her as princesses are wooed, by proxy. 
Thou shalt be my proxy, Jack; but come on, lad, 'tis time 
for prayers and thy woesome face suits the occasion. What's 
amiss, lad? 

Alden. Naught's amiss. Master. 

Capt. Standish. Then thy looks belie thy mood. But 
belike thou'lt be in a different one by the morrow and can 
mind the business I bade thee take in hand while we go to 
find that scapegrace lad of Billington's who hath run away 
to the Indians. 

Alden. Ay, Master. 

Capt. Standish (jmUing his hand affectionately on Alden's 
shoulder). Nay, lad, did I not know thee for a true heart, 
I might e'en think thee loth to do this errand for thy friend. 

Alden. It is enough that thou askest it in the name of 
our friendship. Thine errand shall be done — on the morrow. 

Scene 2 
Priscilla's answer 

On the morrow when the sun is all but touching the crest of 
Captain's Hill, John Alden leaves the work at which he has labored 
like a Titan all day long, and after stoppiag at the brook to throw 
the clear water in bucketfuls over his head and neck, and then 
rubbing himself with a coarse towel until the crisp hair curls and 
the fair skin glows out from under its coat of simbum hi strong 
relief to the white teeth and blue eyes, the unwilling envoy strolls 
down the hill to Elder Brewster's cottage. 

It is the hour which the women use each for her own refresh- 
ment, and Priscilla sits alone spinning some exquisitely fine linen 
thread and singing. Now it is a bhthe chanson brought by her 
mother from her French home; now it is a snatch of some Dutch 
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folkfr-lied, and again the rude melody of an old Huguenot hymn. 
But suddenly mto the sonorous stram of Luther's Hynm breaks 
the joyous trill of a song sparrow. Accepting the challenge, the 
girl takes up the bird's strain in an miworded song, sweeter, 
richer, more full of joy and love and sunshine than his own, until 
the Uttle fellow with an angry chirp and a flirt of the wings flies 
onward to the forest. 

John Alden (stepping in at the open door). Well 
done, maid! Thou hast so outsung the bird that he hath 
flown. 

Pbiscilla. Nay, methinks he flew because he saw an owl 
abroad, and owls are ever grewsome neighbors to poor little 
songsters. • 

John. Well do I like thy merry mood, Priscilla, and care 
not though thou flout me ever so sharply; but mine errand 
to-day is somewhat of importance, and I pray thee to listen 
seriously. 

Pbiscilla. Nay, good lad, waste not such solenmities on 
me.* 'Twill be Sunday in three days and thou canst take 
the Elder's place and let him learn of thee how soberly and 
seriously to exhort a sinner. 

John. Priscilla, wilt thou be serious? 

Priscilla. As death, John. What is it? 

John. I writ a letter for thee to thy friend, Jeanne de la 
Noye — 

Priscilla. 'Tis a sad truth, John. 

John. And methought there was in it some word that 
pointed to — to — 

Priscilla. Yes, good youth, that pointed to — to — 
what then? 

John. That pointed to some contract, or mayhap naught 
more than some understanding — 

Priscilla. If 'twas a word that pointed to any under-* 
standing of thee and thy stammerings, John Alden, I pray 
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thee speak it without more ado. Say out what is in thy 
mind if indeed there is aught there. 

John. Well then, art thou promised to Jacques de la 
Noye, and is he coming to wed thee? 

Pbiscilla. Of a truth there's no call to complain of 
blindness in thy speech now, Master Alden. But still I 
have noted that if thou canst drive a bashful yoiith out of 
his bashfulnesSy there are no bounds to his forwardness. 

John. Loth were I to offend thee, Priscilla, and that 
thou knowest right well, but I fain would have an answer 
to my queiy. If 'tis a secret, thou knowest I will keep it. 

Pbiscilla. Nay, I'll keep it myself, and not trouble thee 
with what proved too burdensome for myself. 

John. But, Priscilla, I am sent to thee with a proffer of 
marriage, and if thou'rt already bespoke, 'tis not fitting 
that thou shouldst hear it. 

Pbiscilla. Thou'rt sent, John Alden! Who sent thee? 

John. Captain Standish. 

Pbiscilla. Sent thee! Was it too much honor to a poor 
maid for him to do his own errand? 

John. Nay, be not angered, Priscilla, although he feared 
thou wouldst be. 

Pbiscilla. Ah, he did fear it, did he! Then why did he 
doit? 

John. Why, he feared that thou wert angry already, 
and he would have thee know he stood in terror, and dared 
not present himself — 

Pbiscilla. John Alden, art thou and thy master joined 
in a league to flout and insult me, an orphaned maid? If 
thou hast an errand to me from Captain Standish, say it out 
in as few words as may be, or I will never speak to thee again. 

John. Thou'rt right, Priscilla, and I have done sore dis- 
credit thus far to the honorable master on whose errand I 
come. Captain Standish, as no doubt thou knowest, spake 
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with thy father before he died of a marriage in time to come 
between him and thee — 

Pmscilla. Nay, I knew it not, nor am bound by any 
such speech. 

John. Captain Standish took it that thou didst know, 
and feared that thou hadst felt his silence to be some want 
of eagerness — 

Pbiscilla. Ay, I see! He feared that I was angered 
that he had not wooed me across his wife's and my father's 
.graves, and so thrust thee forward to bear the first outburst 
of my fury! *Tis kindly thought on if not over valiant, and 
'tis an honorable, a noble office for thee, John, who hast at 
odd times thrown me a soft word thyself. 

John. Oh maiden, maiden, wilt thou trample to death 
the poor heart that thou knowest is all thine own! Sure 
thou hast triumphed often enough in despising my humble 
suit, without wounding me afresh to-day, and when I fain 
would rally my poor wits to honorably fulfill the embassage 
that brings me here. Sith I may not hope to call thee mine, 
maiden, I could better bear to see thee the wife of the noble 
soldier whom I serve than of any other man, be he Fleming 
or Dutchman or what not, so that thou art not promised. 

Pbiscilla. Go on, then, and say thy knight's message, 
most worthy squire, and let us make an end on't. 

John. Thou knowest the Captain for thyself, Priscilla, 
but mayhap thou knowest not that he cometh of noble lin- 
eage, a race that hath borne coat-armor since Norman 
William led them across the Channel — 

Pbiscilla (mockingly). Didst bring some heraldic tree 
or chart to dazzle mine eyes withal? 

John. Among his ancestors are men of noble deeds and 
proud achievements who have carried the name of Standish 
of Standish in the forefront of battle and in King's Councils, 
and have ranked among the princes of the idolatrous Church 
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to which they still cling; but among them all, Priscilla, 
hath never risen a braver, or a nobler, or a more honorable 
man than he who wooes thee — 

Priscilla. Did he bid thee say all that also? 

John. Nay, Priscilla, there's a time for all things, and 
I must feel it unworthy of thy womanhood to so perversely 
jeer and flout at a good man's love, when 'tis honestly offered 
thee. 

Priscilla. Nor would I, John. But I have heard naught 
of any love offered me by Myles Standish. Thou hast offered 
in his name some coat-armor and a long lineage and courage 
"both ancestral and of his own person and — what else? I 
forget, but surely there was no love among these commod- 
ities. Didst drop it by the way, or did the Captain forget 
to send it, John? 

John. Mayhap he kept it back to give thee by word of 
mouth, Priscilla, and if he did, it is a treasure even thou 
shouldst not despise, for never did I see a nature so brave, 
so strong, so tender. Thou knowest how sorely ill I was six 
weeks or so by-gone, and none did a hand's turn for me but 
the Captain, nor needed to, for never was. nurse so delicate 
of touch, so unwearied, so cheerful and so full of device as 
he. No woman ever equalled him in those matters where we 
long for woman's tendance, and yet never a soldier played 
the man more valiantly where man's work was in hand. Ah 
Priscilla, 'tis a heart of gold, a man among ten thousand, a 
tower of strength in danger and a tender comforter in suffer- 
ing that is offered thee — be wise beyond thy years and 
answer him comfortably. 

Priscilla. And hast thou done, John? Hast said all 
thy say? 

John. Ay, maid. 

Priscilla. Then clear thy memory of it all, and make 
room for the answer I will give thee. 
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John. And let it be a gentle one, Priscilla. 

Priscilla. Oh, thou knowest how to dress an unwelcome 
message in comely phrase bettesr than any other man of my 
acquaintance. So try thy skill on simple NO, for 'tis all 
I have to say. 

John. But, Priscilla, but, maiden, bethink thee, be not 
so shrewd of tongue. 

Priscilla. Nay, wilt have my reason, Master Envoy? 
Well then, I care not for a man who cares not to do his own 
wooing. I care not for a man so well assi^ed that I will be 
held by what he avers is my dead father's bidding, that he 
can let weeks and months roll by or ever he finds time to 
convince himself of the matter. I care not for coat-armor 
nor for pedigree, I whose forbears were honest bourgeoisie 
of Lyons who scrupled not to give up all for conscience' 
sake, while this man is neither Papist like his kinsfolk, nor 
Independent like those he lives among. And I care not for 
a red beard, nor for widowers, nor for men old enough to be 
my sire. 

John. Nay, he is but six-and-thirty, maiden. 

Priscilla. And I naught-and-twenty, and I am a-weary 
of thy stupidity, John Alden, and I fain would be alone, so I 
wish thee good e'en — and a keener wit. (Priscilla jumps 
up, nearly overturning her wheel, and whirls past John up the 
clumsy stair leading to her own nook in the loft of the cabin.) 

John {in dismay). But, Priscilla! 

Priscilla {in mockery from the head of the stairs). Why 
don't you speak for yourself, John? {Alden looks after her 
sorrowfvMy and slowly leaves the house.) 

Governor Bradford, who has now succeeded Governor Carver 
since the latter's death, as well as Captain Standish, went with 
the expedition for the recovery of the lost lad, John Billington. 
After stormy weather and several adventiwes they returned safely 
toward night of the third day from their departure, bringing the 
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boy with them. They had found hun m the custody of Aspinet, 
who proved to be the owner of some com the Pilgnms had "bor- 
rowed" on the occasion of their first exploring expedition. They 
repaid its value two fold and received the person of the hostage, 
decked with strings of beads and various savage ornaments, from 
the hand of Aspinet himself. 

But more important than boy or com, in the ears of Standish at 
least, is a report received at the same time that the Narragansetts 
have made an attack upon their friend Massasoit's people and 
have carried Massasoit away prisoner. Also that one of Massa- 
soit's pnieses called Corbitant has become an ally of the Narra- 
gansetts, and is now at Namasket, only fourteen miles from 
Plymouth, trying to raise a revolt against both his chief and 
the white men, his allies. 

This news was so alarming that, without waiting for trade or 
for the feast offered them, the Pilgrims at once set sail, and 
when they arrived at Plymouth found Neopeof , a sachem from 
Namasket, telling the men of the colony of the treacherous 
proceedings there. Before the rehef expedition had been home 
three days Squanto and Hobomok were dispatched to discover 
the tmth of the matter, while Neopeof was held as a hostage. 

Scene 3 

The message delivered 

Captain Standish is once more seated on his bench outside 
his cabin door with lighted pipe in hand ready to enjoy the sunset. 

Capt. Standish. And how sped you on your errand, 
Master Envoy? 

Alden. I am so blundering, Master. I told the maiden 
all you bade me, but — but — 

Capt. Standish. But what, thou stammering idiot? 
Dost mean to say the girl flouted the suit of — nay, then, 
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what dost thou mean? Speak out, man, and be not so tim- 
orous! {The sound of someone running up the hill is heard 
and the captain turns angrily to the newcomer,) Well, what 
dost thou want, youngster? Is a man never to be rid of 
half-wit boys in this place? 

Giles Hopkins {breathlessly). Please, Captain, the Gov- 
ernor desires you to come in haste to a sudden council. The 
Indian Hobomok has returned and methinks — 

Capt. Standish. And who cares what thou thinkest! 
Begone before I box thy malapert ears. {Giles darts quickly 
away and the Captain hastily buckles on his sword,) In one 
word, John, was the answer yes, or no? 

Alden. Dear Captain, the maiden said, "Why don't 
you speak for yourself, John?" 

Capt. Standish. John Alden, thou hast betrayed me! 
Me, Myles Standish, your friend. This, then, is the return 
for the more than brotherly affection I have come to hold 
for thee! It were well that I should never see thee more, 
ingrate as thou art! {He strides wrathfvlly out of the cabin 
while Alden stands looking sorrowfuUy after him.) 

Alden. Is it my fault that the maiden has chosen be- 
tween us, my fault that I win, that he is the loser? Nay, he 
shall not leave me thus; I will after him, and when his anger 
cools, his own noble heart will speak for me. 

Scene 4 

As the still wrathful captain bursts iato the council room, he finds 
the Indian Hobomok standing in the midst of an excited group. 

Gov. Bradford. Now here's a coil, Captain. 

Capt. Standish. What is it? Ha, Hobomok, returned 
alone? 

Gov. Bradford. Yes, and with evil tidings. Corbitant 
was calling upon the Namasket Indians, to rise in revolt 
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against our friends and allies among the red men, saying 
that we white men should all be slain as well as those who 
had made alliance with us. They seized our two envoys, and 
Corbitant himself held a knife to Squanto's throat, while two 
fell upon Hobomok; but he, being a lusty fellow, broke from 
them and fled hither as fast as legs would carry him. You 
see the condition he is in. 

Capt. Standish (to Hobomok) . And left thy comrade to die ! 

Hobomok. Hobomok only one man. C!orbitant many 
men. Squanto perhaps dead, but the white man will send a 
hundred of his enemies to be his servants in the Happy 
Land. A brave fears not to die if he may be avenged. 

Capt. Standish. And 1 shall lead our forces to avenge 
both the death of our servant and Massasoit's capture, 
shall I not. Governor? 

Gov. Bradford. How many men do you think it best to 
take. Captain Standish? It were well that you should 
select those whom you will have of your company while 
we are all gathered together here. 

Capt. Standish. 'Tis a hard matter. Here be many 
good men and true, and I need no more than half a dozen. 

WiNSLOW. The Namaskets number forty warriors. 

Capt. Standish. I will choose me Hopkins and How- 
land and Billington and Browne and Cooke and Soule, seven 
hearts of oak and arms of steel: it is enough. 

HowLAND. May not Alden go with us. Captain? He 
hath a very pretty fashion with his weapon. 

Capt. Standish. Am I Captain, or art thou, John 
Howland? 

Gov. Bradford (aside to the Captain). What ails thee, 
Myles; thou'rt sorely chafed at something. Is aught amiss 
that I can help? 

Capt. Standish. Nay, Will, 'tis naught, and less than 
naught* 'Tis but a new knowledge of mine own unworthi- 
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ness. Sure "never such a fool as an old fool" is a good 
proverb. 

Gov. Bradford. 'Tis not a fool to whom we trust the 
lives of our men. 

Capt. Standish (bitterly). Oh, I can fight well enow; 'tis 
my trade and all I'm fit for. (The Captain steps out of the 
Common House and turns his face homeward with Alden in 
his wake.) 

Alden (in a low voice). And not me, Master? 

Capt. Standish. Nay, Jack, I have a text for thee, "I 
have married a wife and cannot come." 

Scene 5 
Forgiveness 

The night before the expedition is to start, as Standish slowly 
enters the Fort to fire his sunset gun, he is startled at seeing a 
muffled figure seated upon an empty powder-keg in an angle of 
the works. As he appears, she rises and, pushing back her hood, 
shows the beautiful face of Priscilla Molines, now strangely pale 
and confused. 

Capt. Standish (sternly). You here, Mistress Molines! 
Alden is not coming. 

Priscilla. It is not Alden but Captain Standish I fain 
would speak withal, and I hope he will pardon my forward- 
ness in seeking him here. 

Capt. Standish. Your commands, mademoiselle? 

Priscilla. Nay, nay, sir, my father's dear loved friend, 
my brother's tender nurse, — mine — Oh, what shall I say, 
how shall I plead for a Uttle kindness. Have pity on a for- 
ward maid's distress — 

Capt. Standish. What, Priscilla, thou canst weep! 

Priscilla. And why not when my heart is sorrowful 
unto death. 
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Capt. Standish. But — there then, child, wipe thine 
eyes and look up and let me see thee smile as thou art wont. 
What is it, maid, what is thy sorrow? 

PRisciiJiA. That you will not forgive me, sir. 

Capt. Standish (stepping back). Forgive thee for what? 

Priscilla. Thou'rt going to a terrible danger, my friend 

— and it may be to death. 

Capt. Standish. Well, girl, 'tis not worth crying for if 
I am. Life is not so sweet to me that I should overmuch 
dread to lay it down with honor. 

Priscilla (sobbing). Oh, oh, and it is all my fault! 

Capt. Standish. Priscilla, I was indeed thy father's 
friend and I am thine and I fain would have wed thee and 
thou didst refuse me, preferring John Alden, who also was 

— nay, is — my friend. What, then, is the meaning of thy 
grief, and what is thy request? 

Priscilla. My grief is, that since that day, you have 
been no more my friend, but looked on me with coldness and 
disdain; and now that you go, it may be to your death, it 
breaketh my heart to have it so, and I fain would b^ your 
forgiveness for aught I have done to offend you, though I 
know not what it may be. 

Capt. Standish. Know not — well, well, let it pass — 
'tis but one more traverse. Yes, child, I forgive thee for what 
to me seemed like something of scorn and slight, something 
of double-dealing and treachery — nay, we'll say no more 
on't. Here is my hand, Priscilla. Now, child, we're friends 
and dear friends, and if yon salvage sheathes his knife in 
my heart, perhaps thou'lt shed a tear or two and say a prayer 
for — thy father's friend. And now thy petition, for time 
presses. 

Priscilla. That thou wilt take John Alden with thee. 

Capt. Standish. What then, who shall read a woman's 
will aright! I left him at home for thy sake, Priscilla 
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PRisaiiLA. So I guessed and I thank you — nay, I 
thank you not for so misjudging me. 

Capt. Standish. Why, what now! Dost want thy troth- 
plight lover slain? 

Pmscilla. No in truth, nor do I want my troth-plight 
friend, for thou art that now, slain; but neither do I want 
one nor the other to lurk safely at home while his brothers 
are at war. There's no coward's blood in my heart more 
than in yours. Captain Standish, and I care not to shelter 
any man behind my petticoats. I will not wed John Alden 
until he hath shown himself a man upon that same field 
whence you do not greatly care to come alive. 

Capt. Standish. Nay, Priscilla, I care more now for 
life than I did an hour since, for I have a friend. 

Priscilla. And you will take John, and if he comes home 
alive, thou'lt smile upon our marriage? 

Capt. Standish. Yes, girl, yes to both. God bless thee, 
Priscilla, for a brave and true woman. And now — good- 
night. 

— From Standish of Standish by Jane G. Austin. 

(Adapted) 
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ACT I 
WHICH INTRODUCES ROBERT BELCHER 

CHARACTERS 
Robert Belcher, the village capitalist Mrs. Belcher 
Housemaid Kezllh Butterwobth, the 

village tailoress 

The scene is laid in the library of the most pretentions dwelling 
in the town of Sevenoaks, "a town strung upon a stream like 
beads upon a thread, or charms upon a chain." The owner of 
the mansion, and, as he fondly imagines, of the town as well, is 
discovered standing before a pier-glass addressing his image in 
the mirror. 

Mr. Belcher. Robert Belcher, you are a brick! Yes, 
sir, you are a brick! You, Robert Belcher, sir, are an al- 
mighty smart man. YouVe outwitted the whole of 'em. 
Look at me, sir! Dare you tell me, sir, that I am not the 
master of the situation? They all come to me, every man of 
'em. It is, "Mr. Belcher, will you be so good?" and "Mr. 
Belcher, I hope you are well," and "Mr. Belcher, I want 
you to do better by me." Ha! ha! ha! My name is Norval. 
It isn't? Say that again and I'll throttle you. Down, down 
in the dust and beg my pardon. It is well; go! Get you 
gone, sir, and remember not to beard the lion in his den. 

* By permission of and by special arrangement with Charles 
Scribner's Sons, authorized publishers. 
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Maid (opening door just wide enough to show her face). 
Please, sir. 

Mr. Belcher. Well? 

Maid. Please, sir. Miss Butterworth is at the door, and 
would like to see you. 

Mr. Belcher. Come in, and shut the door behind you. 
Go and tell Mrs. Belcher that I am busy and she must choke 
her off. I can't see her to-night. I can't see her. 

Mrs. Belcher (coming to door), Robert, I think you 
will have to see Miss Butterworth; I can do nothing with 
her; she is determined to see you before she leaves this 
house. 

Mr. Belcher. Well, send her in; I'll make short work 
of her. (He seats himself at the library table and appears to 
be busy with a pile of papers as Miss BvMerworth enters.) 
Ah! Keziah? 

Miss Butterworth. My name is Butterworth, and it's 
got a handle to it. 

,Mr. Belcher. Well, but Keziah, you know we used to — 

Miss Butterworth. My name is Butterworth, I tell 
you, and it's got a handle to it. 

Mr. Belcher. Well, Miss Butterworth, happy to see 
you; take a chair. 

Miss Butterworth (sitting very straight on edge of a large 
chair). Humph! 

V Mr. Belcher (after waiting in vain for Miss BvMerworth 
to open the conversation). Ah ! — to — what — am I indebted 
for this visit. Miss — ah — Butterworth? 

Miss Butterwort^h (looking into the fire and pressing 
her lips together). I'm thinking. I'm thinking of a man, and 
he — was — a — man — every — inch — of — him, if there 
ever was one, and a gentleman too, if — I — know — what 
— a — gentleman — is, who came to this town ten years 
ago, from nobody — knows — where, with a wife that was 
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an angel, if th^« — is — any — such — thing — as — an — 
angel. He knew more than any other man in Sevenoaks, but 
he didn't know how to take care of himself. He was the most 
ingenious creature God ever made, I do think, and his name 
was Paul Benedict. He invented something that he took 
to Robert Belcher, and he put it into his mill, and — paid 

— him — just — as — little — for — -it — as — he — could. 
And then he invented something more, and — that — went 

— into — the — mill; and then something more, and the 
patent was used by Mr. Belcher for a song, and the man 
grew poorer, while — Mr. Belcher — grew — richer — and 

— richer — all — the — time. And then he invented a 
gun, and his little wife died, and what with the expense of 
doctors and funerals and such things, and the money it took 
to get his patent, which — I — b^ged — him — for — 
conscience' — sake — to keep — out — of — Robert Belcher's 

— hands, he almost starved with his little boy, and had 
to go to Robert Belcher for money. 

Mr. Belcher. And got it. 

Miss Butterworth. How much, now? A hundred 
little dollars for what was worth a hundred thousand, unless 

— everybody — lies. The whole went in a day, and then 
he went crazy. 

Mr. Belcher. Well, you know I sent him to an asylum. 

Miss Butterworth. I know you did — yes. I know 
you did; and you tried to get him well enough to sign a 
paper which the doctor never would let him sign, and 
which wouldn't have been worth a straw if he had signed it. 
The — idea — of — getting — a crazy — man — to — sign 

— a — paper. 

Mr. Belcher. Well, I wanted some security for the 
money I had advanced. 

Miss Butterworth. No; you wanted l^al possession 
of the property which would have made him rich; that's 
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what it was, and you didn't get it, and you never will get it. 
He can't be cured, and he's been sent back, and he's up at 
the poor-house now, and I've seen him to-day. 

Mb. Belcher. Is poor Benedict comfortable? 

Miss Butterworth. Comfortable, yes, in the way pigs 
are. 

Mr. Belcher. Pigs are very comfortable, I believe, as a 
general thing. 

Miss Butterworth. Robert Belcher, you are a brute. 
You know you are a brute. He is in a cell no larger than — 
than a pigpen. There isn't a bit of furniture in it. He sleeps 
on the straw and in the straw and under the straw. His 
victuals are poked at him as if he were a beast. He is a poor, 
patient, emaciated wretch, and he sits on the floor all day, 
and weaves the most beautiful things out of the straw, and 
Tom Buflfum's girls have them in the house for ornaments. 
And he talks about his rifle and explains it, and explains it, 
and explains it, when anybody will listen to him, and his 
clothes are all in rags, and that little boy of his, that they 
have at the house and treat no better than if he were a dog, 
knows he is there, and goes and looks at him and calls to him 
and cries about him whenever he dares. And you sit here 
in your great house with your carpets and chairs that half 
smother you and your looking-glasses and your fine clothes, 
and don't start to your feet when I tell you this. 

Mr. Belcher. Miss Butterworth, I have given you 
considerable time and perhaps you'll be kind enough to 
state your business. I'm a practical man, and I really don't 
see anything that particularly concerns me in all this talk. 
Of course I'm sorry for Benedict and the rest of 'em, but 
Sevenoaks isn't a very rich town, and it cannot aflford to 
board its paupers at the hotel or to give them many luxuries. 

Miss Butterworth. Well then, here is what I've come 
to say to you. The town-meeting comes to-morrow, and 
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the town's poor are to be sold at auction, and to pass into 
Tom Buflfnm's hands again unless you prevent it. I can't 
make a speed), and I can't vote. I never wanted to until 
now. You can do both, and if you don't reform this business 
and set Tom Buflfum at doing something else and treat God's 
poor more like human beings, I shall get out of Sevenoaks 
before it sinks; for sink it will if there is a hole big enough to 
hold it. 

Mr. Belcher. Well, I'll think of it. 

Miss Butterworth. Tell me you'll do it. 

Mr. Belcher. I'm not used to doing things in a hurry. 
Mr. Buffum is a friend of mine, and I've always regarded 
him as a very good man for the place. Of course if there is 
anything wrong it ought to be righted, but I think you've 
exaggerated. 

Miss Butterworth. No, you don't mean to do any- 
thing. I see it clearly. Good-night. 

Miss Butterworth's efiforts to awaken public interest in the 
deplorable condition of the inmates of the poor-house are unavail- 
ing because the great man of the town, Robert Belcher, prefers, 
in order to further his own private plans, that conditions should 
remain as they are. At the town-meeting the keeping of the 
poor is given into the hands of the lowest bidder, and Mr. Buffum 
obtains that privilege for another year. 

ACT II 
WHICH INTRODUCES JIM FENTON 

CHARACTERS 
Jni Fbnton the woodsman Harrt Benbdict 

Scene 1 

Jim, having brought a pack of skins to Sevenoaks, is returning 
on foot to Number Nine, his shanty forty miles away in the woods. 
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About half-way up the hill upon which stands the poorhouse he 
comes upon a little boy who has evidently been weeping. Jim 
has a tender heart and stops- to question the boy. 

Jim Fenton. Well, bub, how fare ye? How fare ye? 
Eh? 

Harry. I'm pretty well, thank you. 

Jim. I guess not. You are as blue as a whetstone. You 
haven't as much on you as a picked goose. 

Harry (bursting into tears). I can't help it, sir. 

Jim. Well, well, I didn't mean to trouble you, boy. Here, 
take this money and buy something to make you happy. 
Don't tell your dad you've got it. It's yours. 

Harry. I don't wish to take it, sir. 

Jim. Now that's good! Don't wish to take it! Why, 
what's your name? You're a new sort of a boy. 

Harry. My name is Harry Benedict. 

Jim. Harry Benedict! And what is your pa's name? 

Harry. His name is Paul Benedict. 

Jim.. Where is he now? 

Harry. He is in the poor-house. 

Jim. And you too? 

Harry. Yes, sir. 

Jim. Well, well, well, well! If that ain't the strangest 
thing I ever heam on! Paul Benedict of Sevenoaks in Tom 
Buflfum's boardin'-house! 

Harry. Yes, sir, and he's very crazy too. 

Jim (sitting on a stone and folding the boy in his great warm 
arms). Harry, my boy, your pa and me was old friends. 
We have hunted together, eat together, and slept together, 
many's the day and night. He was the best shot that ever 
come into the woods. I've seed him hit a deer at fifty rod, 
many's the time, and he used to bring up the nicest tackle 
for fishin', every bit of it made with his own hands. Oh, I 
tell you we used to have high old times. It was worth livin' 
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a year in the woods jest to have him with me for a fortnight. 
Him and me was like brothers, and I'd do more fur 'im than 
fur any livin' man. He used to go out under the trees nights 
and I heam him sajdng somethin' — somethin' very low, as 
I am talking to ye now. Well, he was prayin', that's the 
fact about it, I s'pose; and ye know I felt just as safe when 
that man was around! I don't believe I could 'a' been 
drowned when he was in the woods any mor'n if I'd 'a' 
been a mink. An' Paul Benedict is in the poor-house f 
Where's your ma, boy? 

Harry (bursting into tears). She is dead, sir. 

Jim (tenderly). Oh, now don't! Now don't! don't ye do 
it; it don't do no good. It jest takes the spunk out o' ye. 
Ye wouldn't like to have yer ma in the poor-house. She's 
all right. God Almighty's bound to take care o' her. Now 
jest stop that sort o' thing. She's better oflf with Him nor 
she would be with Tom Buflfum — any amount better oflf. 
Doesn't Tom Buflfum treat yer pa well? 

Harry. Oh, no, sir; he doesn't give him enough to eat, 
and he doesn't let him have things in his room because he 
says he will hurt himself or break them all to pieces, and he 
doesn't give him good clothes or anything to cover himself 
up when it's cold. 

Jim* Well, boy, do ye want to know what I think of 
Tom Buflfum? 

Harry. Yes, sir. 

Jim. It won't do for me to tell ye, 'cause I'm rough, but 
if there is anything awful bad, bad as anything can be — in 
Skeezacks, he is an infernal old Skeezacks. That isn't very 
bad, is it? 

Harry. I don't know, sir. 

Jim. Well, a d — d rascal then; how's that? 

Harry. My father never used such words. 

Jim. That's right, and I take it back. I oughn't to have 
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said it, but tinless a feller has got some sort o' religion he 
has a mighty hard time namin' some people in this world. 
(Listening) What's that! 

Habry. That's one of the crazy people; they do that all 
the time. 

Jim. Look 'ere, boy; can ye keep right 'ere (tapping him 
on the chest) whatsomever I tell ye? Can ye keep yer tongue 
still? — hope you'll die if ye don't? 

Harry. I'll never say anything if they kill me. 

Jim. Well, I'll tell ye what I'm goin' to do. I'm goin' 
to stay to the poor-house to-night if they'll keep me, and I 
guess they will; and I'm goin' to see yer pa too, and somehow 
you and he must be got out of this place. If I stay there 
to-night, I shall want to see ye in the momin', and I shall 
want to see ye alone. Now ye know there's an old stump 
by the side of the road half-way up to the old school-house? 

Harry. Yes, sir. 

Jim. Well, I want ye to be thar ahead of me, and then 
I'll tell ye jest what I'm agoin' to do, and jest what I want 
ye to do. Now ye mustn't know me when I'm about the 
house and mustn't tell anybody you've seed me, and I 
mustn't know you. Now ye leave all the rest to Jim Fenton, 
yer pa^s old friend. Don't ye begin to feel a little better now? 

Harry. Oh yes, sir. 

Jim. You can kiss me if you want to, and then make 
tracks fer yer boardin'-house. I'll be along bimeby. (Harry 
kisses him and then starts off on a brisk run.) Well, Jim 
Fenton, ye've been spiUn' fur somethin' to do fur somebody. 
I guess ye've got it, and not a very small job neither. 

Scene 2 
The next morning at the old stump by the roadside. 
Jim. 'Momin', Harry! I've had ye in my arms all night 
— a Uttle live thing — an' I've been longin' to git at ye 
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again. If ye want to very much, ye can put yer arms around 
my neck an' hug me like a little bar. Thar, that's right, 
that's right. YeVe been thinkin' 'bout what I telled ye 
last night? 

Harry. Oh yes! all the time. 

Jim. Well, in ten days — that is a week from next Sat- 
urday I shall come again. Saturday night don't ye go to 
bed. Leastways ef ye do, ye must git out of the house afore 
ten o'clock and come straight to this old stump. Can ye 
git away an' nobody see ye? 

Harry. Yes, I hope so. They don't mind anything 
about us. I could stay out all night, and they wouldn't 
know where I was. 

Jim. Well, that's all right now. When I come I sh'll 
bring a hoss and wagin, and I sh'll want ye to hold the hoss 
till I go and git yer pa, and then we'll wopse 'im up in some 
blankets an' make a clean streak fer the woods. It'll be 
late Sunday momin' afore anybody knows he's gone, and 
there won't be no people in the road where we're goin', and 
ef we're druv to cover, I know where the cover is. Jim 
Fenton's got friends on the road and they'll be as mum as 
beetles. Did ye ever see a beetle, Harry? Well, they work 
right along and don't say nothin' to nobody; an' you an' 
me has got to be jest like beetles. Remember! an' now get 
back to Tom Buflfum's the best way ye can. 

Harry. Oh yes, sir! I'll surely remember, and I'll be 
here when you come again. {Jim watches Harry creep along 
thrcmgh the bushes toward the house and then takes up his 
rifle and pack and starts in earnest for home, talking to himself 
as he goes.) 

Jim. Pulled the wool over Dr. Radcliffe's eyes all right, 
didn't you? Made him think you was mighty interested 
in that thing he calls medical science with all them hard 
names to it till he let ye go through the insane ward with 
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him, and then you sneaked back to poor Paul Benedict's cell 
while the Doctor was busy with that crowd of poor devils 
that all wanted medicine at the same time. Any man who 
can string things together in the way Benedict did this 
momin' can be cured. He thinks he's in hell an' not much 
wonder, but I'll tell 'im he's goin' on a trip to Abraham's 
bosom and then everything'll be reasomble. If I can git. 
'im to start froha Number Nine, I'll fetch 'im round. He 
never was so much to home as he was in the woods, and 
when I git 'im thar and git 'im fishin' and huntin' an' 
sleepin' on hemlock, an eatin' venison an' com dodgers, it'll 
come to 'im that he's been thar afore, an' he'll look around 
to find Abraham, an' he won't see 'im, and his craze'll kind 
o' leak out of 'im afore he knows it. Hope nobody'll miss 
that key I borrowed this momin', but if they do I guess 
I shan't have much trouble gettin' into that crazy place 
where they keep them poor fellers. 

As Jim has foreseen, the escape of Paul Benedict from the insane 
ward of the poor-house is not discovered until late that Sunday 
morning. The search which ensues proves unavailing, for both 
Benedict and his son have disappeared as completely as though 
the earth had opened and swallowed them up. Suspicion that 
they have been foully dealt with gains ground, and as Robert 
Belcher is known to be the only man who could have any interest 
in Benedict's death, this suspicion rests on him. The great pro- 
prietor feels the change in public sentiment keenly. He makes 
every effort to find the fugitives, because it is for his own interest 
to know whether Benedict is Hving or dead. He also plans and 
later carries out a rascally business scheme, wherein he gets revenge 
for the lack of confidence shown by his fellow-townsmen in the 
sincerity with which he joins in the search for the missing paupers. 

The excitement of the escape, the long journey to Number 
Nine, as Jim calls his home in the woods, and exposure to a severe 
thunder-storm on the way thither brings upon the insane patient 
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a high delirious fever. Jim, burdened with his responsibility, is 
much reheved at the close of the second day to see Mike Conlin 
walking up the path across the river with a snug pack of provisions 
on his back. 

ACT III 
JIM TAKES MATTERS INTO HIS OWN HANDS 

CHARACTERS 

Jim Fenton Robert Belcher 

Mike Conun Paul Benedict 

Keziah Butterworth Voices of Jim's Helpers 

Sam Yates 

Scene 1 
At '' Number Nine" 

Jim (emerging from Benedict's cabin). Now's the time 
when a feller wants some sort o' reUgion or a woman; an' I 
hain't got nothin' but a big dog an' a little boy an' no doctor 
nearer'n forty mile. By the great homed spoon f if there 
ain't Mike Conlin! (Jim pushes his boat from the shore and 
ferries Mike over to his cabin with many expressions of welcome). 

Mike. Och! divil a bit wid ye be glad to see Mike Conlin 
if ye knowed he'd come to arrist ye. Jim, ye're me prisoner. 
Ye've been stalin' a pauper — a pair of 'em, faith — an' ye 
must answer fur it wid yer life to owld Belcher. Come along 
wid ye. None o' yer nonsense, or I'll put a windy in y6. 

Jim. Old Belcher sent ye, did he? 

Mike. Be gorry, he did, an' I've come to git a reward. 
Now if you'll be dacint ye shall have part of it. 

Jim. Did ye tell 'im anything, Mike? 

Mike. Divil a bit. 

Jim. An' ye knowed I'd lick ye if ye did. Ye knowed 
that, didn't ye? 
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Mike. I knowed ye'd thry it faithful, an if ye didn't 
do it there'd be niver a man to blame but Mike Conlin. 

Jim. Mike, Paul Benedict and me was like brothers. I 
found 'im in the devil's own hole an' any man as comes 
atween me an' him must look out fur 'imself forever arter. 
Jim Fenton's a good-natured man when he ain't riled, but 
he'd sooner fight nor eat when he is. (Mike makes no reply 
Imt proceeds to open his pack, and produces therefrom so many 
comforts and dainties which his wife has sent for the sick man 
that Jim is ashamed of his suspicion.) Mike, will ye forgive 
me? I was afeard the money'd be too many fur ye. Here's 
my hand, an' now tell me all about it. 

Mike. Ye see afther ye wint away that night whin ye 
stopped at me house to rist yer sick man an' git 'im dhry, 
I jist lay down an' got a bit of a shnooze, an' in the momin' 
I shtarted for me owld horse. It was a big tramp to where 
ye lift him, an' comin' back purty slow I picked up a few 
shticks and put intil the wagin for me owld woman — pine 
knots an' the like o' that. I didn't git home much afore 
darruk and me owld horse wasn't more nor in the shtable 
an' I 'atin me supper quiet like afore Belcher druv up to me 
house. *'Mike Conlin! Mike Conlin! Come to the dour 
wid ye!" So I wint to the dour, an' he says, says he, '*Hev 
ye seen a crazy feller wid a b'y?" An' says I, "There's no 
feller wid a b'y been by me house in the daytime. If they 
wint by at all, at all, it was when me family was aslape." 
Thin he got out of his wagin an' come in, and he looked 
'round in all the comers careless like, and thin he said he 
wanted to go to the barrun. So he wint to the barrun and 
he looked all about purty careful, and he says, says he, 
"What ye been doin' wid the owld horse on a Sunday, 
Mike?" And says I to him, says I, "Jist a pickin' up a few 
shticks for the owld woman." And he says, says he, "Mike, 
if ye'll find those fellers in the woods I'll give ye five hun- 
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derd dollars." " Squire Belcher," says I, "give me a hunderd 
dollars and I'll thry it," and be gorry I got it right there, 
(slapping his pocket). "Take along somethin' for 'em to 
ate," says he. And faith IVe done that same, and an' 
now I'll stay wid ye fur a week an' 'am me hunderd dollars. 

Mike stays with Jim and helps him nurse the sick man imtil 
the crisis is passed and the patient has spoken and knows where 
he is; then Mike declares that he must go home. 

Jim. Mike, ye've been a godsend. Ye've did more good 
in a week nor ye'U do agin if ye Uve a thousand year. Ye've 
'amed yer hunderd dollars, and ye haven't found no pauper, 
and ye can tell 'em so. Paul Benedict ain't no pauper, and 
he ain't no crazy man neither. 

Mike. Be gorry ye're right! He's jist been down to the 
bottom and shtarted new, an' whin he gets on his legs again 
ye'll niver know 'im for the insane pauper owld Belcher's 
so anxious to find. 

Scene 2 
Miss BiUterworth's home at Sevenoaks 

Time: The last of June, abovJt three months after Benedict's 

escape from the poorhouse, 

Jim (entering). Miss Butterworth, how fare ye? 

Miss Butterworth. I remember you. You are Jim 
Fenton whom I met last spring at the town-meeting. 

Jim. I knowed you'd remember me. Women allers does. 
Be'n purty chirk this summer? 

Miss Butterworth. Very well, I thank you, sir. 

Jim. I've brung a Uttle job fur ye. 

Miss Butterworth. Oh, I can't do it, I'm crowded to 
death with work. It's a hunying time of year. 

Jim. Yes, I knowed that, but this is a pertickler job. 
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Miss Buttbrworth. Oh, they're all particular jobs. 

Jim. But this is fur pertickler folks. 

Miss Buttbrworth. Folks are all alike to me. 

Jim. These clo'es are fur a good man an' a little boy. 
They have nothin' but rags on 'em, an' won't have till ye 
make 'em these clo'es. The man is a pertickler friend o' 
mine, an' the boy is a cute little chap an' he can pray better 
nor any minister in Sevenoaks. Strange things has happened, 
Miss Butterworth, an' if ye want to know what they be, 
you must make these clo'es. 

Miss Buttbrworth. It may be that I can work it in, 
but I haven't the measure. 

Jim. Well, now, let's see. Whar is they about such a 
man? Don't ye remember a man that used to be here by 
the name of — of Benedict, wasn't it? — a feller about to 
my ear — only fleshier nor be was? An' the little feller — 
well, he's bigger nor Benedict's boy — bigger, leastways, 
nor he was then. 

Miss Buttbrworth (jumping to her feet). Can you tell 
me anything about Benedict and his boy? 

Jim. All that any feller knows I know, but I ain't never 
told nobody in Sevenoaks. 

Miss Buttbrworth. Jim Fenton, you needn't be afraid 
of me. 

Jim. Oh, I ain't. I like ye better nor any woman I've seen. 

Miss Buttbrworth (blushing). But you needn't be 
afraid to tell me. 

Jim. An' will ye make the clo'es? 

Miss Buttbrworth. Yes, I'll make the clothes if I 
make them for nothing and sit up nights to do it. (Jim 
draws his chair up to hers and in a low tone tells her the whole 
story as only he knows it and only he can talk it.) 

Miss Buttbrworth (trembling with excitement). I think 
you're the noblest man I ever saw. 
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. Jim. Well, turn about's fair play, they say, an' I think 
you're the most genuine creetur I ever seen. All we want 
up in the woods now is a woman, an' I'd sooner have ye thar 
nor any other. 

Miss Butterworth (Jxmghing). You're a great, good- 
natured blockhead.. That's just what you are. 

Jim. Well, ye can whittle any sort of a head out of a 
block. But I ain't jokin'. I'm in 'amest. I been thinkin' 
of ye ever since the town-meetin', an' when I've be'n helpin' 
Benedict I took some o' my pay thinkin' I was pleasin' you. 
I couldn't help hopin', an' now when I come to ye an' tell 
ye jist how the land lays, ye git rampageous an' treat it like 
a joke. 'Twon't be no joke if Jim Fenton goes away from 
this house feelin' that the only woman he ever seen as he 
thought was wuth a row of pins feels herself better nor he is. 

Miss Butterworth. Jim, I believe you are a good man, 
but we have been brought up very differently, and the life 
into which you wish to bring me would be very strange to 
me. I doubt whether I could be happy in it. 

Jim. Well, little woman, ye know yer own business, but 
there'll be a house with a cupolo an' a stoop, an' a little 
ladder for flowers, an' Jim Fenton'll be the busiest an' 
happiest man in a hundred mile. I — I vow, I guess I 
better go away! Can ye put the clo'es, out around go's to 
git 'em done in two days? I'll pay ye, ye know. 

Miss Butterworth. Yes, I think I can. Good-night, 
you are a good man, Jim Fenton. 

Jim calls for the clothes at the end of the two days and finds there 
is nothing to pay. This fact embarrasses him not a little, but he 
consoles himself by saying that he will make it square some day. 

Jim {taking the big bundle under his left arm and extending 
his right hand). Good-by, little woman. I sh'll see ye 
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agin, an' here's hopin'. I hate to go away an' leave every- 
thing loose like, but I s'pose I must. Yes, I don't Uke to go 
away so, an' arter I'm gone ye mustn't kick a stone in the 
road or scare a bird in the trees for fear it'll be the heart 
Jim Fenton leaves behind him. 

One of the sportsmen who comes regularly to Number Nine in 
September is James Balfour, a New York City lawyer. This 
year he brings with him his son Thede, a lad of twelve years. Mr. 
Balfour becomes interested in Paul Benedict, draws from him the 
story of his life and finally convinces him that it is his duty to 
assert himself. Harry Benedict returns to New York with Thede 
and his father. Mr. Balfour also carries with him full power 
to act for Paul Benedict in recovering damages for infringement of 
patents on machines, implements and processes used by Robert 
Belcher in the manufacture of the Belcher rifle. 

The Belcher family are now living in an extravagantly furnished 
mansion in New York which is, as it happens, directly across the 
street from the home of the Balfours. Harry Benedict immedi- 
ately recognizes the man of whom both he and his father are afraid, 
and it is not long ere Mr. Belcher, running across Harry in the 
street, entices him into his house and attempts to force him 
to give information concerning the whereabouts of his father. 
Harry gets away from his inquisitor, however, and darting 
down the stairs, is out of the house and across the street 
before anyone can stop him. Early that evening a note from 
the house across the avenue is handed to Mr. Belcher. It reads 
as follows: 

"Mr. Robert Belcher: I have been informed of the shameful 
manner in which you treated a member of my family this morning 
— Master Harry Benedict. The bullying of a small boy is not 
accoimted dignified for a man in the city which I learn you have 
chosen for your home, however it may be regarded in the little 
town from which you came. I do not propose to tolerate such 
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conduct toward any dependent of mine. I do not ask for any 
apology, for the explanation was in my hands before the outrage 
was committed. I perfectly understand your relations to the 
lad, and trust that the time will come when the law will define 
them so that the public will also understand them. Meantime 
you will consult your own safety by letting him alone, and never 
presuming to repeat the scene of this morning. 

Yours, 

James Balfour, CounseUor-at-Law,'^ 

The covert threat in this note serves to increase the anxiety 
felt by the great proprietor, and he resolves to send another mes- 
senger to the woods north of Seveneaks to find out if Benedict is 
still alive, or to bring back proof of his death. 

Sam Yates is a lawyer and a former resident of Sevenoaks. 
He has now been living several years in New York, where, after 
entering upon the practice of his profession with great promise, 
he has well-nigh ruined himself with drink. Robert Belcher, 
seeing in him a pliable instrument for the furthering of his plans, 
has dragged him out of the gutter, given him respectable clothing, 
and kept him supplied with money. He sets him to the task of 
finding out whether Benedict is living and in condition to sign 
papers transferring certain patented inventions, upon the manu- 
facture of which Belcher has built up a great fortime. 

Finding himself in possession of an assured livelihood, respect- 
ably dressed and engaged in steady employment, Yates gradually 
regains self-respect and comes in time to loathe both the habit 
which has chained him and the unscrupulous man who has lost 
no opportimity to treat him brutally and to show him that he is 
boimd in his service. He examines all the hospitals, almshouses 
and lunatic asylums in the great city. He is everywhere treated 
courteously and hopes when he comes with he report of his un- 
availing search that he is to be released from the service of such 
a master. He is, however, disappointed in this hope. 
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Scene 3 
Office of Robert Belcher ^ New York City 

Sam Yates (passing his final report into Mr. Belcher's 
hands), I suppose this ends it. 

Robert Belcher. Oh, you do! 

Yates. I do not see how I can be of further use to you. 

Belcher. Oh, you don't! 

Yates. I have certainly reason to be grateful for your 
assistance, but I have no desire to be a burden upon your 
hands. I think I can now get a living in my profession. 

Belcher (sneeringly). Then we've found we have a 
profession, have we? We've become mighty respectable! 

Yates. I really don't see what occasion you have to 
taunt me. I have done my duty faithfully and taken no 
more than my just pay for the labor I have performed. 

Belcher. Sam Yates, I took you out of the gutter. Do 
you know that? 

Yates. I- do, sir. 

Belcher. Did you ever hear of my doing such a thing 
as that before? 

Yates. I never did, sir. 

Belcher. What do you suppose I did it for? 

Yates. To serve yourself. 

Belcher. You are right; and now let me tell you that 
I am not done with you until I have in my hands a certifi- 
cate of the death of Paul Benedict and an instrument drawn 
up in legal form making over to me all his rights, title, and 
interest in every patented invention of his which I am now 
using in my manufactures. Do you hear that? 

Yates. I do. 

Belcher. What have you to say to it? Are you going to 
live up to your pledge, or are you going to break with me? 
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Yates. If I could furnish such an instrument honestly, 
I would do it. 

Belcher. H'm! I tell you, Sam Yates, this sort of thing 
won't do; {getting a glass and a botUe of brandy) you re getting 
altogether too virtuous. Nothing will cure you but an old- 
fashioned drunk. Dip in now and take your fill. You may 
lie here all night if you wish to. 

Yates {trembling and burying his face in his hands). Oh, 
God! Oh, God! 

Belcher. Fudge! What do you make such an ass of 
yourself for? 

Yates. If you'll take those things out of the room and 
see that I drink nothing to-night, I'll do anything. They are 
hell and damnation to me. Don't you see? Have you no 
pity on me? Take them away! 

Calling a servant to bring blankets, Mr. Belcher orders a bed 
prepared on a lounge in the room and leaves poor Yates without 
even the common courtesy of a "good-night." 

In the morning, Yates, feeble and unrefreshed, with seeming 
acquiescence receives his directions for future work. 

Belcher. I want you to take the road from here to 
Sevenoaks, stopping at every town on the way. You can 
be sure of this : he is not near Sevenoaks. The whole county, 
and in iact the adjoining counties, were all ransacked to 
find him. He cannot have found asylum there; so he must 
be between here and Sevenoaks, or must have gone into the 
woods beyond. There's a trapper there, one Jim Fenton. 
He may have come across him in the woods, alive or dead, 
and I want you to go to his camp and find out whether he 
knows anything. My impression is that he knew Benedict, 
well, and that Benedict used to hunt with him. When you 
come back to me after a faithful search, we shall be ready 
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for decisive operations. Write me when you have anything 
to write, and if you find it necessary to spend money to secure 
any desirable end spend it. 

It takes Yates six long weeks to reach Sevenoaks, as he follows 
up every clue and leaves nothing undone which might be of value 
to his employer. Upon reaching Sevenoaks he renews old friend- 
ships and learns for the first time how Mr. Belcher has by a foul 
business deal robbed nearly every family in the Httle village of their 
savings for years. The^rejoicing of his relatives and the cordial- 
ity of his old friends and companions at seeing him dignified, well 
dressed and self-respecting, for they had heard of him in the distant 
city as completely given over to the influence of drink, help to 
strengthen his determination to become a different man. 

He spends a delightful week in the old village, learns of Jim 
Fenton and how to find him, and, armed with fishing tackle, sets 
out on a beautiful spring morning for a fortnight's absence in the 
woods. 

The last ten miles of his journey are made alone in a birch 
canoe which he has hired of Mike Conlin. Great is the surprise 
of Jim and Mr. Benedict as they sit eating their late supper, to 
hear the sound of the paddle down the river and to see approach- 
ing them a city gentleman, who, greeting them courteously, draws 
up in front of the cabin, takes out his luggage and presents himself. 

Scene 4 
In the woods at "Number Nine " 

Sam Yates. Where's Jim Fenton? 

Jim. That's me. Them as likes me calls me Jim, and 
them as don't like me — wall, they don't call. 

Yates. Well, I've called and I call you Jim. 

Jim. All right; let's see yer fishin' tackle. H'm, this 'ere 
tackle wasn't brung from the city, and ye ain't no old fisher- 
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man. This is the sort they keep down to Sevenoaks. A 
trout's a trout anywhere, an' ye hain't got no reel. Ye never 
fished with anythin' but a white birch pole in all ycr life. 

Yates. No, I thought I should find near you the tackle 
used here, so I didn't burden myself. Introduce me to your 
friend, Jim. 

Jim. Wall, I call 'im Number Ten. His name's WiUiams; 
an' now ef ye ain't too tired, perhaps ye'll tell us what they 
call ye to home. 

Yates. Well, I'm Number Eleven, and my name's 
Williams too. 

Jim. What brung ye here? 

Yates. A pair of horses and a birch canoe. 

Jim. Oh! I didn't know but it was a mule and a ban- 
danner handkercher. An' whar be ye goin' to sleep to-night? 

Yates. In the canoe, I suppose, if some hospitable man 
doesn't invite me to sleep in his cabin. 

Jim. An' if ye sleep in his cabin, what be ye goin' to do 
to-morrer? 

Yates. Get up. 

Jim. An' clear out? 

Yates. Not a bit of it. 

Jim. Well, I love to see folks make themselves to home; 
but ye don't sleep in no cabin o' mine till I know who ye be 
an' what yer arter. 

Yates. Jim, did you ever hear of entertaining angels 
unawares? 

Jim. No, but I've heam of angels entertainin' their- 
selves on tin-ware, an' I've had 'em here. 

Yates. Do you have tin peddlers here? 

Jim. No, but we have paupers sometimes. 

Yates. What paupers? 

Jim. From Sevenoaks. 

Yates. And do they bring tin-ware? 
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Jim. Sartin they do; leastways one on 'em did, an' I 
never seen but one in the woods, an' he come here one night 
tootin' on a tin horn, an' blowin' about bein' the angel 
Gabriel. Do you see my har? 

Yates. Rather bushy, Jim. 

Jim. Well, that's the time it come up, an' it's never 
been tired enough to lay down sence. 

Yates. Did you see him afterward? 

Jim. Yes, I seen him. He laid down one night under a 
tree, an' he wasn't called to breakfast, an' he never woke up. 
An' I dug a hole an' put 'im into it, an' he hain't never riz,if 
so be he wasn't Number 'leven an' his name was Williams. 

Yates. Jim, can you show me his bones, and swear to 
your belief that he was an escaped pauper? 

Jim. Easy. 

Yates. Was there a man lost from the poor-house about 
that time? 

Jim. Yes, an' there was a row about it, an' arterward old 
Buffum was took to knowin' less than he ever knowed afore. 
He always did make a fuss about breathin', so he give it up. 

Yates. Well, the man you buried is the man I'm after. 

Jim. Yes, an' old Belcher sent ye. I knowed it. I smelt 
the old feller when I heam yer paddle. When a feller works 
for the devil it ain't hard to guess what sort of a angel he is. 
Ye must feel mighty proud of yer belongin's. 

Yates. Jim, I'm a lawyer; it's my business. I do what 
I'm hired to do. Keep me to-night and to-morrow, show me 
this man's bones, sign a certificate of the statement you 
have made to me, and I will leave at once. 

The next morning the three men go together to the place of the 
pauper's burial, disinter the skeleton, and, after a silent look at it, 
bury it again and return to the cabin. The lawyer draws up a 
paper certifying to the essential facts in the case and Jim signs it. 
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Jim then hurries off his visitor, offering to row him himself to the 
landing ten miles below Number Nine. From there Yates can walk 
to the cabin of Mike Conlin, who will drive him back to Sevenoaks. 
The most of the distance by boat is made in silence, but Jim is 
sorely puzzled by an amused expression on Yates's face which he 
strives in vain to hide. At last Jim can stand it no longer. 

Jim. What the devil be ye thinkin' on? 

Yates. I was thinking how well Benedict is looking. 

Jim (dropping his oars and raising his rifle to his eye). 
Now, Number 'leven, come an' take my seat. Ef ye make 
any fuss, I'll tip ye into the river or blow yer brains out. 
Any man that plays traitor with Jim Fenton gits traitor's 
fare. (Yates, seeing that he has made a fatal mistake does a« 
he is directed.) Now, Sana Yates, turn this boat round. 
(Yaies hesitates.) Turn this boat round, or I'll fix ye so't 
I can see through ye plainer nor I do now. 

Yates. Surely, Jim, you don't mean to have me row 
back. I haven't harmed you. 

Jim. Turn this boat round quicker nor lightnin'! Now, 
row back to Number Nine. 

Yates. Come, Jim, this fooling has gone far enough. 

Jim. Not by ten mile. 

Yates. You surely don't mean to take me back. You 
have no right to do it. I can prosecute you for this. 

Jim. Not if I put a bullet through ye or drown ye. 

Scene 5 

Late in the afternoon Mr. Benedict is greatly surprised to see 
Yates slowly rowing back to the cabin and landing under cover 
of Jim's rifle. 

Jim. Now git out, an' make a bee line for the shanty, an' 
see how many paces ye make on't. 
Mr. Benedict. Jim, what does this mean? 
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Jim. It means that Number 'leven, an' his name's Wil- 
liams, forgot to 'tend to his feelin's over old Tilden's grave, 
an' I've axed 'im to come back an' use up his clean hanker- 
chers. He was took with a fit of knowin' somethin' too, 
an' I'm goin' to see if I can cure 'im. It's a new sort o' 
sickness for him, an' it may floor 'im. 

Yates. I suppose there is no use in canying on this farce 
any longer. I knew you, Mr. Benedict, soon after arriving 
here, and it seems you recognized me; and now here is my 
hand. I never meant you ill, and I did not expect to find 
you alive. I have tried my best to make you out a dead 
man and so to report you; but Jim has compelled me to 
come back and make sure that you are alive. 

Jim. No, I didn't. I wanted to let ye know that I'm 
alive. Jest plant yerself on that 'ere chest, there's somethin' 
in it as'U make ye tell the truth. It ain't powder, but it'll 
blow ye worse nor powder if ye don't tell the truth. 

Yates {sitting down as directed). Jim, you have abused 
me. You have misunderstood me, and that is the only 
apology you can make for your discourtesy. I was a fool 
to tell you what I knew, but you had no right to serve me 
as you have done. 

Jim (doybtfyUy). P'raps I hadn't. 

Yates. I never intended to play you a trick. It may be 
a base thing for me to do, but I intended to deceive Mr. 
Belcher. He is a man to whom I owe no good-will. He has 
always treated me Hke a dog, and he will continue the treat- 
ment so long as I have anything to do with him. I have 
intended to tell him that in my journey to Sevenoaks I did 
not find the object of my search, and that Jim Fenton de- 
clared that but one pauper had ever come into the woods 
and died there. 

Jim. That's the truth. Benedict hain't no pauper nor 
hain't been one since he left the poor-house. 
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Yates. If he knows about old Tilden's escape from the 
poor-house, he'll know that I'm on the wrong scent. If he 
doesn't know about him, he'll naturally conclude that the 
dead man was Mr. Benedict. That will answer his purpose. 

Jim. Old Belcher hain't no fool. 

Yates. Well, why doesn't Mr. Benedict come out like 
a man and claim his right? That would settle all the diffi- 
culties of the case. 

Jim. It's the way he's made — leastways partly. When 
a man's been hauled through hell by the har, it takes 'ijn a 
few days to git over bein' dizzy and find his legs again; an' 
when a man sells himself to old Belcher, he mustn't squawk 
an' try to git another feller to help 'im out of 'is bargain. Ye 
got into it an' ye must git out on't the best way ye can. 

Yates. What would you have me do? 

Jim. I want ye to sw'ar an' sign a Happy David. 

Yates. A what? 

Jim. a Happy David. Ye ain't no lawyer if ye don't 
know what a Happy David is an' can't make one. 

Yates. What would you have me swear to? 

Jim. To what I tell ye. Be ye ready? 

Yates. Yes. 

Jim. Here ye have it then, "I solem-ny sw'ar, s'welp me! 
that I hain't seen no pauper in no woods with his name as 
Benedict — with his name is Benedict — with his name was 
Benedict." Yates, can't ye doctor that a little? 

Yates. Whose name was Benedict. 

Jim. Whose name was Benedict. Now read it over as 
far as ye've got. 

Yates. I solemnly swear that I've seen no pauper in the 
woods whose name was Benedict. 

Jim. Now look-a-here, Sam Yates! That sort o' thing 
won't do. Stop them tricks. Ye don't know me an' ye don't 
know whar ye're settin' if you think that'll go down. 
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Yates. Why, what's the matter? 

Jim. I telled ye that Benedict was no pauper and ye 
say that yeVe seen no pauper whose name was Benedict. 
That's just tellin' that he's here. Oh, ye can't come that 
game! Now begin again, an' write jest as I give it to ye: 
"I solem-ny sw'ar s'welp me! that I hain't seen no pauper, 
in no woods whose name was Benedict." 

Yates. Done, but it isn't grammar. 

Jim. Hang the grammar! What I want is sense. Sign 
yer Happy David. (Yates writes his name on the paper and 
hands it over to Jim.) Now, I s'pose ye don't know that 
ye've been settin' on a Bible; but it's right under ye in that 
chest, an' it's beam an' seen the whole thing. If ye don't 
stand by yer Happy David there'll be somethin' worse nor 
Jim Fenton arter ye, an' when that comes ye can jest shet 
yer eyes an' gin it up. Now I want to do a little swarin' 
myself, and I want ye to write it. "I solem-ny sw'ar s'welp! 
that I will lick Sam Yates — as is a lawyer — with the priv- 
ilidge of self-defence — if he ever blows on Benedict — as 
is not a pauper no more nor Jim Fenton is — and I solem-ny 
sw'ar, s'welp me! that I'll f oiler 'im, and lick 'im — with 
the privilidge of self-defence." 

I'm goin' to sign that an' ye can take it along with ye. 
Swap seats. I'm goin' to sign this settin' over the Bible. 
I ain't goin' to take no advantage on ye. (Suiting the action 
to the wordy Jim seats himself on the chest and emblazons the 
document with his signrmanual,) There, put that in yer 
pocket, and keep it for five year. 

Yates. Is this business settled? 

Jim. Clean. 

Yates. When am I to have the liberty of going out of 
the woods? 

Jim. Ye ain't goin' for a fortnight. Ye're goin' to stay 
here an' have the best fishin' ye ever had in yer life. Ye 
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4 

can stay to the raisin' of my new hotel too, and give ns a 
lift with the other fellers as is comin'. It'll do ye good, an' 
ye'll be as strong as a hoss when ye go out. 

When Yates has been in the camp a week and has taken on the 
color and the manner of a woodsman, there come one evening a 
dozen men to assist in the raising of Jim's hotel, for he has pleaded 
his case so well with the "little woman" that they are to be married 
as soon as the new house ''with a cupolo and a stoop and a little 
ladder for flowers" can be completed. 

Scene 6 

Evening ai ** Number Nine^' just after the last beam in the 
new house has been put in place, 

Mike Be gorry, Jim, ye must make us a spache. 
Ye've plenty of blarney; now out wid it! 

Chorus of Voices. A speech! A speech! 

Jim (soberly). Boys, there's no more talk in me now than 
there is in one o' them chips. I don't seem to have no vent. 
I'm full, but it don't run. If I could stick a gimblet in some- 
where as if I was a cider-barrel, I could talk enough; but 
I ain't a barrel an' a gimblet ain't no use. There's a man 
here as can talk though; that's his trade, an' if he'll say what 
I ought to say, I'll be obleeged to 'im. Yates is a lawyer, an' 
it's his business to talk for other folks, an' I hope he'll talk 
for me. 

Chorus of Voices. Yates! Yates! Yates! 

Yates (mounting a low stump). Boys, Jim wants me 
to thank you for the great service you've rendered him. 
You have come a long distance to do a neighborly deed, and 
that deed has been generously completed. Here, in these 
forest shades, you have reared a monument to human civiU- 
zation. The winters will be the warmer for the fires that 
will bum within it, and the spring will come earlier in pros- 
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pect of a better welcome. The river that washes its feet 
will be more musical in its flow, because finer ears are listen- 
ing. People from the great city will come here year after 
year to renew their wasted strength, and they will carry 
back with them the sweetest memories of these pure solitudes. 

To build a human home, where woman lives and little 
children open their eyes upon life, and grow up and marry 
and die — a home full of love and toil, of pleasure and of 
hope and hospitality, is to do the finest thing that a man can 
do. I congratulate you on what you have done for Jim, and 
what so nobly you have done for yourselves. Your whole life 
will be sweeter for this service, and when you think of a 
lovely woman presiding over this house, and of all the 
comfort it will be to the gentle folk that will fill it full, you 
will be glad that you have had a hand in it. 

Mike (breaking the impressive silence which follows). Be 
gorry! I'd 'a' gi'en 'a' dollar if me ould woman could 'a' 
heard that. Divil a bit does she know what IVe done for 
her. I didn't know myself what a purty thing it was whin 
I built me house. It's better nor goin' to church, bedad. 

That night when all the others have lain down to sleep in the 
cabin, Jim takes his blankets, reaches into the chest and with- 
draws something which he immediately hides from sight, and says 
he is going to sleep in his house. Swinging himself from beam 
to beam, he does not pause until he has reached the cupola. Boards 
have been placed across it for the convenience of the framers, and 
upon these Jim throws his blankets. Under the little package 
that serves as his pillow he places his Bible,, and lies a long 
time looking up at the stars in a waking dream. 

Jim. He's somewhere up thar, I s'pose. I can't see 'im, 
an' I must look purty small to 'im if He can see me. If so 
be He cares for a little buildin' as don't make no show long- 
side o' His doin's up thar an' down here, I hope He sees 
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that I've got the Bible under my head and knows what I 
mean by it. When He made a good woman He did the big- 
gest thing out, and when He started a man to lovin' her, He 
set up the best business that was ever did. I hope He likes 
the 'rangement, an' knows, if He cares, that I'm 'bleeged to 
'im. Amen! I'm gcrin' to sleep. 

ACT IV 

A COURTROOM IN NEW YORK CITY 

Mr. Belcher did not own a single patent by which he was thriv- 
ing in his manufactures. When he had thought to worry the 
inventor into a sale, he only succeeded in driving him into a mad- 
house; and now that Benedict has escaped, all his efforts to find 
out whether he is alive or dead have failed. Mr. Balfour holds 
the secret, and Mr. Belcher knows him to be a man whom he can 
neither bend nor buy. He is in daily expectation of a suit being 
instituted against him for recovery of damages, and he knows 
he is not ready for it. After much secret practice at night, when 
every member of his family is in bed, he forges the signatiu^es of 
Paul Benedict and two witnesses to a document assigning to him- 
self all the patents he has been using. The third witness to the 
assignment is Phipps, his valet, who is as much of a rascal as his 
master. The lawsuit comes on in due time, with Jim Fenton 
both as an interesting and interested participant. 

CHARACTERS 

Cmbr Mr. Cavendish, counsel for the 

Paul Benedict defence 

Jim Fenton Harrt Benedict 

Judge Mr. Belcher 

Mr. Balfour, counsel for the Dr. Charles Barhtdt 

prosecution Sam Yates 

Clerk of court Prof. Albert Timms 

Crier. Oyez! oyez! All — persons — having — business 
— to — do — with — the — Circuit — Court — of — the — 
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United — States — for — the — Southern — District — of 
— New — York, — draw — near, — give — your — atten- 
tion, — and — you — shall — be — heard. 

Mr. Benedict. That's the crier, Jim. 

Jim. What's the matter of 'im? 

Mr. Benedict. That's the way they open the court. 

Jim. Well, if he opens it with cryin' he'll have a tough 
time a shuttin' it. 

A jury is impanelled, the case of Benedict vs. Belcher is called, 
and the counsel for both parties declare themselves ready for the 
trial. The suit is for damages, in the sum of half a million dollars, 
for the infringement of patents on machines, implements and 
processes, of which it is declared that the plaintiff was the first 
and only inventor. The answer to the complaint alleges the 
disappearance and death of Benedict, declares the plaintiff to be 
an impostor, and avers the assignment of all the patents in ques- 
tion to the defendant. Paul Benedict is called as the first witness, 
but Mr. Cavendish, lawyer for the defence, refuses to recognize 
him as the Paul Benedict named in the patents. 

Judge. It seems to the court, gentlemen, that this 
question of identity should be settled as an essential pre- 
liminary to further proceedings. 

Mr. Balfour. The defendant must know that I have 
witnesses here — that I would not appear here without com- 
petent witnesses — who will place the plaintiff's identity be- 
yond question. It seems that this case is to be fought inch 
by inch on every possible ground. As the first witness upon 
this point, I shall call for James Fenton. 

Jim (coming forward). Jest call me Jim. 

Clerk. Hold up your right hand. 

Jim. Sartin, both on 'em if you say so. 

Clerk. You solemnly swear m-m-m-m-m-m-m- so help 
you God! 
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Jim. I rally wish if ye ain't too tired ye'd say that over 
agin. If I'm a-goin' to make a Happy David I want to 
know what it is.. 

Judge. The clerk will repeat the form of the oath dis- 
tinctly. 

Jim. Thank ye; there's nothin' like startin' square. 

Mr. Balfour. James Fenton — 

Jim. Jest call me Jim; I ain't no prouder here nor I be 
at Number Nine. 

Mr. Balfour. Very well, Jim, tell us who you are. 

Jim (cheerfully). I'm Jim Fenton as keeps a hotel at 
Number Nine. My fatl^er was an Englishman, my mother 
was a Scotchman, I was bom in Ireland, an' raised in Can- 
ady, an' I've hved at Number Nine for more nor twelve 
year, huntin', trappin', an' keepin' a hotel. I hain't never 
be'n eddicated, but I can tell the truth when it's necessary, 
an' I love my friend^ an' hate my enemies. 

Mr. Cavendish (mth a sneer). May it please the Court, 
I beg to suggest to the plaintiff's counsel that the witness 
should be required to give his rehgious views. 

Mr. Balfour. Certainly. What are your reUgious 
views, Jim? 

Jim. Well, I hain't got many, but I sh'd be s'prised if 
there wasn't a brimstone mine on t'other side with a couple 
o' picks in it for old Belcher an' the man as helps 'im. 

Mr. Cavendish. That will do. The reUgious views of 
the witness are definite and satisfactory. 

Mr. Balfour. Jim, do you know Paul Benedict? 

Jim. Well, I do. I've knowed 'im ever since he come to 
Sevenoaks. 

Mr. Balfour. How did you make his acquaintance? 

Jim. He used to come into the woods fishin' an' huntin'. 
Him an' me was hke brothers. He was the curisest creetur I 
ever seen, an' I hope he takes no 'fence in hearin' me say so. 
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Mr. Balfour. Tell me whether the Paul Benedict you 
knew was the only man of that name who has lived in Seven- 
oaks since you have lived in Number Nine.. 

Jim. He is the only one I ever heam on. He was the one 
as invented old Belcher's machines, anyway. He's talked 
about 'em with me a thousand times. 

Mr. Balfour. Is he in the room? 

Jim (vdth a broad smile). Mostly. 

Mr. Balfour. How do you know that this is the same 
man who used to visit you in the woods and who invented 
Mr. Belcher's machines? 

Jim. Well, it's a long story. I don't mind tellin' on it if 
ye'd all like to hear it. 

Mr. Balfour. Go on and tell it. 

Jim. I knowed Benedict up to the time he lost his mind 
and was packed off to the 'sylum, an' I never seen 'im agin 
till I seen 'im in the Sevenoaks poor-house. I come acrost 
his little boy one night on the hill when I was a-trampin' 
home. He hadn't nothin' on but rags an' he was as blue an' 
hungry as a spring bar. The little feller tetched my feelin's 
ye know an' I jest sat down to comfort 'im. He telled me 
his ma was dead and that his pa was at old Buffum's as 
crazy as a loon. Well, I stayed at old Buffum's that night 
an' went into the ward in the momin' with the doctor. I 
seen Benedict thar an' knowed 'im. He was a-lyin' on 
straw, an' hadn't clothes enough on 'im to put in tea. An' 
says I, "Mr. Benedict, give us your benediction." An' says 
he, "Jim!" That floored me, an' I jest cried and sw'ar'd 
to myself. Well, I jest made a little 'rangement with him 
an' his little boy to take 'im to Abram's bosom. Ye see he 
thought he was in hell, an' it was a reasomble thing in 'im 
too; an' I telled 'im that I'd got a settlement in Abram's 
bosom, an' I axed 'im over to spend the day. I took 'im out 
of the poor-house an' carried 'im to Number Nine an' I cured 
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'im. He's lived there ever sence. He helped me build my 
hotel, an' I come down with 'im to 'tend this court, an' we 
brung his little' boy along too, an' the little feller is here an' 
knows him better nor I do. 

Mr. Balfoub. And you declare under oath that the 
Paul Benedict whom you knew in Sevenoaks and at "Number 
Nine" — before his insanity — the Paul Benedict who was 
in the poor-house at Sevenoaks and notoriously escaped from 
that institution — escaped by your help, has lived with you 
ever since, and has appeared here in this court this morning. 
Jim. He's the same feller, an' no mistake. I make my 
Happy David on't. 
Mr. Balfour. That is all. 

Mr. Cavendish (rising to cross-examine the wUness), You 
helped Mr. Benedict to escape, did you, Jim? 
Jim. I said so. 

Mr. Cavendish. Did you steal the key when you were 
first there? 

Jim. No, I borrowed it an' brung it back an' left it in 
the door. 

Mr. Cavendish. Did you undo the fastenings of the 
outside door? 
Jim. Yes, an' I did 'em up agin. 

Mr. Cavendish. Did you break down the grated door? 
Jim. I remember somethin' squeakin' an' givin' way. 
It was purty dark, an' I couldn' see 'xactly what was 
a-goin' on. 

Mr. Cavendish. Oh, you couldn't! We have your 
confession then that you are a thief and a burglar, and that 
you couldn't see the man you took out. 

Jim. Well, now, Squar, that won't help ye any. Benedict 
is the man as got away, an' I saved the town the board of 
two paupers, an' sent old Bufifum where he belonged, an' 
nobody cried but his pertickler friend as sets next to ye. 
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Mr. Cavendish. I beg the Court's protection for my 
client against the insults of this witness. 

Jim. When a man calls Jim Fenton a thief an' a buggler 
he must take what comes on't. Ye may thank yer ever- 
lastin' stars that ye didn't say that to me in the street, for I 
should 'a' licked ye. I should 'a' fastened that slippery old 
scalp o' youm tighter 'nor a drum. 

Judge. Witness, you forget where you are, sir. You 
must stop these remarks. 

Jim. Jedge, look here! When a man's insulted by a 
lawyer in court what can he do? I'm a reasomble man, but 
I can't take anybody's sarse. It does seem to me as if a 
lawyer as snubs a witness and call 'im names wants a dressin' 
down too. Give Jim Fenton a fair shake an' he's all right. 

Mr. Cavendish. May it please the Court, after the 
disgraceful confession of the witness, and the revelation of 
his criminal character, it will not comport with my self- 
respect to question him further. 

Jim (vrith a comical smile), Paddlin' off, eh? 

Judge. Witness, be silent and step down. 

Jim. No 'fence, jedge, I hope. 

Judge. Step down, sir. 

Harry Benedict is next called and after giving satisfactory 
answers to questions concerning his understanding of the nature 
of an oath is permitted to testify. 

Mr. Balfour. Harry, were you ever in Mr. Belcher's 
house? 

Harry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Balfour. Tell us how it happened that you were 
there. 

Harry. Mr. Belcher stopped me in the street and led 
me up the steps and then upstairs into his room. 

Mr. Balfour. What question did he ask you? 
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Harry. He wanted to know whether my father was 
alive. 

Mr. Balfour. Did he offer you money if you would 
teU? 

Harry. Yes, sir; he offered me a gold piece of money 
and told me it was an eagle. 

Mr. Balfour. Did you take it? 

Harry. No, sir. 

Mr. Balfour. Did he threaten you? 

Harry. He tried to scare me, sir. 

Mr. Balfour. Did he tell you that he should Uke to 
give your father some money? 

Harry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Balfour. And did you tell him that your father 
was alive? 

Harry (laiighing). No, sir, I ran away. 

Mr. Balfour. Harry, is your father in this room? 

Harry. Yes, sir. 
• Mr. Balfour. Now, Harry, I want you to pick him 
out from all these people. Be sure not to make any mistake. 
Mr. Belcher has been so anxious to find him that I presmne 
he will be very much obliged to you for the information. 
Go and put your hands on him. (Harry starts ai a run, 
dodges around the end of the bar and throws himself laughing 
into his father^ s arms.) 

Judge, Does the coimsel for the defense wish to cross- 
examine the witness? 

Mr. Cavendish. I believe not. (Harry takes his seat 
hy the side of Jim FentoUy who hugs him so he almost, screams,) 

Jim (in a whisper). You're a brick, little feller, that was 
a Happy David an' a Goliar into the bargin. You Ve knocked 
the Ph'listine this time higher nor a kite. 

Mr. Cavendish. May it please the Court, I have wit- 
nesses here who knew Paul Benedict during all his residence 
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in Sevenoaks, and who are ready to testify that they do not 
know the person who presents himself to-day as the plaintiff 
in the case. I comprehend the disadvantage at which I stand 
with only negative testimony at my command. I know how 
little value it has when opposed to such as has been pre- 
sented here; and while I am convinced that my client is 
wronged, I shall be compelled in the end to accept the identity 
of the plaintiff as estabhshed. If I believed the real Paul 
Benedict, named in the patents in this case, to be alive I 
should be compelled to fight this question to the end by every 
means in my power, but the main question at issue as to 
whom the title to these patents rests in, can be decided be- 
tween my client and a man of straw as well as between 
him and a real inventor. That is the first practical issue, 
and to save the time of the Court, I propose to proceed to 
its trial; and first I wish to cross-examine the plaintiff. (Mr. 
Benedict resumes the stand.) Witness, you pretend to be 
the owner of the patents in question in this case and the 
inventor of the machines and processes which they cover/ 
do you? 

Mr. Balfour. I object to the form of the question. It 
is an insult to the witness and a reflection upon the gentle- 
man's own sincerity in accepting the identity of the plaintiff. 

Mr. Cavendish. Very well, since the plaintiff's counsel 
is so difficult to please, you are the owner of these patents, 
are you? 

Mr. Benedict. I am, sir. 

Mr. Cavendish. You have been insane, have you, sir? 

Mr. Benedict. I suppose I have been. I was ill for a 
long time and have no doubt that I suffered from mental 
alienation. 

Mr. Cavendish. What is your memory of things that 
occurred immediately preceding your insanity? 

Mr. Benedict. It is very much confused, sir. 
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Mr. Cavendish. Oh, it is! I thought so! Then you 
cannot swear to the events immediately preceding your 
attack? 

Mr. Benedict. I am afraid, sir, I cannot, at least not 
in their order or in detail. 

Mr. Cavendish (contemptiumsly). No, I thought so! 
I commend your prudence. Now, witness, if a number of 
your neighbors should assure you that, on the day before 
your attack, you did a certain thing which you do not re- 
member to have done, how should you regard the testimony? 

Mr. Benedict. If they were credible people and not 
unfriendly to me, I should be compelled to believe them. 

Mr. Cavendish. Why, sir, you are an admirable wit- 
ness! I did not anticipate such candor. We are getting at 
the matter bravely. We have your confession, then, that 
you do not remember distinctly the events which occurred 
the day before your attack and your assertion that you are 
ready to believe and accept the testimony of credible wit- 
nesses in regard to these events. 

Mr. Benedict. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cavendish. Did you ever know Nicholas Johnson 
and James Ramsey? 

Mr. Benedict. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cavendish. Where did you see them last? 

Mr. Benedict. In Mr. Belcher's library. 

Mr. Cavendish. On what occasion, or rather, at what 
time? 

Mr. Benedict. I have sad reason to remember both the 
occasion and the date, sir. Mr. Belcher had determined to 
get my signature to an assignment and had brought me to 
his house on another pretext entirely. I suppose he had 
summoned these men as witnesses. 

Mr. Cavendish. Where are these men now? 

Mr. Benedict. Unhappily they are both dead. 
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Mr. Cavendish. Yes, unhappily indeed — imhappily 
for my client. Was there anybody else in the room? 

Mr. Benedict. I believe Phipps, Mr. Belcher's man, 
was coming and going. 

Mr. Cavendish. Why, your memory is excellent, is it 
not? And you remember the date of this event too! Sup- 
pose you tell us what it was. 

Mr. Benedict. It was the 4th of May, 1860. 

Mr. Cavendish. How confused you must have been! 

Mr. Benedict. These are things that were burnt into 
my memory. There are other occurrences of that day of 
which I have been informed^ but of which I have no memory. 

Mr. Cavendish. Ah, there are! Well, I shall have 
occasion to refresh your mind upon still another matter 
before I get through with you. Now, if I should show you 
an asagnment, signed by yourself on the very day you have 
designated, and also signed by Johnson, Ramsey and Phipps 
as witnesses, what should you say to it? 

Mr. Balfour. I object to the question. The counsel 
should show the document to the witness and then ask his 
opinion of it. 

Judge. The Court sustains the objection. 

Mr. Cavendish. Very well, we shall get at that in gockl 
time. Now, witness, will you be kind enough to tell me how 
you remember that this occurred on the 4th of May, 1860? 

Mr. Benedict. It happened to be the first anniversary 
of my wife's death. I went from her grave to Mr. Belcher's 
house. The day was associated with the saddest and most 
precious memories of my life. 

Mr. Cavendish {rvbhing his hands together). What an 
excellent memory! Are you familiar with the signatures of 
Nicholas Johnson and James Ramsey? 

Mr. Benedict. I have seen them many times. 

Mr. Cavendish {rummaging among his papers and' draw- 
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ing out two papers). Now, will the witness examine these 
letters and tell lis whether the signatures are genuine? 

Mr. Benedict takes so much time measuring with his eye the 
length and every peculiarity of the signatures that even the Court 
grows impatient. 

Mr. Balpoub. Take all the time you need, witness. 

Mr. Cavendish. All day, of course, if necessary. 

Mr. Benedict. I think these are genuine autograph 
letters, both of them. 

Mr. Cavendish. Thank you; now please hand them 
back to me. 

Mr. Balfour. I have special reasons for requesting the 
court to impound these letters. They will be needed again 
in this case. 

Judge. The witness will hand the letters to the clerk. 
(Mr. Cavendish is visibly anrwyed, but acquiesces gracefvUy.) 

Mr. Cavendish. Witness, I now hold in my hand a 
document signed, sealed and witnessed on the 4th day of 
May, 1860, by which Paul Benedict conveys to Robert Belcher 
his title to the patents, certified copies of which have been 
placed in evidence. I wish you to examine carefully your 
own signature and those of Johnson and Ramsey. Happily 
one of the witnesses is still Uving, and is ready to swear to 
his own signature and yours, and to those of the other 
witnesses. 

Mr. Benedict looks the document through hurriedly and then 
pauses at the signatures, examining them carefully with the 
naked eye, and then through a glass which he draws from his 
pocket. Phipps in his seat is as pale as a ghost, and sits watcWng 
his master, who draws a large handkerchief from his pocket ^d 
wipes his red, perspiring face. 

Mr. Benedict (looking up with a face full of pain and 
fright). I do not know what to say to this. 
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Mr. Cavendish. Oh, you don't! I thought you wouldn't! 
Still we should like to know your opinion of the instrument. 

Mr. Benedict (quietly), I do not think you would like 
to know it, sir. 

Mr. Cavendish (jumping to his feet). What does the 
witness insinuate? No insinuations, sir. 

Judge. Insinuations are apt to breed insinuations. The 
witness has manifested no disinclination to answer your 
direct questions. 

Mr. Cavendish. Very well, is your signature at the 
foot of the assignment? 

Mr. Benedict. It is not, sir. 

Mr. Cavendish (vnth a sneer). Perhaps those are not 
the signatures of the witnesses. 

Mr. Benedict (with an excited voice). Two of them I 
have no doubt are forgeries. 

Mr. Cavendish (with a short laugh to hide his annoyance). 
That is all, witness. You may step down, sir. 

Mr. Balfour (rising). May it please the Court, we got 
along so well with the question of identity, that, with the 
leave of the defendant's counsel, I propose, in order to save 
the time of the Court, that we push our inquiries directly 
into the validity of this assignment. This is the essential 
question, and the defendant has only to establish the validity 
of the instrument to bring the case to an end at once. This 
done, the suit will be abandoned. 

Mr. Cavendish (rising). Very well, I shall call on Cor- 
nelius Phipps, the only surviving witness of the assignment. 

Cornelius Phipps has mjrsteriously disappeared, however, and 
the court adjourns until the next day. When the court resumes 
its session the next morning, Phipps is still absent, and the counsel 
for the defence intimates his belief that their most important 
witness had been spirited away and has met with foul play. 
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Mr. Balfour (rising). I appreciate the embarrassment 
of the defence and am quite willing to do all I can to relieve 
it. His insinuations of foul dealing to his witness are absurd, 
of course, and, to save further trouble, I am willing to re- 
ceive as a witness in place of Mr. Phipps, Mr. Belcher him- 
self, and to pledge myself to abide by what he establishes. I 
can do no more than this, I am sure, and I challenge him to 
take the stand. 

Judge. It seems to the Court that the defence can reason- 
ably ask for nothing more than this. 

Mr. Belcher rises with a very red face and walks to the witness 
stand. Questioned by his own lawyer he swears to all the signa- 
tures to the assignment as having been executed in his presence 
on the day corresponding to the date of the paper. He is per- 
mitted to enlarge upon all the circimistances of the occasion, and 
tells his story with a fine show of candor and with great directness 
and clearness, which seem to make a profound impression upon 
both the Court and the jury. 

Mr. Balfour (rising to cross-examine the vntness). Well, 
Mr. Belcher, you have told us a very straight story, but 
there are a few little matters which I should like to have ex- 
plained. Why, for instance, was your assignment placed on 
record only a few months ago? 

Mr. Belcher (smiling). Because I am not a lawyer, sir. 
I was not aware that it was necessary, until so informed by 
Mr. Cavendish. 

Mr. Balfour. Was Mr. Benedict's insanity considered 
hopeless from the first? 

Mr. Belcher (cheerfully). No, we were quite hopeful 
that we should bring him out of it. 

Mr. Balfour. He had lucid intervals, then? 

Mr. Belcher. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Balfour. Was that the reason why, the next day 
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after the alleged assignment, you wrote him a letter, urging 
him to make the assignment, and offering him a royalty in 
the use of his patents? 

Mr. Belcher. I never wrote any such letter, sir. I 
never sent him any such letter, sir. 

Mr, Balfour. You sent him to an asylum, did you? 

Mr. Belcher {wUh emphasis). I cooperated with others 
and paid the bills. 

Mr. Balfour. Did you ever visit the asylum when he 
was there? 

Mr. Belcher. I did, sir. 

Mr. Balfour. Did you apply to the superintendent 
for permission to secure his signature to a document? 

Mr. Belcher. I do not remember that I did. It would 
have been an unnatural thing for me to do. If I did, it was 
a paper on some subordinate affairs. It was some years ago, 
and the details of the visit did not impress themselves upon 
my memory. 

Mr. Balfour. I suppose, Mr. Belcher, that it seems 
very strange to you that the plaintiff should have forgotten 
his signature? 

Mr. Belcher. Not at all sir. On the contrary, I regard 
it as the most natural thing in the world. I should suppose 
that a man who had lost his mind once would naturally lose 
his memory of many things. 

Mr. Balfour. That certainly seems reasonable, but 
how is it that he does not recognize it, even if he does not 
remember the writing of it? 

Mr. Belcher. I don't know; a man's signature changes 
with his changing habits, I suppose. 

Mr. Balfour. You don't suppose that any genuine 
signature of yours could pass under your ey& undetected, 
do you? 

Mr. Belcher. No, sir, I don't. I'll be frank with you, sir. 
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Mr. Balfoub. Well now, I'm going to test you. (He 
withdraws from his papers a note, folds over the signature so 
that it may be shown to the witness withovJt revealing the con- 
tents of the letter, and steps up to the witness holding it in his 
hand.) Is this a genuine signature or a forgery? 

Mr. Belcher. That's my sign-manual, sir. 

Mr. Balfour. You are sure? 

Mr. Belcher. I know it, sir. 

Mr. Balfour (handing the note to the derk). You are 
right, I have no doubt, and I believe this is all I want of you 
for the present. (Mr. Belcher steps down.) And now, may 
it please the Court, I have some testimony to present in 
rebuttal of that of the defendant. I propose practically to 
finish up the case with it, and to show that the story to which 
you have listened is false in every particular. First, I wish 
to present the testimony of Dr. Charles Barhydt. (A man 
in spectacles rises and advances to the witness stand.) What 
is your name? 

Dr. Barhydt. Charles Barhydt. 

Mr. Balfour. What is your profession? 

Dr. Barhydt. I am a physician. 

Mr. Balfour. You have an official position, I believe? 

Dr. Baryhdt. Yes, sir, I have been for fifteen years 
superintendent of the State Asylum for the Insane. 

Mr. Balfour. Do you recognize the plaintiff in the 
case as a former patient in the asyltun? 

Dr. Barhydt. I do, sir. 

Mr. Balfour. Was he ever visited by the defendant 
while in your care? 

Dr. Barhydt. He was, sir. 

Mr. Balfour. Did the defendant endeavor to obtain 
his signature to any document while he was in the 
asylum? 

Dr. Barhydt. He did, sir. 
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Mr. Balfour. Did he apply to you for permission to 
get this signature, and did he urge you to give him this 
pennission? 

Dr. Barhydt. He did, sir. 

Mr. Balfour. Did you read this document? 

Dr. Barhydt. I did, sir. 

Mr. Balfour. Do you remember what it was? 

Dr. Barhydt. Perfectly, in a general way. It was an 
assignment of a number of patent-rights and sundry ma- 
chines, implements and processes. 

Mr. Balfour (handing the witness the assignment). Be 
kind enough to look that through, and tell us whether you 
ever saw it before. 

Dr. Barhydt (after examining the paper carefully). This 
is the identical paper or an exact copy of it. Several of the 
patents named here I remember distinctly, for I read the 
paper carefully for a professional purpose. I was curious to 
know what had been the mental habits of my patient. 

Mr. Balfour. But you did not give the defendant the 
Uberty to secure the signature of the patient? 

Dr. Barhydt. I did not. I refused to do so on the 
ground that he was not of sound mind — that he was not 
a responsible person. 

Mr. Balfour. When was this? 

Dr. Barhydt. I have no record of the date, but it was 
after the 12th of May, 1860 — the date of Mr. Benedict's 
admission to the asylum. 

Mr. Balfour. That is all. 

Mr. Cavendish tries to cross-examine the witness, but only 
succeeds in emphasizing the testimony already given. Samuel 
Yates is next called. 

You are a member of our profession I, believe? 
Yates. I am, sir. 
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Mr. Balfour. Have you been in the service of the 
defendant in this case? 

Yates. I have, sir. 

Mr. Balfour. What have you done for him? 

Yates. I worked many months in the endeavor to ascer- 
tain whether Paul Benedict was ahve or dead. 

Mr. Balfour. Were you ever employed in his Ubrary 
at Sevenoaks by his agent? 

Yates. Yes, sir. I wrote there for several weeks. 

Mr. Balfour. May it please the Court, I have a letter 
in my hand, the genuineness of whose signature has been 
recognized by the defendant. This letter has a direct bearing 
upon the case, and I b^ the privil^e of placing it in evidence. 

Mr. Cavendish (jumping to his feet), I object. 

Judge (examining the letter). I see no reason why it should 
not be admitted. 

Mr. Balfour (reading). 

"Sevenoaks, May 5, 1860. 
Dear Benedict: — I am glad to know you are better. 
Since you distrust my pledge that I will give you a reason- 
able share of the profits on the use of your patents, I will go 
to your house this afternoon with two witnesses, and have 
an independent paper prepared to be signed by myself 
after the assignment is executed, which will give you a definite 
claim upon me for royalties. We will be there at four o'clock. 

Yours, 

Robert Belcher.'' 

Mr. Yates, have you seen this letter before? 

Yates (taking the letter and looking it over carefvUy). I 
found this letter in a drawer of the hbrary table in Mr. 
Belcher's house at Sevenoaks. I dehvered it unopened to 
the man to whom it was addressed, leaving him to decide 
the question as to whether it belonged to him or the writer. 
I had no idea of its contents at the time but became ac- 
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quainted with them later, for I was present at the opening 
of the letter. 

Mr. Balfoub. That is all. 

Mr. Cavendish (rising). So you stole this letter, did 
you? 

Yates. I found it while in Mr. Belcher's employ, and 
took it personally to the man to whom it was addressed, as 
he apparently had the best right to it. 

Judge (interposing). The Court finds this letter in the 
hands of the plaintiff, deUvered by a man who at the time 
was in the employ of the defendant and had the contents 
of the room in his keeping. The paper has a direct bearing 
on the case, and the Court will not go back of the facts 
stated. 

Mr. Cavendish (to Yaies after a hurried consultation 
with his client). You may step down, I am done with 
you, sir. 

Mr. Balfour (rising). The defendant and his counsel 
evidently need time for consultation, and as there is a little 
preliminary work to be done before I present another witness, 
I suggest that the court take a recess of an hour. In the 
meantime I wish to secure photographic copies of the signa- 
tures of the two autograph letters and of the four signatures 
of the assignment. I ask the Court to place the docmnents 
to be used for this purpose in the keeping of an officer in 
an adjoining room, where I have caused a photographic 
instrument to be placed, and where a skilled operator is 
now waiting. I ask this privilege, as it is essential to a 
perfect demonstration of the character of th^ document on 
which the decision of this case must turn. 

Judge. The Court grants the request of the counsel for 
the plaintiff. The marshal will take the papers in question 
and hold them in the service of the gentlemen. The court is 
adjourned for one hour. 
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During the recess Mr. Cavendish approaches Mr. Balfour 
and tries to make arrangements for stopping the suit and arriving 
at some compromise, but this plan Mr. Balfoiur rejects with scorn. 

At the re-assembling of the court a curious and interested throng 
crowds the room to its utmost capacity. 

Mr. Balfour. I wish to call as my next witness Professor 
Albert Tinims. (The witness comes forward and takes his 
place in the box.) What is your name, witness? 

Prop. Timms. Albert Timms, at your service. 

Mr. Balfour. What is your calUng, sir? 

Prof. Timms. * I have at present the charge of a depart- 
ment in the School of Mines. My specialties are microscopy 
and chemistry. 

Mr. Balfour. You are specially acquainted with these 
branches of natural science, then? 

Prof. Timms. I am, sir. 

Mr. Balfour. Have you been regarded as an expert 
in the detection of forgery? 

Prop. Timms. I have been called as such in many cases 
of the kind, sir. 

Mr. Balfour. Then you have had a good deal of ex- 
perience in such things and in the various tests by which 
such matters are determined? 

Prop. Timms. I have, sir. 

Mr. Balfour. Have you examined the assignment and 
the autograph letters which have been in your hands during 
the recess of the court? 

Prop. Timms. I have, sir. 

Mr. Balfour. Do you know either the plaintiff or the 
defendant in this case? 

Mr. Timms. I do not, sir. I never saw either of them 
until to-day. 

Mr. Balfour. Has anyone told you about the nature 
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of the case so as to prejudice your mind in regard to any of 
them? 

Prof. Timms. No, sir. I have not exchanged a word 
with anyone in regard to them. 

Mr. Balfour. What is your opinion of the two letters? 

Prof. Timms. That they are veritable autographs. 

Mr. Balfour. How do you judge this? 

Prof. Timms. From the harmony of the signatures with 
the body of the letters, by the free and natural shaping and 
interflowing of the lines, and by a general impression of faith- 
fulness which it is very difficult to communicate in words. 

Mr. Balfour. What do you think of the signatures to 
the assignment? 

Prof. Timms. I think they are all counterfeits but one. 

Mr. Balfour. Professor Timms, this is a serious matter. 
You should be very sure of the truth of a statement like 
this. You say you think they are counterfeits; why? 

Prof. Timms. The names of Nicholas Johnson and James 
Ramsey are of exactly the same length on the assignment 
as on the letter. There is not the slightest variation in the 
length or shape of a letter. The imitation is too nearly per- 
fect to be genuine signatures. No man writes his signature 
twice alike. There is not one chance in a million that he will 
do so without definitely attempting it, and then he will be 
obliged to use certain appHances to guide him. 

Mr. Balfour. The work must have been done, then, 
by a very skillful man. 

Prof. Timms {shaking his head). Oh, no, sir. None but 
bunglers ever undertake a job like this. Here are two forged 
signatures. If one genuine signature standing alone has one 
chance in a million of being hke any previous signature of 
the writer, two standing together have not one chance in 
ten million of being exact fac-similes of two others brought 
together by chance. 
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Mr. Balpoub. How were these fac-similes produced? 

Prof. Timms. They could only hkve been produced by 
tracing first with a pencil directly over the signature to be 
counterfeited. 

Mr. Balfour. Well, this seems reasonable. But have 
you any further tests? 

Prof. Timms. Under the magnifying glass I see a marked 
difference between the signatures on the two papers which 
are not apparent to the naked eye. The letters of the gen- 
uine autograph have smooth, unhesitating lines; those of 
the coimterfeits present certain minute irregularities that 
are inseparable from painstaking and slow execution. Un- 
less the Court and the jury are accustomed to the use of a 
glass, and to examinations of this particular character, they 
will hardly be able to see what I describe, but I have an 
experiment which will convince them that I am right. 

Mr. Balfour. Can you perform this experiment here 
and now? 

Prof. Timms., I can, sir, provided the Court will permit 
me to establish the necessary conditions. During the recess 
of the Court I have had photographed upon glass all the 
signatures. These with the aid of a solar microscope I can 
project upon the wall behind the jury, immensely enlarged, 
so that the peculiarities I have described may be detected by 
every eye in the house, with others probably that I have 
alluded to, if the sun remains bright and strong. I must 
darken the room, and as I notice that the windows are all 
furnished with shutters, the matter may be very quickly and 
.easily accomplished. 

Prof. Timms {after some time spent in darkening the room 
and making everything ready). May it please the Court, I 
am ready for the experiment. 

Judge. The witness will proceed. 

Prof. Timms. There will appear upon the wall, above 
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the heads of the jury, the genuine signature of Nicholas 
Johnson as it has been photographed from the autograph 
letter. I wish the judge and the jury to notice two things in 
the signature — the cleanly cut edges of the letters and the 
two lines of indentation produced by the two prongs of 
the pen in its down-stroke. They will also notice that, in 
the up-stroke of the pen, there is no evidence of indentation 
whatever. At the point where the down-stroke ends and 
the up-stroke begins, the lines of indentation will come 
together and cease. 

As he speaks the last word, the name appears upon the wall 
in a halo of light. All eyes see it and all find the characteristics 
that had been predicted. The professor says not a word. There 
is not a whisper in the room. When a long minute has passed, 
the light is shut off. 

Now I will show you in the same place the name of Nicho- 
las Johnson as it has been photographed from the signatures 
to the assignment. What I wish you to notice particularly in 
this signature is, first, the rough and irregular edges of the 
hues which constitute the letters. They will be so much 
magnified as to present very much the appearance of a Vir- 
ginia fence. Second, one which has a decided bearing upon 
the character of the signature, the lines of indentation 
made by the two prongs of the pen will be evident as in the 
real signature. I shall be disappointed if there does not also 
appear a third Hne formed by the pencil which originaUy 
traced the letters. I speak of this latter with some doubt, 
as the instrmnent I use is not the best which science has now 
at its command for this purpose, though competent imder 
perfect conditions. 

As he pauses the forged signature appears upon the wall. There 
is a universal burst of admiration, and then all grows still. All 
the peculiarities mentioned by the professor are plainly to be seen. 
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There are the ragged, jagged edges of the letters; there is the sup- 
plementary line, traceable in every part of them. There is man's 
lie — revealed, defined, convicted by God's truth. The awful still- 
ness is broken by a deep voice which seems to re-echo from side 
to side, to come from every part of the house. 

Voice. Mene, mene, tekel upharsin! 

The great proprietor loses not only this case but his property 
as well. Assisted by his confidential agent he disappears before 
officers who are sent to arrest him on other charges can get into 
his house. 

The execution in satisfaction of the judgment obtained against 
Mr. Belcher is promptly issued and levied; Mrs. Belcher and the 
children go to their friends in the country; and the Sevenoaks 
property is bought for Mr. Benedict. 

ACT V 

IN Vi^HICH JIM GETS MARRIED 

CHARACTERS 
Jim Fenton Mias Snow 

Paul Benedict Reverend Solomon Snow 

Harrt Benedict Second Miss Snow 

Keziah Butterworth Third Miss Snow 

Scene 1 
At the Sevenoaks Hotel 

Time: Morning of the wedding day. 

Jim (eyeing his wedding garments which lie in a huge bundle 
on the table). Won't ye be a purty bird with them feathers 
on! This makin' crows into bobolinks'll do for onct, but 
my! won't them things spin when I get into the woods agin? 
— Oh, lay down, lay down, lay dovrrij ye misable old mop! 

Mr. Benedi(5t (calling from an adjoining room). What's 
the matter, Jim? ' 
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Jim. Here's my har, actin' as if it was a piece o' woods 
or a haylot, an' there ain't no lodgin' it with nothin' short o' 
a hurricane. I've got a good mind to get it shingled an' 
san'papered. {Again addressing his hair.) Oh, stick up, 
stick up, if ye want to! Don't lay down on my 'count. 
P'raps ye want to see what'3 goin' on; p'raps ye want to 
stan' up with me; p'raps ye want to skeer somebody's 
bosses. If I didn't look no better nor you, I sh'd want to 
lay low; an' if I'd slept as poor as ye did last night, I'd lop 
down in the fust bed o' bear's ile I could find. HainH ye 
got no manners! 

Harry {appearing ai the door between the two rooms). 
What makes your hair stand up so this morning, Jim? 

Jim {solemnly). It riz last night in a dream. I thought 
I'd stot 'er. I was follerin' 'er all night. Sometimes she 
was a deer, sometimes she was a squirrel, an' sometimes she 
was a bar; but I drew a bead on her an' down she went, and 
up went my hair quicker nor lightnin'. 

Harry. What have you tried on it? 

Jim. Everything but a hot flat-iron, an' I'm a little 
afraid o' that. If wust comes to wust, it'll have to be did 
though. It may warm up my old brains a little, but if my 
har's well sprinkled, and the thing's handled lively, it'll 
pay for tryin'. 

Harry is well acquainted with Jim's frequent inventions to 
account for his bushy, hair, and his merry laughter at this one 
furnishes Jim with just the apology he wants for a frolic. 

After performing simdry acrobatic feats with Harry, he tosses 
him into his bed, returns to his own room, and enters upon the 
serious task of arraying himself in his wedding finery. 

Jim {very red in the face and with his nose in the air as Mr. 
Benedict adjusts his collar and tie properly). What on airth 
folks want to tie themselves up in this way for in hot weather 
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is more nor I know. How do ye suppose the Mormons live, 
as is doin' this thing every three days? I vow if I was doin' 
a big business in this line I'd git some tin things an' have 
'em soddered on an' sleep in 'em! 

Mr. Benedict and Harry, having completed their toilets in their 
own room, look in upon Jim and find him seated, dressed, upon 
his trunk. 

Mr. Benedict. Good morning, Mr. Fenton. 

Jim {thoughtfully). Do you know, that don't seem so 
queer to me as it used to. It seeing all right for pertickler 
friends to call me Jim, but clo'es is what puts the Mister into 
a man. I felt it comin' when I looked into the glass. Says 
I to myself, "Jim, that's Mr. Fenton as is now before ye. 
Look at 'im sharp, so when ye see him agin ye'll know him." 
I never knowed where the Mister come from afore. Ye have 
to be measured for it. A pair o' shears an' a needle an' 
thread an' a hot goose is what changes a man into a Mister. 
It's a nice thing to find out, but it's uncomf'table. It ain't 
so bad as it would be if ye couldn't strip it ofE when you git 
tired on't, an' it's a good thing to know. 

Mr. Benedict. Did clothes make Mr. Belcher a gentle- 
man? 

Jim. Well, it's what made 'im a Mister, anyway. When 
ye git his clo'es ofE thar ain't nothin' left o' him. Dress 'im 
up in my old clo'es, as has got tar enough on 'em to paint a 
boat, an' there wouldn't be enough man in 'em to speak to. 

A knock is heard at the door, and Mr. Balfour and Sam Yates 
are admitted. Even these familiar friends feel the power of dress 
and treat Jim in a way to which he is unaccustomed. They all 
descend to breakfast together where Mrs. Balfour awaits them, 
and her presence, together with his unusual attire, awe Jim into 
silence. 
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Scene 2 
The Wedding 

The wedding takes place at the home of the Reverend Solomon 
Snow, whose wife and three daughters insist upon having the 
pleasure of thus showing their love for the httle tailoress. 

Besides Mr. and Mrs. Balfour and the two boys who came 
from New York for the occasion, Sam Yates and Mr. Benedict, 
there are friends of Miss Butterworth from Sevenoaks and ad- 
joining towns, who send in loads of good things to eat and come 
themselves to help eat them, until the house is full and the httle 
yard is full and there is a crowd of boys at the gate. 

Jim (coming up the garden walk with Mrs. Balfour on his 
arm). Well, parson, where's the little woman? 

Miss Butterwobth {in the litHe room where the second 
Miss Snow is busy adjusting ruffles and frills and the bride^s 
bouquet of exquisite flowerSy which Mrs. Balfour had brought 
from the city). Just hear him! If he doesn't astonish them 
before he gets through, I shall be mistaken. I do think it's 
the most ridiculous thing. Now, isn't it? 

Miss Snow {bu^Uing ai once to Jim's side). Oh, Mr. 
Fenton! 

Jim. Jest call me Jim. 

Miss Snow. No, no, I won't. Now, Mr. Fenton, really, 
you must be patient; you can't see her until she is ready. 
(In a whisper.) She is quite delicate this morning and she 
is going to look so pretty that you'll hardly know her. 

Jim. Well, if you've got a ticket into the place where 
she's stoppin', tell her that Kingdom-come is here an' waitin'. 
(Beckoning Mr. Snow to one side.) Parson, what's the damage 
for the sort o' thing ye're drivin' at this momin'? 

Mr. Snow. The what? 
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Jim. The damage — what's the — well — damage? 
What do ye consider a fair price? 

Mr. Snow. Do you mean the marriage fee? 

Jim. Yes. I guess that's what ye call it. 

Mr. Snow. The law allows us two dollars, but you will 
permit me to perform the ceremony for nothing. It's a 
labor of love, Mr. Fenton. We are all very much interested 
in Miss Butterworth, as you see. 

Jim. Well, I'm a little interested in 'er myself, an' I'm 
a-goin' to pay for gittin' 'er. Jest tuck that X into yer 
pocket an' tell yer neighbors as ye've seen a man as was 
five times better nor the law. 

Mr. Snow. You are very generous. 

Jim. No, I know what business is though. Ye have to 
get somethin' to square the buryin's an' baptizin's with. 
When a man has a weddin' he'd better pay the whole thing 
in a lump. Parsons have to live, but how the devil they do 
it in Sevenoaks is more nor I know. 

Mr. Snow (coloring). Mr. Fenton, excuse me! but I am 
not accustomed to hearing language of that kind. 

Jim. No, I s'pose not. Your sort o' folks knuckle to the 
devil more nor I do. A good bein' I take to, but a bad bein' 
I'm careless with; an' I don't care no more about slingin' his 
name around nor I do an old boot. 

Miss Snow appears and whispers to her father, who takes Jim's 
arm and pilots him through the crowd to the room where the 
"little woman," flushed and expectant, awaits them. 

Jim (taking her cheeks between his great hands and kissing 
her tenderly). Well, little woman, how fare ye? 

Second Miss Snow. Oh, Mr. Fenton! don't, you'll 
muss her hair! 

Jim. A purty job you've made on't. The little woman'll 
never look so nice again. 
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Miss Buttebwobth. Perhaps I shall — when I'm mar- 
ried again. 

Jim. Now, ain't that sassy! That's what took me the 
first time I saw 'er. 

Thibd Miss Snow. It is really time for the ceremony to 
begin. Such a time as I've had arranging all the people! 

Miss Snow {taking Jim by the button-hole). Now, Mr. 
Fenton, you must take Miss Butterworth on your arm, you 
know, and lead her in front of the sofa, and turn around 
and face father, and then do and say just what he tells you, 
and remember there's nothing else for you to say. 

Mb. Snow (in a pleasant official tone). Are we all ready? 

Mr. Snow goes first with a book in his hand, Jim follows with 
his bride-to-be on his arm, and the three Misses Snow with a good 
deal of care on their faces complete the procession and support 
Miss Butterworth as impromptu bridesmaids. 

At the close of the prayer Mr. Snow asks the usual question 
concerning any 'obstacles to the union of the pair, and Jim looks 
aroimd with defiant eyes as if he would like to see the man who 
dares respond to such a call. No one does respond, and the cere- 
mony proceeds. 

Mb. Snow. James — 

Jim. Jest call me — (Miss Butterworth pindies his arm). 

Mb. Snow (continuing). James, wilt thou have this 
woman to be thy wedded wife, to live together after God's 
holy ordinance in the holy estate of matrimony? Wilt thou 
love, honor and keep her in sickness and in health, and, for- 
saking all others, keep ye only to her so long as ye both 
shall live? 

Jim (earnestly). That's just what I'm here for, parson. 

Keziah is next questioned according to the usual form and 
responds quietly, but in a manner which satisfies Jim. The short 
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but impressive ceremony proceeds to the end and Jim and the 
"little woman" are declared one. 

Jim {during the kisses, hand shakings and good wishes 
which follow). Ye make purty solemn business on't, 
Parson. 

Mr. Snow. It's a very important step, Mr. Fenton. 

Jim. Step! That's no name for't, it's a whole trip, but 
I sh'll do it. When I said it I meaned it. I sh'll take care o' 
the little woman, an' atween you an' I, Parson, it's the best 
thing a man can do. Takin' care o' a woman is the nateral 
thing for a man, an' no man ain't much as don't do it, an' 
glad o' the job. 

The company soon demolish the piles of good things with which 
the table had groaned. Jim, foraging among the solids, finds a 
mince pie to which he devotes himself. 

Jim. This is the sort o' thing as will stan' by a man in 
trouble. (Taking a basket of cakes he vanishes from the house 
and distributes his burden among the boys at the gate.) Boys, 
I know ye're hungry, 'cause ye left ye're breakfast on yer 
faces. Now get this afore it rains. It beats all nater how 
much boys can put down when they try. If facks could be 
knowed without cuttin' into 'em, I'd be willin' to bet 
somethin' that their legs is holler. 

While Jim is outside, the bride's health is drunk in a glass of 
lemonade, and when he returns his own health is proposed. 

Jim (beaming upon the fluUering and chattering group like 
a great good-natured mastiff upon a playful collection of smart 
terriers and silken spaniels). My good fren's, I'm much 
obleeged to ye. Ye couldn't 'a' treated me better if I'd 'a' 
been the President of this country. I ain't used to yer ways, 
but I know when I'm treated well an' when the little woman 
is treated well. I'm obleeged to ye on her 'count. I'm 
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a-goin' to take 'er to the woods an' take care on 'er. We're 
goin' to keep a hotel, me an' the little woman — an' if so be 
as any o' ye is took sick overloadin' with cookies 'arly in 
the day or bein' thinned out with lemonade, ye can come 
into the woods, an' we'll send ye back happy. 

From Sevenoaks by J. G. Holland 
(Adapted) 
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The scene of the story is laid on the northeastern coast of Eng- 
land during the American Revolution. The story opens shortly 
after France, Spain and Holland have joined the colonies in their 
quarrel with the mother coimtry. 

Captain Munson of the American frigate Tiger has received 
orders to proceed to the English coast where he is to meet a 
mysterious pilot who will guide him along the coast and aid him 
in capturing certain people in retaliation for the depredations 
committed by the British forces in America. The schooner 
Arid, Captain Barnstable in command, is to assist Captain 
Munson in carrying out this plan. 

ACT I 

CHARACTERS 

An Irish Laborer Midshipman Merrt 

A Scotch Drover Long Tom Coffin, cockswain of 
Other laborers the whale-boat 

Lieutenant Barnstable of the Katherine Plowden, disguised 
Arid, usually addressed as Cap- as a boy 

tain because of commandiDg The Pilot 

a schooner Captain Mttnson 
Lieutenant Griffith 

Scene 1 

Time: A gloomy afternoon in December. 
Place: A smaU bay where rocks and sandbars abound. A 
group of laborers in a field overlooking the bay are discussing 
the political aspect of the times. 
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Irish Laborer. The Nagurs wouldn't have been a job 
at all for ould England, letting along Ireland, if these French 
and Spanishers hadn't been troubling themselves in the 
matter. I'm sure it's but little rason I have for thanking 
thim, if a man is to kape himself as sober as a praist at mass 
for fear he should find himself a souldier, and he knowing 
nothing about the same. 

Drover (winMng to the listeners). Hoot moni ye ken 
but little of raising an army in Ireland, if ye mak' a drum o' 
a whiskey keg. Noo in the north, they ca' a gathering of 
the folk and follow the pipes as graciously as ye wad journey 
kirkward o' a Sabbath mom. I've seen a' the names o' a 
Heeland raj'ment on a sma' bit paper that ye might cover 
wi' a leddy's hand. They war a' Camerons and M'Donalds, 
though they paraded sax hundred men! But wha' ha' ye 
gotten here! That chield has an ow'r liking to the land for a 
seafaring body; an' if the bottom of the sea be anything 
like the top o't, he's in great danger o' a shipwreck. {AU 
eyes are turned in amazement toward a low black schooner ^ with 
small hvU, raking masts and slender spars, which with heavy 
mainsail and a light jib "projecting far beyond her bows is seen 
gliding over the water with a grace and facility thai seem 
magical.) He's a bold chield that steers her! and if that bit 
craft has wood in her bottom, like the brigantines that ply 
between Lon'on and the Frith at Leith, he's in more danger 
than a prudent mon could wish. Ay! he's by the big rock 
that shows his head when the tide runs low, but it's no mortal 
man who can steer long in the road he's joumeyin' and not 
speedily find land wi' water a-top o't. 

Laborer. Faith, there's two of them! a big and a little! 
sure the bogles of the saa like good company the same as 
any other Christians. 

Drover. Twa! twa! ill luck bides o' some o' ye. Twa 
craft a sailing without hand to guide them in sic a place as 
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this, where eyesight is na guid enough to show them the 
dangers, bodes evil to a' that luik thereon. Hoot! she's no 
yearling, tither. Look, mon, luik I She's a gallant boat an' 
a great. I should na wonder if she carried King George's 
commission aboot her: weel, weel, I wull journey upward 
to the town and ha' a crack wi' the good mon; for they craft 
have a suspeecious aspect, and the sma' bit thing wu'ld nab 
a mon quite easy, and the big one wu'ld hold us a' and no 
feel we war in her. 

Among the rumors of the times is that of a hot press, so that 
the field laborers think it wise to follow the example of the wary 
Scot; and though many a curious eye is bent on the movements 
of the vessels from the distant hills, none except those immedi- 
ately interested in the mysterious visitors venture to approach the 
rocky cliffs that line the bay. 

The schooner, holding her way among the rocks and sand-pits, 
enters the bay as though imder the direction of one who knows 
his danger, and anchors as near land as prudence will justify. 

The frigate, or larger vessel, carries but little sail and warily 
avoids the near approach to land affected by the schooner. She 
floats majestically across the entrance of the little bay, with barely 
enough motion through the water to govern her movements until 
she arrives opposite to the place where her consort lies. As she 
drops her anchor and swings round to the tide, a heavy ensign 
displaying the white field and red cross that distinguishes the 
flag of England is raised to her peak. 

A barge manned by a numerous crew With an officer and a yoimg 
midshipman now leaves the frigate and moves with a measured 
stroke of the oars directly toward the head of the bay. As it 
passes at a short distance from the schooner a light whale-boat, 
pulled by four men, shoots from her side and with wonderful 
speed crosses the course of the barge. As the two boats approach 
each other, the men, in obedience to signals from their officers, 
stop rowing, giving opportimity for the following: 
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Scene 2 
Finding the pilot 

Capt. Barnstable. Is the old man mad! Does he 
think the Ariel is made of iron, and that a rock can't knock 
a hole in it! or does he think she is manned with alligators 
who can't be drowned! 

Lieut. Griffith {vdth a smile). He knows your prudence 
too well, Captain Barnstable, to fear either the wreck of 
your vessel or the drowning of her crew. How near the 
bottom does your keel lie? 

Capt. Barnstable. I'm afraid to sound. I never have 
the heart to touch a lead line when I see the rocks coming 
up to breathe like so many porpoises. 

Lieut. Griffith. You are afloat? 

Capt. Barnstable {rising in his booty lifting his leather 
seorcap from his head and viewing his litUe vessel with pride). 
Afloat! ay, the little Ariel would float in air! But it's close 
work, Mr. Griffith, when a man rides to a single anchor in 
a place like this and at such a nightfall. What are the 
orders? 

Lieut. Griffith. I shall pull into the surf and let go a 
grapnel; you will take Mr. Merry into your whale-boat, and 
try to drive her through the breakers on the beach. 

Capt. Barnstable. Beach! do you call a perpendicular 
rock a hundred feet high a beach! 

Lieut. Griffith. We shall not dispute about terms, but 
you must manage to get on the shore; we have seen the 
signal from the land and know that the pilot whom we have 
so long expected is ready to come off. 

Capt. Barnstable (shaking his head and mtUtering half 
to himself). This is droll navigation; first we run into an 
unfrequented bay that is full of rocks and sandpits and 
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shoals, and then we get off our pilot. {Turning to Griffith) 
But how am I to know him? 

Lieut. Griffith. Meny will give you the password and 
tell you where to look for him. I would land myself, but 
my orders forbid it. If you meet with difficulties three oars 
on end and a pistol will bring the fire of my muskets, and the 
signal repeated from the barge will draw a shot from the ship. 

Capt. Barnstable (carelessly). I thank you, I thank 
you. I believe I can fight my own battles against all the 
enemies we are likely to fall in with on this coast. But the 
old man is surely mad. I would — 

Lieut. Griffith (in a tone of command which the friendly 
expression of his eyes contradict). You would obey his orders 
if he were here, and now you will please to obey mine. Pull 
in and keep a lookout for a small man in a drab pea-jacket; 
Merry will give you the word; if he answers it bring him oflf 
to the barge. 

The young midshipman is transferred from the barge to the 
whale-boat, which, at a signal from Barnstable, dashes in boldly 
toward the rocks. After skirting the shore for some distance she 
is suddenly turned across the broken waves and run upon a spot 
where a landing can be effected with safety. The barge now casts 
the promised grapnel into the water, aad her weather-beaten and 
hardy crew proceed to get the firearms ready for immediate service, 
after which they sit in profoimd silence with their eyes earnestly 
regarding every cloud that gathers in the threatening atmosphere, 
exchanging looks of deep care whenever the barge rises higher 
than usual on the long, heavy groimd-swells that come heaving in 
from the ocean with increasing rapidity and size. 

In the meantime Captain Barnstable aad Midshipman Merry 
have stepped out on the rocks immediately fringing the shore. 

Capt. Barnstable (casting his eyes upward at the difficult 
accent). This is at best but a Jacob's ladder we have to 
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climb, and it's by no means certain that we shall be well re- 
ceived when we get up, even though we should reach the top. 

Merrt. We are under the guns of the frigate, and you 
remember, sir, three oar blades and a pistol, repeated from 
the barge, will draw her fire. 

Capt. Barnstable. Yies, on our own heads. Boy, 
never be so foolish as to trust a long shot. It makes a great 
smoke and some noise, but it's a terribly uncertain way of 
throwing old iron about. In such business as this I would 
sooner trust Tom CoflSn and his harpoon to back me than 
the best broadside that ever rattled out of the three decks 
of a ninety^gun ship. Come, gather your legs together and 
try if you can walk on terra firma, Master CoflSn. 

The three with great difficulty scale the cliff, aided by the staff 
of a bright harpoon which the cockswain carries with him, and 
pause on a projecting rock within a few feet of the top for breath 
and consultation. 

Capt. Barnstable. This will be but a bad place for a 
retreat, if we should happen to fall in with enemies. Where 
are we to look for this pilot, Mr. Merry, or how are we to 
know him; and what certainty have you that he will not 
betray us? 

Merrt (handing the other a folded paper). The question 
you are to put to him is written on this bit of paper; we 
made the signal on the point of rock at yon headland, but, 
as he may have seen our boat, he will follow us to this 
place. As to his betraying us, he seems to have the confi- 
dence of Captain Munson, who has kept a bright outlook 
for him ever since we made the land. 

Capt. Barnstable. Ay, and I shall have a bright look- 
out put on him now we are on the land. I like not the busi- 
ness of hugging the shore so closely, nor have I much faith 
in any traitor. What think you of it. Master Cofl^? 
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Tom Coffin. Give me plenty of sea room and good 
canvas, where there is no occasion for pilots at all, sir. For 
my part I was bom on a chebacco-man, and never could see 
the use of more land than now and then a small island to 
raise a few vegetables and to dry your fish. I'm sure the 
sight of it always makes me imcomfortable, unless we have 
the wind dead off shore. 

Capt. Barnstable {in a half serious, half comic tone). 
Ah, Tom, you are a sensible fellow. But we must be moving; 
the sun is just touching those clouds to seaward, and God 
keep us from riding out this night at anchor in such a place 
as this. 

Reaching the level land above the cliffs, the adventurers dis- 
cover a cultivated country divided in the usual manner by hedges 
and walls. A small dilapidated cottage is the only habitation 
within a mile from them, most of the dwellings being placed as 
far as convenience would permit from the damps and fogs of the 
ocean. 

Capt. Barnstable. Here seems to be nothing to appre- 
hend nor the object of our search. I fear we have landed to 
no purpose, Mr. Merry. What say you. Long Tom; see 
you what we want? . 

Tom. I see no pilot, sir, but it's an ill wind that blows 
luck to nobody; there is a mouthful of fresh meat stowed 
away under that row of bushes that would make a double 
ration on the Ariel, 

Merry {laughing and pointing to a fat ox quietly ruminaimg 
under a hedge near them). There's many a hungry fellow 
aboard of us who would be glad to second Long Tom's 
motion, if the time and business would permit us to slay 
the animal. 

Tom {striking the end of his harpoon violently irUo the 
ground and then making a motion toward poising the weapon). 
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It is but a lubber's blow, Mr. Merry; let Captain 
Barnstable but say the word, and I'll drive the iron through 
him quick; I've sent it to the seizing in many a whale 
that hadn't a jacket of such blubber as that fellow wears. 

Capt. Barnstable. Pshaw! you are not on a whaling 
voyage where everything that offers is game. But stand 
fast ! I see some one behind the hedge. Look to your arms, 
Mr. Merry, — the first thing we hear may be a shot. 

Merry. Not from that cruiser! he is a younker Uke 
myself, and would hardly dare run down upon such a for- 
midable force as we muster. 

Capt. Barnstable {relinquishing the grasp he held on his 
pistol). You say true, boy, he comes on with caution as if 
afraid. He is small and is in drab, though I should hardly 
call it a pea-jacket — and yet he may be our man. Stand 
you both here while I go and hail him. {He walks rapidly 
toward the stranger, who seems in doubt whether to advance or 
retreat,) Pray, sir, what water have we in this bay? 

Stranger {shrinking aside and speaking in a barely audible 
tone of voice). I should think it would be the water of the 
German Ocean. 

Capt. Barnstable. Indeed! you must have passed no 
small part of your short life in the study of geography to be 
so well informed. Perhaps, sir, your cunning is also equal to 
telling me how long we shall sojourn together, if I make you 
a prisoner in order to enjoy the benefit of your wit. {The 
stranger hiding his face in both hands turns away cw though in 
alamif but the offended seaman finds to his utter amazement that 
this is but a ruse to conceal a violent fit of laughter.) Now, by 
all the whales in the sea, you are merry out of season, young 
gentleman. It's quite bad enough to be ordered to anchor in 
such a bay as this with a storm brewing before my eyes, 
without landing to be laughed at by a stripling who has not 
the strength to carry a beard if he had one, when I ought to 
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be getting an oflftng for the safety of both body and soul. 
But I'll know more of you and your jokes, if I take you 
into my own mess and am giggled out of my sleep for the 
rest of the cruise. 

Stranger {shrinking back from the sailor's extended arm 
and speaking in a voice in which real terror has gotten the better 
of mirth). Barnstable! would you harm me? 

Capt. Barnstable (rubbing his eyes and throvnng the 
cap from his head). What do I hear! and what do I see! 
Can this be Katherine Plowden! 

ICatherine. I owe you an explanation of my unexpected 
appearance, and, perhaps, also of my extraordinary attire. 

Capt. Barnstable. I can anticipate everything. You 
heard that we were on the coast and have flown to redeem 
the promise you made me in America. But I ask no more; 
the chaplain of the frigate — 

ICatherine. May preach as usual and to as little pur- 
pose; but no nuptial benediction shall be prqnounced over 
me until I have effected the object of this hazardous ex- 
periment. You are not usually selfish; would you have 
me forgetful of the happiness of others? 

Capt. Barnstable. Of whom do you speak? 

Katherine. My poor devoted cousin. I hieard that 
two vessels answering the description of the frigate and the 
Ariel were seen hovering on the coast, and I determined at 
once to have communication with you. I have followed 
your movements for a week in this dress, but have been 
unsuccessful till now. To-day I saw you approach nearer 
the shore than usual, and happily^ by being adventurous, I 
have been successful. 

Capt. Barnstable. Ay, God knows we are near enough 
to the land. But does Captain Munson know of your wish 
to get on board of his ship? 

Katherine. Certainly not — none know of it but your- 
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self. I thought that if you and Mr. Griffith could learn our 
situation, you might hazard a little to release us from our 
captivity. In this paper I have prepared an account which 
will I trust excite all your chivalry, and by which you may 
govern your movements. 

Capt. Barnstable. Our movements I will you pilot us 
in person? 

Tom (peering over the hedge). Then there's two of them! 

Capt. Barnstable (angrily). What mean you by this 
interruption? 

Tom. Seeing you were hull down, sir, and not knowing 
but the chase might lead you ashore, Mr. Merry thought it 
best to have a lookout kept. I told him you were overhauling 
the mail-bags of the messenger for news, but as he is an officer, 
sir, and I nothing but a common hand, I did as he ordered. 

Capt. Barnstable. Return, sir, where I command you 
to remain and desire Mr. Merry to wait my pleasure. 

Tom. Ay, ay, sir. I showed you how to knot a reef- 
point and pass a gasket, Captain Barnstable, nor do I believe 
you could even take two half-hitches when you first came 
aboard of the SpalmadUy. These be things that a man is 
soon expert in, but it takes the time of his natural life to 
lam to know the weather. There be streaked wind-galls 
in the offing that speak as plainly to all that see them and 
know God's language in the clouds as ever you spoke through 
a trumpet to shorten sail. Sir, don't delay till twilight; 
you can hear the sea moaning as if it knew the hour was at 
hand when it was to wake up from its sleep I 

Capt. Barnstable (vxUking to the edge of the diff and 
casting a seaman's glance at the gloomy ocean). Ay, Tom, 'tis a 
threatening night indeed; but this pilot must be had — and — 

Tom (pointing to a man who is standing not far from them 
and is watching their proceedings carefully). Is that the 
man? God send that he knows his trade well, for the bottom 
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of a ship will need eyes to find its road out of this wild 
anchorage. 

Capt. Barnstable. That must indeed be the man! 
(After a short dialogue with Katherine he leaves her concealed 
by the hedge and approaches the stranger.) What water have 
you in this bay. 

Pilot. Enough to take all out in safety who have entered 
in confidence. 

Capt. Barnstable. You are the man I seek I Are you 
ready to go off? 

Pilot. Both ready and willing, and there is need of 
haste. I would give the best hundred guineas that were 
ever coined for two hours' more use of that sun which has 
left us, or for even the time of this fading twilight. 

Capt. Barnstable. Think you our situation so bad? 
Follow this gentleman to the boat then; I will join you by 
the time you can descend the clififs. I believe I can prevail 
on another hand to go off with us. 

Pilot. Time is more precious than any number of hands, 
and the consequences of delay must be visited on those 
who occasion it. 

Capt. Barnstable. And, sir, I will meet the conse- 
quences with those who have a right to inquire into my con- 
duct. (The twd turn impaiienUy away from each other, the 
pilot following the midshipmanj and Barnstable returning to 
Katherine draws her arm through his own and leads her for- 
ward.) Come, Katherine, the time urges to be prompt. 

Katherine (withdrawing from his side). What pressing 
necessity is there for immediate departure? 

Capt. Barnstable. You heard the ominous prognosti- 
cation of my cockswain on the weather, and I am forced to 
add my own testimony to his opinion. 'Tis a crazy night 
that threatens us, though I cannot repent of coining into the 
bay since it led to this interview. 
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Katherine. God forbid that we should either of us 
have cause to repent of it. But you have the paper — follow 
its directions and come to our rescue; you will find us willing 
captives if Griffith and yourself are our rescuers. 

Capt. Barnstable. What mean you, Katherine? You 
at least are now in safety — 'twould be madness to tempt 
your fate again. My vessel can and shall protect you until 
. your cousin is redeemed. 

Ka-THERine. I thank you, thank you, Barnstable, but 
my cousin and I must be rescued together, if at all. I leave 
her not alone to the tyranny or her uncle, who would keep 
her from everything and everybody connected with that 
country which he so despises. {She turns suddenly and dis- 
appears behind an angle of the hedge near them.) 

Before Barnstable can recover from his surprise the quick report 
of three muskets from the barge recalls him to his duty, and as 
he swings himself carelessly down the rough and rugged passes of 
the clifif he sees lights from the frigate commanding "the recall 
of all her boats." 

Capt. Barnstable (springing from the rocks into the 
whale-boai) . A seaman's curse on the folly that exposes planks 
and lives to such navigation; and all to bum some old timber- 
man or catch a Norway trader asleep! Give way, my men, 
give way! Ay {casting his eyes around for the barge) y Griffith 
has tired of rocking in his pillowed cradle, and will give us a 
pull to the frigate when we ought to be getting the schooner 
out of this hard-featured landscape. This is just such a 
place as one of your sighing lovers would dote on; a Uttle 
land, a little water and a good deal of rock. Damme, Long 
Tom, but I am more than half of your mind that an island 
now and then is all the terra jirma that a seaman needs. 

Tom. It's reason and philosophy, sir; and what land 
there is, should always be a soft mud or a sandy ooze in 
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order that an anchor might hold, and to make soundings 
sartin. I have lost many a deep sea besides hand leads by 
the dozen on rocky bottoms; but give me the roadstead 
when a lead comes up light and easy and an anchor heavy. 
There's a boal pulling athwart our forefoot, Captain Barn- 
stable; shall I run her aboard, or give her a berth, sir? 

Capt. Barnstable. 'Tis the barge! Ned has not de- 
serted us after all! {In a few seconds the barge and the whale- 
boat are again rolling by each other's side.) 

Lieut. Griffith. Why have you wasted so much precious 
time when every moment threatens us with new dangers? I 
was obeying the signal, but I heard your oars and pulled 
back to take out the pilot. Have you been successful? 

Capt. Barnstable. There he is, and if he finds his way 
out he will earn a right to his name. This bids fair to be a 
night when a man will need a spy-glass to find the moon. 
But when you hear what I have seen on those rascally cliflfs, 
you will be more ready to excuse my delay, Mr. Griffith. 
You have the boy with you; ask him at your leisure what 
his young eyes have seen. 

The pilot and the midshipman being now transferred to the 
barge, the parting compliments are made and the two boats are 
separating when the earnest voice of the pilot is heard for the 
first time. 

Pilot. Hold, hold water, I bid ye! You will get your 
schooner under way immediately. Captain Barnstable, and 
sweep into the offiing with as little delay as possible. Keep 
the ship well open from the northern headland, and as you 
pass us come within hail. 

Capt. Barnstable. This is a clean chart and plain 
sailing, Mr. Pilot, but who is to justify to Captain Munson 
my moving without orders? I have it in black and white to 
run the Ariel into this feather-bed sort of place, and I must 
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at least have it by signal or by word of mouth from my 
betters before my cutwater ciurls another wave. The road 
may be as hard to find going out as coming in — and then I 
had daylight as well as your written directions to steer by. 

Pilot (sternly). Would you lie there to perish on such a 
night? Two hours hence this heavy swell will break where 
your vessel now lies so quietly. 

Capt. Babnstable. There we think exactly alike; but 
if I get drowned now, I am drowned according to orders; 
whereas if I knock a plank out of the schooner's bottom by 
following your directions, 'twill be a hole to let in mutiny 
as well as sea water. 

Tom (muttering to himself in an aiuiible voice). That's 
philosophy; but it's a strain on a man's conscience to hold 
on in such an anchorage! 

Pilot. Then keep your anchor down and follow it to 
the bottom! It's worse to contend with a fool than a gale 
of wind; but if — 

Lieut. Griffith. No, no, sir, no fool either; Barnstable 
does not deserve that epithet, though he certainly carries 
the point of duty to the extreme. Heave up at once, Mr. 
Barnstable, and get out of this bay as soon as possible. 

Capt. Babnstable. Ah! you don't give the order with 
half the pleasure with which I execute it. Pull away, boys, 
the Ariel shall never lay her bones in such a hard bed if 
I can help it. 

The whale-boat darts away from her companion and is soon 
lost in the gloomy shadows cast from the cliffs. While the barge 
is being rowed by strenuous effort to the frigate, Griffith and the 
pilot talk together in low voices, the former repeating slowly to 
the stranger the names of the officers of his ship. 

Lieut. Griffith. All good men and true, Mr. Pilot, 
and though this business in which you are just now engaged 
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may be hazardous to an Englishman, there are none with us 
who will betray you. We need your services, and we expect 
good faith from you, so we shall oflfer it to you in exchange. 

Pilot. And how know you that I need its exercise? 

Lieut. Griffith. Why, though you speak pretty good 
English for a native, you have a small bur-r-r in your mouth 
that would prick the tongue of a man who was bom on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

Pilot. It is of little moment where a man was bom or how 
he speaks, so that he does his duty bravely and in good faith. 

Lieut. Griffith. Tme, tme, so that he does his duty, 
as you say, in good faith. But as Bamstiable observed, you 
must know your road well to travel among these shoals on 
such a night as this. Know you what water we draw? 

Pilot. 'Tis a frigate's draught, and I shall endeavor to 
keep you in four fathoms; less than that would be dangerous. 

Lieut. Griffith. She's a sweet boat, and minds her 
hebn as a marine watches the eye of his sergeant at a drill; 
but you must give her room in stays, for she fore-reaches as 
if she would put out the wind's eye. 

Pilot. That is both a good and a bad quality in a narrow 
channel. I fear it will be the latter to-night, when we shall 
require to have the ship in leading strings. 

Lieut. Griffith. I suppose we must feel our way with 
the lead. 

Pilot. We shall need both eyes and leads. I have been 
both in and out in darker nights than this, though never 
with a heavier draught than a half-two. 

Lieut. Griffith. Then, by Heaven, you are not fit to 
handle that ship among the rocks and breakers! Your men 
of light draught never know their water; 'tis the deep sea 
keel only that finds a channel. Pilot! pilot! beware how 
you trifle with us ignorantly ; for 'tis a dangerous experiment 
to play at hazards with an enemy. 
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Pilot (sternly). Yoimg man, you know not what you 
threaten nor whom. You forget that you have a superior 
here, and that I have none. 

Lieut. Griffith. That shall be as you discharge your 
duty, for if — 

Pilot. Peace! We approach the ship; let us board her 
in harmony. 

They ascend the side of the vessel in apparent cordiality and 
find the deck Kghted by a dozen large battle-lanterns and thronged 
with the officers and crew, who await m silence, though with mingled 
feelings of anxiety and curiosity, the arrival of the first Ueutenant 
and his companion. The crew are collected m the gangways 
around the mammast and on the booms of the vessel, while numer- 
ous figures lying along the lower yards or bending out of the tops 
may be dimly traced m the background. The quarter-deck is 
occupied only by the officers, who are disposed according to their 
rank. In front stands a collection of young men who by their 
similarity of dress are the equals and companions of Griffith, 
though his juniors in rank; on the opposite side of the vessel is 
a larger assemblage of youths who claim Mr. Merry as their fellow; 
and around the capstan stand three or four figures, one of whom 
wears a coat of blue with the scarlet facings of a soldier, and another 
the black vestments of the ship's chaplain. Behind these and 
nearer the passage to the cabin from which he has just ascended, 
stands the tall, erect form of the commander of the vessel. After 
a brief salutation between Griffith and the junior officers, he ad- 
vances, followed slowly by the pilot to the place where he is 
expected by his veteran commander. 

Lieut. Griffith (removing his hat and bomng ceremoni- 
ously). We have succeeded, sir, though not without more 
diflSculty and delay than we had anticipated. 

Captain Munson. But you have not brought oflf the pilot, 
and without him all our risk and trouble have been in vain. 
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Lieut. Gwpfith {stepping aside and pointing toward the 
man who had stood behind him wrapped to (he chin in a coarse 
pea-jacket, with face shaded by the rim of a large hat). He is 
here. 

Capt. Munson. This! then there is a sad mistake — 
t;his is not the man I would have seen, nor can another supply 
his place. 

Pilot (in a loWy quiet voice). I know not whom you ex- 
pected, Captain Munson, but if you have not forgotten the 
day when a very different flag from the emblem of tyranny 
that now hangs over your tafiFrail was first spread to the 
wind, you may remember the hand that raised it. 

Capt. Munson (hastily). Bring here the light! {A Ian- 
tern is hastily brov^hJt, and when by its glare the veteran 
commander sees the calm blue eyes and composed but paUid 
countenance of the other, he involuntarily raises his cap, and 
bares his silver locks.) It is! though so changed — 

Pilot. That his enemies do not know him {lowering his 
voice oa he leads the captain away), neither must his friends 
until the proper hour shall arrive. 

For many minutes the two continue to pace the quarter-deck 
by themselves, engaged in a deep and earnest conversation. Mean- 
while the still, light currents of air which sweep occasionally across 
the bay too surely foretell them to be the expiring breath of the 
land breeze, and the roaring of the surf as it rolls on the margin 
of the bay produces a dull, monotonous soimd; but the ship rises 
easily on the long billows without even straightening the heavy 
cables that hold her to her anchor. The whole scene, however, 
is gloomy and portentous, and numberless are the imeasy glances 
that are thrown from both officers and men at their commander 
and the pilot. One of Griffith's juniors in rank suggests that he 
''haU the tops" asking if they feel the air above, to see if this 
will not act as a hint to set thin^ in motion; but even the answer 
that but a light catspaw comes now and then from the land fails 
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to arouse the captain and the pilot from their absorption, A loud 
laugh created by a joke made by the officer of marines and taken 
in good faith by the chaplain creates at length the desired effect 
and puts an end to the mysterious conference. 

ACT II 

CHARACTERS 

Captain Munson Captain Barnstable 

Lieutenant Griffith Quartermaster, also Leadsman 

Voices of crew Sailing-master 
Mr. Gray, the pilot 

Scene 1 
The storm 

Capt. Munson {coming forward to his expectant crew). Get 
the anchor, Mr. Griffith, and make sail on the ship; the hour 
has arrived when we must be moving, 

Lieut. Gbipfith. Ay, ay, sir! 

The cries of half a dozen midshipmen summon the boatswain 
and his master to their duty. The boatswain's whistle is followed 
by the hoarse cry of "All hands up anchor, ahoy! " Human beings 
spring out from behind the guns, rush up the hatches, throw them- 
selves with careless activity from the booms, and gather from 
every quarter so rapidly that in an instant the deck of the frigate 
is aUve with men. The stem orders of the lieutenants, mingled 
with the shriller cries of the midshipmen, and the hoarse bawling 
of the boatswain's crew rise above the tumult of preparation and 
general bustle. Gradually, however, the bustle ceases and the 
same silence as before pervades the ship. 

Lieut. Gbiffith {taking a position on a gun, holding in 
one hand a short speaking trumpet, and grasping with the 
other the shrouds of the ship to steady himself). We are 
brought to, sir. 
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Capt. Munson. Heave around, sir. 
Lieut. Griffith. Heave around! 
Several Voices. Heave around! 

The lively strains of a fife strike up to enliven the labor; the 
capstan is instantly set in motion, and the measured tread of sea- 
men is heard as they stamp upon the deck in the circle of their 
march. For a few minutes no other sound is heard, except the 
voice of an officer occasionally cheering the sailors; then the 
quivering notes of the whistle sound again, and again a general 
silence settles upon the vessel. 

Lieut. Griffith. Heave and pull! What is to be done 
now, sir? Shall we trip the anchor? There seems not a 
breath of air; and as the tide runs slack, I doubt whether 
the sea does not heave the ship ashore. 

Capt. Munson * {anxiously studying the heaven and 
the ocean), I leave all to the pilot. What say you, Mr. 
Gray? 

Pilot (in a calnif unmoved voice). There is much to fear 
from this heavy ground-swell, but there is certain destruction 
to us if this gale that is brewing in the east finds us waiting 
its fury in this wild anchorage. All the hemp that was ever 
spun into cordage would not hold a ship an hour, chafing on 
these rocks, with a northeaster pouring its fury on her. If 
the powers of man can compass it, gentlemen, we must get 
an offing, and that right speedily. 

Lieut. Griffith. You say no more, sir, than the young- 
est boy in the ship can see for himself. Ha! here comes the 
schooner! 

The dashing of long syeeps in the water is now plainly audible, 
and the little Ariel is dimly seen moving heavily under their feeble 
impulse. She passes slowly under the stem of the frigate and 
the cheerful voice of Barnstable is heard calling up through the 
gloom. 
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Capt. Barnstable. Here's a night for spectacles, Cap- 
tain Munson! But I thought I heard your fife, sir. I trust 
you do not mean to ride it out here till morning. 

Capt. Munson. I like the berth as little as yourself, 
Mr. Barnstable. We are short, but we are afraid to let go 
our hold of the bottom lest the sea cast us ashore. How 
make you out the wind? 

Capt. Babnstablb. Wind? there is not enough to blow a 
lady's curl aside. If you wait, sir, till the land breeze fills 
your sails, you will wait another moon. I believe I've got 
my eggshell out of that nest of gray-caps; but how it has 
been done in the dark, a better man than myself must 
explain. . 

Capt. Munson. Take your directions from the pilot, 
Mr. Barnstable, and follow them strictly to the letter. 

Pilot (in distinct , even tones). Your sweeps will be of no 
service to you against the sea that begins to heave in; but 
your light sails will help them to get you out. So long as 
you head east-and-by-north you are doing well, and you can 
stand on until you open the light from the northern head- 
land, when you may heave to and fire a gun; but if, as I 
dread, you are struck aback before you open the light, you 
may trust to your lead on the larboard tack; but beware 
with your head to the southward, for no lead will serve you 
there. 

Capt. Bahnstable. I can walk over the same ground 
on one tack as on the other and make both legs of a length. 

Pilot. It will not do. If you fall oflf a point to starboard 
from ea^t-and-by-north in going large, you will find both 
rocks and points of shoals to bring you up; and beware as 
I tell you of the starboard tack. 

Capt. Barnstable. How shall I find my way? You 
will let me trust to neither time, lead, nor log. 

Pilot. You must trust to a quick eye and a ready hand. 
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The breakers only will show you the dangers when you are 
not able to make out the bearings of the land. Tack in 
season, sir, and don't spare the lead when you head to 
port. 

Capt. Barnstable (in a muUering voice). Ay, ay. This 
is a sort of blind navigation with a vengeance, and all for no 
purpose that I can see. See! damme, eyesight is of about 
as much use as a man's nose would be reading the Bible. 

Capt. Munson. Softly, softly, Mr. Barnstable, the duty 
on which Congress has sent us must be performed at the 
hazard of oiu: lives. 

Capt. Barnstable. I don't mind my life. Captain 
Munson, but there is a great want of conscience in trusting a 
vessel in a place like this. However, it is time to do and not 
to talk. But if there is so much danger in an easy draught 
of water, what will become of the frigate? Had I not better 
play the jackal and try to feel the way for you? 

Pilot. I thank you for the offer; it is generous but would 
avail us nothing. I have the advantage of knowing the 
ground well and trust to my memory, and Grod's good favor. 
Make sail, make sail, sir, and if you succeed we will venture 
to break ground. 

The order is promptly obeyed and in a very short time the 
Arid is covered with canvas; and, though no air is perceptible on 
the deck of the frigate, the Httle schooner is so light that, aided 
by the tide, she soon slips away so that her low hull is just dis- 
cernible in the streak of light along the horizon with the dark 
outline of her sails rising above the sea. 

Lieut. Griffith {jumping lightly from the gun to the 
deck). She slips off like a vessel from the stocks! Shall I 
trip the anchor, sir, and follow? 

Capt. Munson. We have no choice. You hear the 
question, Mr. Gray? Shall we let go the bottom? 
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Pilot. It must be done, Captain Munson; we may not 
want more drift than the rest of this tide to get us to a place 
of safety. I would give five years from a life that I know will 
be short if the vessel lay one mile farther seaward. 

Lieut. Griffith {thrirugh the trumpet). Heave away! 

Again the shrill strains of the fife are followed by the steady 
tramp of the men at the capstan. Orders are thundered through 
the trumpet and executed with the rapidity of thought. Men are 
to be seen, like spots, by the dim light in the heavens, lying on 
every yard or hanging as in the air, while strange cries are heard 
issuing from every part of the rigging and each spar of the vessel. 

All hands ahoy! bear a hand up and make sail! Loose 
the .top-sails! 
Shrill Voice (as from the clouds). Ready the fore royal! 
Hoarse Voice {beneath him). Ready the foreyard! 
Voice (Jrom another quarter). Already aft, sirl 
Lieut. Griffith. Let fall! 

To a landsman all would appear confusion and hurry, but long 
practice and strict discipline enable the crew to exhibit their ship 
under a cloud of canvas from her deck to her trucks in less time 
than it takes to tell it, and the rapid evolutions of the, capstan 
announce that nothing remains but to lift the weight of the anchor. 
This is now quickly accomplished, and all lanterns on deck are 
extinguished. 

Voice. We're away! 

Voices {from all parts of the ship). We're away! 

Lieut. Griffith (joyously). She travels! she travels! 
Ah! the hussy, she has as much antipathy to the land as 
any fish that swims! It blows a Httle gale aloft yet. 

Pilot. We feel its dying breath. Let us foi^et, young 
man, everything but the number of lives that depend this 
night on your exertions and my knowledge. 
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Lieut. Griffith. If you be but half as able to exert the 
one as I am wiUing to make the other, we shall do well. 
Remember, whatever may be your feelings, that we are on 
an enemy's coast, and love it not enough to lay our bones 
there. 

Scene 2 

The Pilot proves his worth 

After forcing the vessel for a quarter of a mile, the breeze 
flutters for a few minutes in their light canvas and then leaves 
them entirely; and the quartermaster, whose duty it is to super- 
intend the helm, announces that he is losing command of the 
vessel, that she is no longer obedient to her rudder. 

Lieut. Griffith {to the Captain). Shall we not anchor, 
sir? 

Capt. Munson. I refer you to Mr. Gray; he is the pilot, 
sir, and with him rests the safety of the vessel. 

Lieut. Griffith. Pilots sometimes lose ships as well as 
save them. Know you the man well. Captain Munson, who 
holds all our Uves in his keeping, and so coolly as if he cared 
but Uttle for the venture? We have' taken him from the 
hostile shores of Britain and her accent is on his tongue. 

Capt. Munson. Mr. GriflSth, I do know him; he is, in 
my opinion, both competent and faithful. This much I tell 
you to relieve your anxiety; more you must not ask; — but 
is there not a shift of wind? 

Lieut. Griffith. God forbid! If that northeaster 
catches us within the shoals, our case will be desperate in- 
deed. {To the man at the wheel) Lufif, fellow, lufif — you are 
at broadside to the sea! 

Quartermaster. She obeys not, sir; I think she is 
gathering stemway. 

Capt. Munson. Haul up your course, Mr. Griffith, and 
let us feel the wind. 
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This change is instantly effected and the enormous sheets of 
canvas that but a moment before hung from the lower yards are 
suspended in brails. All on board stand breathless and silent 
awaiting the result. Griffith, seizing the candle from the lantern, 
springs upon one of the guns and holds it on high exposed to the 
action of the air. At first the flame wavers uncertainly, then 
for a moment bums steadily in a line with the masts, but just as 
all are about to express relief, the light turns slowly toward the 
land, flares, ffickers, and finally goes out. 

Pilot. Lose not a moment, Mr. Griflathi Clew up and 
furl everything but your three topsails, and let them be 
double-reefed. Now is the time to fulfill your promise! 

Again apparent confusion reigns on deck; voice rises above 
voice and cry echoes cry in quick succession. 

No sooner have her sails been brought into the folds necessary 
for her secmity, than the sound of quick and heavy fluttering of 
canvas is thrown across the water. 

Lieut. Griffith. The schooner has it! Barnstable has 
held on like himself to the last moment. God send that the 
squall leave him cloth enough to keep him from the shore! 

Capt. Munson. His sails are easily handled, and she 
must be over the principal danger. We are falling off before 
it, Mr. Gray; shall we try a cast of lead? 

Pilot. 'Tis unnecessary; 'twould be certain destruction 
to be taken aback; and it is diflScult to say within several 
points how the wind may strike us. 

Lieut. Griffith. 'Tis diflScult no longer; for here it 
comes and in right earnest! 

The vessel bows down heavily to one side, and then rises 
majestically to an upright position, as if saluting like a courteous 
champion the powerful antagonist with which she is about to 
contend. 
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The hurry and bustle on the yards gradually subside, and the 
men slowly descend to the deck, all strammg their eyes to pierce 
the gloom m which they are enveloped, and anxiously awaiting 
the fury of the gale. No other soimds are heard than the whistling 
of the wind through the masses of rigging and the dashing of the 
spray from the bows. 

Lieut. Griffith. It blows fresh, but it is no more than 
a capful of wind after all. Give us elbow-room and the right 
canvas, Mr. Klot, and I'll handle the ship like a gentleman's 
yacht in this breeze. 

Pilot. Will she stay, think ye, under this sail? 

Lieut. Griffith. She will do all that man can ask in 
reason of wood and iron; but the vessel doesn't float the 
ocean that will tack under double-reefed topsails alone 
against a heavy sea. Help her with her courses. Pilot, and 
you shall see her come round like a dancing-master. How 
much longer shall we stand upon this tack? 

Pilot. Much of my early life was passed on this dreaded 
coast. What to you is all darkness and gloom is as light as 
if a noonday sun shone upon it to me. But tack your ship, 
sir, tack your ship; I would see how she works before we 
reach the point where she mv^t work well or we perish. 

The helm is no sooner put ar-lee than the huge ship bears up 
gallantly against the wind, and, dashing directly through the 
waves, looks boldly into the very eye of the wind; then 3rielding 
gracefully falls off on the other tack with her head pointed from 
those dangerous shoals that she has so recently approached with 
such terrifying velocity. 

Pilot. Now is the time to watch her closely, Mr. Griffith; 
here we get the true tide and the real danger. Place the 
best quartermaster of your ship in those chains, and let an 
officer stand by him, and see that he gives us the right water. 
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Capt. Munson. I will take that office upon myself. 
Pass a light into the weather main-chains. 

Pilot. Stand by your braces! Heave away that lead! 

Leadsman. By the mark seven! 

Pilot. 'Tis well; try it again. 

Leadsman. And a half-five! 

Lieut. Griffith. She shoals! she shoals! Keep her a 
good full. 

Pilot. Ay, you must hold the vessel in command now. 

Leadsman. By the deep four! 

Pilot. Try the other tack, Mr. Griffith! 

Sailing-master (/rom «Ae/orecasfle). Breakers! breakers! 
dead ahead! 
, Second Voice. Breakers on our lee bow! 

Capt. Munson. We are in a bight of the shoals, Mr. 
Gray! She loses her way; perhaps an anchor might hold 
her. 

Lieut. Griffith {through the trumpet). Clear away that 
best bower! 

Pilot {in a voice that reaches the hearts of all who hear 
him). Hold on! hold on everything! 

Lieut. Griffith {turning fiercely upon the stranger). 
Who is it that dares to countermand my orders? Is it not 
enough that you run the ship into danger, but you must 
interfere to keep her there? If another word — 

Capt. Munson {leaning from the rigging^ his gray locks 
blowing about in the wind). Peace, Mr. Griffith, yield the 
trumpet to Mr. Gray; he alone can save us. 

Lieut. Griffith {throwing his speaking trumpet to the 
deck and walking away muttering to himself). Then all is 
lost, indeed, and among the rest the foolish hopes with which 
I visited this coast. 

Young, impetuous, and proud, Griffith is also generous and 
is too much of a seaman not to perceive that the pilot has seized 
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upon the only method that promises to extricate the vessel from 
her perilous position. Forgetting both resentment and mortifica- 
tion, he rushes forward and by his presence and example adds 
certainty to the experiment. Again and again the frigate seems 
to be rushing blindly on shoals where the sea is covered with foam 
and where destruction is certain, when the clear voice of the 
stranger warns them of their danger and incites them to their 
duty. The vessel is yielded implicitly to his government, and is 
just recovering from one of those critical tacks which she is so 
often forced into, when the pilot addresses the commander of the 
frigate, who still continues to superintend the all-important duty 
of the leadsman. 

Pilot. Now is the pinch, and if the ship behaves well, 
we are safe — but if otherwise, all we have yet done will h^ 
useless. 

Capt. Munson (leaving the chains and summoning his 
First Lieutenant). What mean you, Mr. Gray? 

Pilot. See you yon light on the southern headland? 
You may know it by the star near it — by its sinking at 
times into the ocean. Now observe the hummock a little 
north of it looking like a shadow in the horizon — 'tis a hill 
far inland. If we keep that light open from the hill, we shall 
do well, — if not, we surely go to pieces. 

Lieut. Gbiffith. Let us tack again! 

Pilot {shaking his head). There is no^more tacking or 
box-hauling to be done to-night. We have barely room to 
pass out of the shoals on this course; and if we can weather 
the "Devil-s Grip," we clear their outermost point — but, 
gentlemen, we must be prompt; we have but a mile 
to go and the ship appears to fly. That topsail is not 
enough to keep her up to the wind; we want both jib and 
mainsail. 

Capt. Munson (doubtfully). 'Tis a perilous thing to 
loosen canvas in such a tempest! 
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Pilot. It must be done; we perish without it — see, 
the light abeady touches the edge of the hummock; the sea 
casts us to leeward. 

Lieut. Gbiffith (seizing the trumpet from the hands of 
the pilot). It shall be done! 

At first the tremendous threshing of the heavy sail, shaking the 
ship to her center, seems to bid defiance to all restraint, but soon 
the immense canvas fills and the vessel yielding to this addition 
of force bows like .a reed before the breeze. 

Pilot {joyfully). She feels it! she springs her luff! The 
light opens from the hummock already: if she will only 
bear her canvas we shall go clear! 

A report like a cannon interrupts his exclamation and something 
resembling a white cloud is seen drifting before the wind ahead 
of the ship. 

Capt. Munson. 'Tis the jib blown from the bolt-ropes. 
This is no time to spread light ducks — but the mainsail 
may stand it yet. 

Lieut. Gbiffith. The sail would laugh at a. tornado, 
but the mast springs Uke a piece of steel. 

Pilot. Silence all! Now, gentlemen, we shall soon know 
our fate. Let her luff — luff you may. 

In breathless anxiety all await the result. A single streak of 
dark billows, not half a cable's length in width, can be discerned 
running into the chaos of the waters, and in this narrow path the 
vessel must be kept. The pilot silently proceeds to the wheel 
and with his own hands steers the ship. Twenty times as the 
foam rolls to leeward the crew are on the point of crying out in 
joy as they suppose the vessel past all danger, but breaker after 
breaker still heaves up before them to check their exultation, 
and when they turn their startled looks to the wheel, they see the 
stranger grasping its spokes, with his quick eye glancing from the 
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water to the canvas. At length the ship reaches a pomt where 
she appears to be rushing directly into the jaws of destruction, 
when suddenly her course is changed, and her head rapidly recedes 
from the wind. 

Pilot. Square away the yards! — in mainsail! 

General burst of voices from the crew. Square 
away the yards! (Directly the gaUant vessel issiies from her 
perils and rises and fails on the heavy swells of the sea.) 

Lieut. Griffith (grasping the hand of the Pilot), You 
have this night proved yourself a faithful pilot, and such a 
seaman as the world cannot equal. 

Pilot. I am no stranger to the seas, and I may yet find 
my grave in them. But you, too, have acted nobly, yoimg 
man, and Congress — 

Lieut. .Griffith. What of Congress? 

Pilot (coolly, walking away toward the Commander). Why, 
Congress is fortunate if it has many such ships as this. 

The frigate is now pronounced to be in safety, for, although the 
gale is heavy and increasing, there is a clear sea before them; and, 
as she slowly stretches out into the bosom of the ocean, prepara- 
tions are made for her security during its continuance. Before 
midnight everything is in order- A gun from the Ariel soon an- 
noimces the safety of the schooner, which had gone out by another 
and easier channel that the frigate had not dared to attempt. 
The customary watch is set; the captain withdraws with the mys- 
terious pilot to his own cabin; Griffith gives his last order; and, 
renewing his charge to the officer intrusted with the care of the 
vessel, he wishes him a pleasant watch and seeks his own cot. 

ACT III 

Time: The morning following the storm. 
Place: Well (ml to sea and to the south of DeviVs Grip Harbor, 
the scene of the previous nighfs adventure. 
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CHARACTERS 
Lieutenant Griffith David Boltrope, sailing-master 

Captain Manual, of the Marines of the Tiger 

Captain Barnstable The Pilot, Mr. Gray 

Captain Munson Other officers 

Scene 1 
A letter and a plan 

Lieut. Gbiffith {throwing himself from his cot a^ he hears 
the report of a cannon fired from the frigate, and speaking 
to his servant who /los jitst appeared at the door of his stoic- 
room). Is the ship in chase of anything that that gun was 
fired? 

Capt. Manual {coming in the door), 'Tis no more than 
a hint to the Ariel that there is bunting abroad for them to 
read. It seems as though all hands must be asleep on board 
her, for we have shown her the signal these ten minutes, and 
she takes us for a collier, I believe, from the respect she 
pays it. 

Lieut. Gbiffith. Say rather that she takes us for an 
enemy and is wary. Brown Dick has played the Enghsh so 
many tricks himself that he is tender of his faith. 

Capt. Manual. Why, they have shown him a yellow 
flag over a blue one with a comet, and that spells Ariel in 
every signal-book we have; surely he can't suspect the 
English of knowing how to spell Yankee. 

Lieut. Gbiffith {smiling), I have known Yankees to read 
more difiicult English; but, in truth, I suppose that Barn- 
stable has like myself been keeping a dead reckoning of his 
time, and his men have profited by the occasion. She is 
lying to, I trust. 

Capt. Manual. Ay! like a cork in a mill-pond, and I 
dare say you are right. Give Barnstable plenty of sea room, 
a hard wind and but little sail, and he will send all his men 
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below, put that fellow he calls Long Tom at the tiller, follow 
himself, and sleep as quietly as ever I could at church. 

Lieut. Gbiffith (kmghing and slipping his arms into the 
sleeves of his giUrbraided morning roundabout). Ah! yours is 
a somniferous orthodoxy, Captain Manual; sleep appears 
to come most natural to all you idlers. But give me passage, 
and I will go up and call the schooner down to us in the turn- 
ing of an hour-glass. 

Arriving on deck he finds the schooner already obeying the 
signal. The commander and the stranger stand awaiting the 
arrival of the Ariel, and Griffith has a chance to study more 
closely the appearance of the singular being who so recently acted 
such a conspicuous part in the management of the ship. He is a 
trifle below the middle size in height, but his form is muscular, 
athletic and well-proportioned. His face seems in repose with its 
calm blue eyes, thoughtful and almost melancholy, but Griffith 
well knew that it could exhibit looks of the fiercest impatience. 
Although dressed in garments as coarse as that of an ordinary 
seaman, it needs no second glance to show that they are worn 
with as much grace as though they were the gilded trappings of 
the commander of a fleet. Further scrutiny is prevented by the 
appearance on deck of Captain Barnstable, who, after a short 
conversation with his commander, beckons Griffith to the ward- 
room and thence to that lieutenant's stateroom itself, with the 
freedom of one who feels himself no stranger. 

Capt. Barnstable {locking the door and throwing himself 
carelessly on a sea chest j after having pointed to the only chair 
the little room contained with half-dnstinctive deference to his 
companion's rank). What a night we had of it! Twenty 
times I thought I could see the sea breaking over you; and 
I had given you over as drowned men, or, what is worse, as 
men driven ashore to be led to the prison ships of these island- 
ers, when I saw your Ughts in answer to my gun. Had you 
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hoisted the conscience of a murderer, you wouldn't have 
relieved him more than you did me by showing that little 
bit of tallow and cotton, tipped with flint and steel. But, 
Grifiith, I have a tale to tell of a different kind — 

Lieut. Gbiffith (mockingly). Of how you slept when 
you found yourself in deep water, and how your crew sought 
to outdo their commander, and how all succeeded so well 
that there was a gray head on board here that began to shake 
with displeasure? Truly, Dick, you will get into lubberly 
habits on board that bubble in which you float about, where 
all hands go to sleep as regularly as the inhabitants of a 
poultry-yard go to roost. 

Capt. Barnstable. Not so bad, not half so bad, Ned; 
I keep as sharp discipline as if we wore a flag. To be sure 
forty men can't make as much parade as three or four hun- 
dred; but as for making or taking in sail, I am your better 
any day. 

Lieut. Griffith. Ay, because a pocket-handkerchief is 
sooner opened and shut than a table-cloth. But I hold it to 
be imseamanlike to leave any vessel without human eyes, 
and those open, to watch whether she goes east or west, 
north or south. 

Capt. Barnstable. And who is guilty of such a dead 
man's watch? 

Lieut. Griffith. Why, they say aboard here that when 
it blows hard, you seat the man you call Long Tom by the 
tiller, tell him to keep her head to sea, and then pipe all 
hands to their nightcaps, where you remain snug in your 
hammocks until you are awakened by the snoring of your 
helmsman 

Mr. Barnstable {indignanUy). 'Tis a scandalous insin- 
uation! Who gives currency to such a libel, Mr. Griffith? 

Lieut. Griffith. I had it of the marine; but I don't 
beUeve half of it myself — I have no doubt you had your 
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eyes open last night, whatever you might have been about 
this morning. 

Capt. Barnstable. Ah, this morning! there was an 
oversight, indeed! But I was studying a new signal, Griffith, 
that has a thousand times more interest for me than all the 
bunting you can show from the head to the heel of your 
masts. 

Lieut. Griffith. What, have you found out the English- 
man's private talk? 

Capt. Barnstable (grasping the arm of his friend). No, 
no; I met last night one on those cliffs who has proved her- 
self what I always beUeved her to be and loved her for, a 
girl of quick thought and bold spirit. 

Lieut. Griffith. Of whom do you speak? 

Capt. Barnstable. Of Katherine — 

Lieut. Griffith. Was she alone? 

Capt. Barnstable. She was; but she left with me this 
paper and this invaluable book which is worth a library of 
other works. See what a beautiful hand she writes! 'tis as 
clear and as pretty and as small as her own delicate fingers. 
Griff, what a log-book she would keep! (Griffith takes the 
letter and reads while the other pores over his book of signals,) 
Katherine* 8 letter: 

Believing that Providence will allow us somehow and some- 
time to meet, I have prepared a short statement of the situation of 
Cecilia Howard and myself; not, however, to urge you and Edward 
Griffith to any rash or foolish deeds, but that you may both sit 
down and after due consultation decide what is proper for our 
relief. 

By this time you must imderstand the character of Colonel 
Howard too well to expect that he will ever give his niece to a 
rebel. He has already sacrificed to his loyalty (as he calls it, 
though I whisper to Cecifia 'tis his treason) not only his native 
coimtry but no small part of his fortime also. In the frankness 
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of my disposition I confessed to him after the defeat of that mad 
attempt GriiO&th made in North Carolina to carry off Cecilia, that 
I had been foolish enough to give my promise to the brother officer 
who accompanied the young sailor in his traitorous visitations to 
the plantation. Heigho! I sometimes think it would have been 
better for us all if your ship had never been chased into the river, 
or, after she were there, if Griffith had made no attempt to renew 
his acquaintance with my cousin. The colonel received the intelli- 
gence as such a guardian would hear that his ward was about to 
throw away thirty thousand dollars and herself on a traitor to 
his king and coimtry. I defended you stoutly: said that you had 
no king as the tie was dissolved; that America was your coimtry, 
and that your profession was honorable; but it would not do. 
He called you rebel; that I was used to. He called you traitor; 
that, in his vocabulary, amounts to the same thing. He even 
hinted that you are a coward; and that I knew to be false, and 
didn't hesitate to tell him so. He used fifty opprobrious titles, 
and in short, acted Colonel Howard in a rage. But his dominion 
does not, like that of his favorite kings, continue from generation 
to generation, and one short year will release me from his power 
and leave me mistress of my own actions. So I bore it all, being 
resolved to suffer anjrthing but martyrdom rather than abandon 
Cecilia! She, dear girl, has much more to distress her than I can 
have. She is not only the ward of Colonel Howard but his niece 
and his sole heir. I know this last makes no difference in either 
her conduct or her feelings, but he seems to think it gives him a 
right to tyrannize over her on all occasions. After all. Colonel 
Howard is a gentleman, when you do not put him in a passion, 
and is thoroughly honest; but a man driven from his country in 
his sixtieth year, with the loss of nearly half his fortune, is not apt 
to canonize those who compel the change. 

It seems that when the Howards lived on this island a hundred 
years ago their home was in Northumberland. Hither he brought 
us when political events and dread of becoming an uncle to a rebel 
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induced him to abandon America, as he sa3rs, forever. We have 
been here now three months, and for two-thirds of that time lived 
in tolerable comfort; but lately the papers have announced the 
arrival of the ship and your schooner in France, and now as strict 
a watch is being kept over us as if we meditated a renewal of the 
Carolina flight. 

On his arrival here the colonel hired an old building that is part 
house, part abbey, part castle and all prison, because it is said to 
have once belonged to an ancestor of his. In this delightful dwell- 
ing there are many cages that will secure more imeasy birds than 
we are. About a fortnight ago an alarm was given in a neighboring 
village which is situated on the shore that two American vessels 
answering your description had been seen hovering along the coast; 
and, as people in this quarter dream of nothing but that terrible 
fellow, Paul Jones, it is said that he was on board one of them. 
But I believe that Colonel Howard suspects who you really are. 
He was very minute in his inquiries, I hear, and since then has 
established a sort of garrison in the house under pretence of de- 
fending it against marauders. 

Now, imderstand me, on no accoimt would I have you risk 
yourself on shore, neither must there be blood spilled if you love 
me; but that you may know what i^ort of a place we are confined 
in and by whom surroimded I will describe both our prison and 
the garrison. The building is of stone and has windings and turn- 
ings both internally and externally that would require more skill 
than I possess to make intelligible; but the rooms we occupy are 
in the upper or third floor of a wing. Would to God I could fly 
with it! If any accident should bring you in sight of our dwelling, 
you will know our rooms by the three smoky vanes that whiffle 
about its pointed roof, and also by the windows in that story being 
occasionally open. Opposite our windows, about half a mile away, 
is an unfrequented ruin,. concealed by a wood, in which are some 
imdergroimd rooms. I have prepared according to the explanation 
you once gave me on the subject a set of small signals of differently 
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colored silks and a little dictionary of all the phrases that I could 
imagine as useful, properly numbered to correspond with the key 
and the flags, all of which I shall send you with this letter. You 
must prepare your own flags, and of course I retain mine as well 
as a copy of the key and the book. K opportunity should ever 
offer, we can have at least a pleasant talk together; you from the 
top of the old tower in the ruins, and I from the east window of 
my dressing room! 

But now for the garrison. In addition to the commandant, 
Colonel Howard, who retains all the fierceness of his former mih- 
tary profession, there is as his second in authority. Kit Dillon, with 
his long Savannah face, scornful eyes of black, and skin of the same 
color. This gentleman you know is a distant relative of the How- 
ards and wishes to become more closely allied. When I ask why 
he is not in arms in these stirring times fighting for the prince he 
loves so much, the colonel answers that it is not his profession, 
that he has been educated for the law and is destined to fill one of 
the highest judicial stations in the colonies, and that he hopes to 
five to see him sentence certain nameless gentlemen to condign 
punishment. He left Carolina with us, here he is, and here he is 
likely to continue, unless you can catch him and anticipate his 
judgment upon hnnself. The colonel has long desired to see this 
gentleman the husband of Ceciha, and since the news of your 
being on the coast the siege has amounted almost to a storm. The 
consequences are that my cousin at first kept her room, and then 
the colonel kept her there, and now she is precluded from leaving 
the wing we occupy. 

In addition to these two principal jailers we have four men- 
servants, two white and two black; and an officer and twenty 
soldiers from the neighboring town are billeted upon us by special 
request until the coast is declared free from pirates! Yes, that is 
the musical name they give you — and- when their own people 
land and plunder and rob and murder the men and terrify the 
women and children, they are called heroes! It's a fine thing to be 
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able to invent names and make dictionaries — and it must be your 
fault if mine has been framed to no purpose. I declare when I 
think of all the insulting and cruel things I hear in this coimtry of 
my own and her people, it makes me lose my temper and forget 
my sex. But do not let my ill humor lu^ you to anything rash; 
remember your life, remember their prisons, remember your repu- 
tation, but do not forget your 

Katherine Plowden. 

Lieut. Griffith (returning the letter to the one to whom it 
is addressed). I knew Cecilia was here or I should have 
accepted the command offered me by our commissioners at 
Paris; and I thought some lucky chance might throw her 
in my way; but this is bringing us close indeed! This intel- 
ligence must be acted upon and that promptly. But it is 
important that our measures should be secret as well as 
prudently handled. 

Capt. Barnstable. .We must get them qS and that 
before the old man takes it into his wise head to leave the 
coast. Have you ever had sight of his instructions, or does 
he keep silent? 

Lieut. Griffith. As the grave. This is the first time 
we have left port that he has not talked with me freely on 
the nature of the cruise; but not a syllable has been ex- 
changed between us on the subject since we sailed from 
Brest. 

Capt. Barnstable. Ah, that is your Jersey bashful- 
ness; wait till I come alongside him with my eastern curios- 
ity, and I pledge myself to get it out of him in an hour. 

Lieut. Griffith (laiighing). 'Twill be diamond cut 
diamond then; you will find him as acute at evasion as you 
can possibly be. at examination. 

Capt. Barnstable. At any rate he gives me a chance 
to-day. You know, I suppose, that he sent for me to attend 
a consultation of his oflScers on important matters. 
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# 
Lieut. Griffith. I did not. What- has he to oflfer? 

Capt. Barnstable; That you must ask the pilot; for 
while he was talking to me the old man turned and looked at 
the stranger every minute, as if watching for signals how to 
steer. 

Lieut. Griffith. There is a mystery about that man 
and our connection with him that I cannot fathom. But I 
hear the voice of Manual calling for me; we are wanted in 
the cabin. Remember, you do not leave the ship without 
seeing me. 

Capt. Barnstable. No, no, my dear fellow; from the 
public we must retire to another private consultation. 

Griffith changes his roundabout for a coat of more formal ap- 
pearance, and, taking a sword carelessly in his hand, he and Cap- 
tain Barnstable proceed to the gun deck where they enter with 
proper ceremonials the principal cabin of the frigate. The vet- 
eran commander of the ship receives his officers with punctil- 
ious respect; and, pointing to chairs that are placed around 
the table in the centre of the cabin, he seats himself and the 
others follow his example without further ceremony. In taking 
their places, however, a quiet but rigid observance is paid to 
the rights of* seniority and rank. On the right of the captain 
sits Griffith as next in authority; and opposite to him is placed 
the commander of the schooner. The officer of the marines 
holds the next place in point of precedence, the same order being 
observed to the foot of the table, which is occupied by a hard- 
featured, square-built athletic man, Boltrope, the sailing master 
of the frigate. 

Scene 2 

in which Captain Munson discloses his orders 

Capt. Munson. My instructions direct me, gentlemen, 
after making the coast of England to run the land down — 
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LiBXJT. Griffith {with a respectful gesture of apology for 
interrupting). We are not alone {glancing to another part 
of the cabin where the Pilot stands leaning on one of the guns 
and studying a chart which lies near him on the deck). 

Capt. Munson {dropping his voice to tones of cautious 
respect). 'Tis only Mr. Gray. His services will be neces- 
sary, and therefore nothing need be concealed from him. 
{Glances of surprise are exchanged between the young men, 
bui Griffith bows his acquiescence to the decision of his superior.) 
I was ordered to watch for certain signals from the headlands 
that we made and was furnished with the best of charts 
and such directions as enabled us to stand into the bay we 
entered last night. We have now obtained a pilot and one 
who has proved himself a skilful man; such a one, gentle- 
men, as no officer need hesitate to rely on in any emergency, 
either on account of his integrity or his knowledge. 

{Referring to an open paper in his hand.) It is known to 
you all that the unfortunate question of retaliation has been 
much agitated between the two governments, our own and 
that of the enemy. For this reason and for certain political 
purposes, our commissioners at Paris desire to capture a 
few persons of importance from the enemy, who may be 
held as a check on their own proceedings, while at the same 
time it brings the evils of war from our own shores home to 
those who have caused it. An opportunity now offers to put 
this plan into execution, arid I have collected you in order 
to consult on the means. What course would you advise 
me to pursue, Mr. Boltrope? 

BoLTROPE. Well, if the thing is to be done, we must 
either land a gang to seize them, or we must show false 
lights and sham colors to lead them oflf to the ship. As for 
landing, • Captain Munson, I can speak for only one man 
and that is myself; which is to say that if you run the ship 
with her jib-boom into the king of England's parlor windows, 
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why, I'm consenting, nor do I care how much of his crockery's 
smashed in so doing; but as to putting the print of my foot 
on one of these sandy beaches, if I do, that is always speak- 
ing for only one man, and saving your presence, may I hope 
to be damned. 

The young men smile as the tough old seaman utters his senti- 
ments so frankly. The opinions of the others grow more explicit 
and clear as they ascend in the scale of rank imtil it comes the turn 
of the captain of marines to speak. 

Capt. Manual {vnih a great show of importance). It 
appears to me, sir, that the success of this expedition depends 
altogether upon the manner in which it is conducted. The 
landing, of course, will be effected on a fair beach under 
cover of the frigate's guns, and, could it be possibly done, 
the schooner should be anchored in such a manner as to 
throw in a flanking fire on the point of debarkation. The 
arrangements for the order of march must depend a good 
deal on the distance to go, though I should think, sir, an 
advance party of seamen to act as pioneers for the column 
of marines should be pushed a short distance in front, while 
the baggage and baggage-guard might rest upon the frigate 
until the enemy was driven into the interior, when it could 
advance without danger. There should be flank guards under 
the orders of two of the oldest midshipmen; and a light corp^ 
might be formed of the topmen to cooperate with the 
marines. Of course, sir, Mr. Griffith will lead in person the 
musketmen and boarders armed with their long pikes, whom, 
I presume, he will hold in reserve, as I trust my military 
claims and experience entitle me to the command of the main 
body. 

Capt. Barnstable (gleefully). Well done, field-marshal! 
You should never let salt water mould your buttons; but 
in Washington's camp, ay! in Washington's tent you should 
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swing your hammock in the future. Why, sir, do you think 
we are about to invade England? 

Capt. Manual (wUh dignity). I know that every mili- 
tary movement should be executed with precision, Captain 
Barnstable. I am too much accustomed to hearing the 
sneers of sea officers to regard what I know proceeds from 
ignorance. If Captain Munson is disposed to employ me and 
my command in this expedition, I trust he will discover that 
marines are good for something more than to mount guard 
and pay salutes. {Turning away haughtily and addressing 
the commander) It will be prudent. Captain Munson, to 
send out a party to reconnoitre before we march; and as it 
may be necessary to defend ourselves in case of repulse, I 
would beg leave to recommend that a corps be provided 
with intrenching tools to accompany the expedition. They 
would be extremely useful, sir, in assisting to throw up field 
works; though I doubt not tools might be found in abun- 
dance in the country, and laborers impressed for the service 
on an emergency. 

Capt. Barnstable {laughing scornfully). 'Tis a plan for 
a campaign! and should be sent off express to Congress 
before the Frenchmen are brought into the field! 

Capt. Munson {patiently). Have you any better plan 
to propose, Mr. Barnstable? 

Capt. Barnstable. Better! ay, one that will take 
no time and cause no trouble to execute it. 'Tis a. 
seaman's job, sir, and must be done with a seaman's 
means. 

Capt. Manual. Pardon me. Captain Barnstable, if there 
be service to be done on shore, I claim it as my right to be 
employed. 

Capt. Barnstable. Claim what you will, soldier; how 
would you carry on this expedition with a parcel of fellows 
who don't know one end of a boat from the other? Do you 
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think that a barge or a cutter is to be beached in the same 
manner as you ground firelock by word of command? No, 
no, Captain Manual, I know your courage, for I have seen 
it tried, but — 

Capt. Munson. You forget that we wait for your proj- 
ect, Mr. Barnstable. 

Capt. Barnstable. I crave your patience, sir; but no 
project is necessary. Point out the bearings and distance 
of the place where the men you want are to be found, and I 
will take the heel of the gale and run into the land, always 
speaking for good water and no rocks. Mr. Pilot, you will 
accompany me, for you carry as true a map of the bottom of 
these seas in your head as ever was made of dry land. I will 
look out for good anchorage; or, if the wind should blow off 
shoi:e, let the schooner stand ofif and on till we are ready to 
take to the broad sea again. I will land out of my whale- 
boat with Long Tom and a boat's crew; and, finding out 
the place you will describe, we will go up and take the men 
you want and bring them aboard. It's all plain sailing; 
though as it is a well-peopled country, it may be necessary 
to do our shore work in the dark. 

Capt. Munson. Mr. Griffith, we only wait for your 
opinions, when, by comparing ideas, we may decide on the 
most prudent course. 

Lieut. Griffith (pointing to the stranger, who still stands 
in the background leaning upon a gun). Is it your intention, 
sir, that that man shall accompany the party? 

Capt. Munson. It is. 

Lieut. Griffith. And from him you expect the neces- 
sary information to guide our movements? 

Capt. Munson. You are altogether right. 

Lieut. Griffith {bowing slightly to the man). If he has a 
moiety of the skill on land that he possesses on the water, I 
will answer for his success. But I must claim the indulgence 
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of both Mr. Barnstable and Captain Manual and claim the 
command as of right belonging to my rank. 

Capt. Barnstable {impatienUy). It belongs naturally 
to the schooner. 

Lieut. GRiPFrrn (glancing significanUy at his friend). 
There may be enough for us all to do. I agree wholly with 
neither the one nor the other gentleman. 'Tis said that, 
since our appearance on the coast, the dwellings of many of 
the gentry are guarded by small detachments of soldiers 
from the neighboring towns. 

Pilot {advancing suddenly). Who says it? 

YiiEUT. Gripfpth. I say it, sir. 

Pilot. Can you vouch for it? 

Lieut. Grifftth. I can. 

Pilot. Name a house or an individual thus protected. 

Lieut. GRiFFrrn {vrith slight embarrassment). I know it to 
be the fact in the dwelling of one Colonel Howard, a native 
American and until but recently an inhabitant of Carolina. 
He now resides but a few leagues to the north of us. 

Pilot (stepping quietly back to his place at the gun). 'Tis 
more than probable that you are right, sir; and if I might 
presume to advise Captain Munson, It would be to lay great 
weight on your opinion. 

Lieut. Griffith. I have said, sir, that I agree wholly 
with neither Mr. Barnstable nor Captain Manual. The 
command of this party is mine, as the senior officer, and I 
must beg leave to claim it. I certainly do not think the 
preparation that Captain Manual advises necessary; neither 
would I undertake the duty with as little caution as Mr. 
Barnstable proposes. If there are soldiers to be encoun- 
tered, we should have soldiers to oppose them; but as it 
must be sudden boat work, and regular evolutions must 
give place to a seaman's bustle, a sea officer should com- 
mand. Is my request granted. Captain Munson? 
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Capt. Munson {heartily). It is, sir; it was my intention 
to ofifer you the service, and I rejoice to see you accept it 
so cheerfully. 

Lieut. Griffith {vrith a radiant smile). With me then, 
sir, let the responsibility rest* I request that Captain Man- 
ual with twenty men be put under my orders, if that gentle- 
man does not dislike the duty. (The marine hows and cahts 
a glance of triumph at Barnstable.) I will take my own cutter 
with her tried crew, go on board the schooner, and when 
the wind lulls we will run in to the land, and then be governed 
by circumstances. 

Capt. Barnstable (throvnng back the triumphant look of 
the marine). 'Tis a good plan and done like a seaman, Mr. 
Griffith. Ay, ay, let the schooner be employed; and if it be 
necessary you shall see her anchored in one of their duck- 
ponds with her broadside to bear on the parlor windows of 
the best house on the island! But twenty marines! they will 
cause a jam in my little craft. 

Lieut. Griffith. Not a man less than twenty would be 
prudent. More service may offer than we seek. 

Capt. Barnstable. Make it all seamen and I will give 
you room for thirty. But these soldiers never know how to 
stow away their legs and arms unless at drill. One will 
take the room of two sailors; they swing their hammocks 
athwartships, heads to leeward, and then turn out wrong 
end uppermost at the call. Why, sir, the chalk of twenty 
soldiers will choke my hatches! 

Capt. Manual (indignarUly). Give me the launch. 
Captain Munson, and we will follow Mr. Griffith in an 
open boat rather than put Captain Barnstable to so much 
inconvenience. 

Capt. Barnstable (extending his hand across the table to 
the marine). No, no. Manual, you would all become so 
many Jonahs in uniform, and I doubt whether the fish could 
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digest your cartridge boxes and bayonet belts. You shall 
go with me and learn with your own eyes whether we keep 
the cat's watch that you joke about aboard the Ariel, 

There is a general laugh at the expense of the marine, the com- 
mander good-naturedly allowing this harmless enjoyment; then 
beckoning to his steward, they each drink to the success of the 
imdertaking in a glass of grog, after which they bow to their supe- 
rior and retire. As Griffith is leaving last he is detained by the 
stranger. 

Pilot. Mr. Griffith, the occurrences of last night should 
teach us confidence in each other; without it we go on a 
dangerous and fruitless errand. 

Lieut. Griffith. Is the hazard equal? I am known to 
be the man I seem — am in the service of my country — 
belong to a family and enjoy a name that is a pledge for my 
loyalty to the cause of. America — and yet I trust myself on 
hostile ground, in the midst of enemies, with a weak arm, 
and under circumstances where treachery would prove my 
ruin. Who and what is this man who so enjoys your confi- 
dence, Captain Munson? I ask the question less for myself 
than for the gallant men who will fearlessly follow wherever 
Head. 

Capt. Munson. There is a show of reason in your ques- 
tion, Mr. Griffith — and yet you are not the man to be told 
that implicit obedience is what I have a right to expect. I 
have not your pretensions, sir, by birth or by education, and 
yet Congress has not seen fit to overlook my years and my 
services. I command this frigate — 

Pilot. Say no more; there is reason in his doubts, and 
they shall be appeased. I Uke the proud and fearless eye 
of the young man, and while he dreads a gibbet from my 
hands, I will show him how to repose a noble confidence. 
Read this, sir, and tell me if you distrust me now. 
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He draws forth a parchment bearmg a massive seal, which he 
opens and lays on the table before the youth. Griffith reads the 
instrument in amazement and finds at the end the signature of 
the unfortunate Louis XVI. 

Pilot. See! royalty itself does not hesitate. to bear wit- 
ness in my favor, and that is not a name to occasion dread 
to an American. 

Lieut, Griffith, Lead on! I'll follow you to death! 

Scene 3 
Griffith's cabin again 

Capt. Barnstable. Let the wind blow its pipe out; 
there will be no landing on the eastern coast of England till 
the sea goes down. What think you of this expedition? 

Lieut. Griffith. That it may be the means of rescuing 
the ladies though it fail in making the prisoners w6 anticipate. 

Capt. Barnstable, But this pilot! You remember 
that he holds us by our necks, and can run us all up the 
yard-arm of some English ship whenever he chooses to open 
his mouth at their threats or bribes. 

Lieut. Griffith. It would have been better that he 
should have cast the ship ashore when he had her entangled 
in the shoals; it would have been our last thought to suspect 
him of treachery then. But I follow him with confidence 
and must believe that we are safer with him than we would 
be without him. 

Capt. Barnstable. Then let him follow his purpose 
alone. There is no human power, always saving my superior 
officer, that shall keep me from throwing abroad these tiny 
signals and having a talk with my dark-eyed Kate. But for 
a paltry pilot! he may luff and bear away where he pleases, 
while I steer as true as a magnet for that old ruin, where I 
can bring my eye to bear on that romantic wing and three 
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smoky vanes. Not that I'll forget my duty; no, I'll help 
you catch the Englishmen; but when that is done, hey! for 
St. Ruth's Abbey and the girl I love! 

Lieut. Griffith. Hush, madcap! the wardroom holds 
long ears and our bulkheads grow thin from wear. I must 
keep you and myself to our duty. This is no children's 
game that we play; it seems the Commissioners at Paris 
have thought proper to employ a frigate in the sport. 

Capt. Barnstable. How many of these gentry does Old 
Moderate wish to line his cabin with? 

Lieut. Griffith. The Pilot has named no less than six, 
all men of rank and consideration with the enemy. Two of 
them are peers, two more belong to the Commons' House of 
Parliament, one is a general, and the sixth is, like ourselves 
a sailor and holds the rank of captain. They muster at a 
hunting-seat near the coast, and, believe me, the scheme is 
not without its plausibility. 

Capt. Barnstable. Well, then, there are two apiece for 
us. You follow the Pilot if you will; but let me sheer ofif for 
this dwelling of Colonel Howard with my cockswain and 
boat's crew. I will surprise his house, release the ladies, and 
on my way back lay my hands on two of the first lords I fall 
in with. I suppose for our business one is as good as another. 

Lieut. Griffith (la%ighing). Though they are said to be 
each other's peers, there is I believe some difference even in 
the quality of lords, and they are not to be found like beg- 
gars under every hedge. B.ut let me examine more closely 
into this plan and map of Miss Plowden; something may 
occur that shall yet bring the place within our circuit, like 
a contingent duty of the cruise. 

The gale continues to blow heavily during the whole morning; 
but toward noon it abates and the party from the frigate boards 
the Aridf whose commander has been for several hours preparing 
his little vessel for their reception. The schooner is soon imder 
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way making directly for the land as fearlessly as though the dan- 
gers of the preceding night are already forgotten. No shoals or 
rocks appear this time to arrest her course, as she glides in the 
gloom of evening into a bay lined with high and rocky cliffs that 
but few ever approach either by land or water. 

A reconnoitering party led by the Pilot and consisting of Cap- 
tain Manual and his marines, together with Lieutenant Griffith 
and the Tigers, are landed imder cover of the darkness by the 
whale-boat and ship's cutter. Concealing the men in a ravine 
near the landing place, the two officers accompany their guide 
farther inland, his purpose being to find out whether the hunting 
party still hold to their plan of assembling at the appointed hour 
and place that he may catch his game the following evening while 
they are enjoying the feast with which the himt is alwajrs ended. 
Much against his wishes, Barnstable has been left behind with 
instructions to meet the party in the early morning hours so that 
they may not be seen in daylight by the enemy. His good sense 
tells him that nothing should be unnecessarily hazarded before 
the moment to strike the final blow has arrived, so he becomes 
resigned to the plan, but cautions Griffith not to forget to include 
the abbey in their reconnoisance. 

When the lieutenant urges this additional task upon their guide, 
he objects to it on the grounds that it \hIL lead them out of their 
way and delay the carrjring forward of the main project. Finding, 
however, that Griffith is determined to go even though he should 
have to proceed alone, the Pilot jdelds, and the three soon find 
themselves on the groimds belonging to the abbey; but, unfortu- 
nately for them, they venture too near the sacred precincts of the 
building itself, are taken prisoners by the guard mentioned in 
Katherine Plowden's letter, and are locked up for the night in 
three separate rooms of a remote wing of the house. The keen eyes 
of Katherine Plowden penetrate the disguise of Griffith, however, 
and Alice Dunscombe, who has always lived in the vicinity and 
who is at that time a guest of the yoimg ladies of the abbey, recog- 
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nizes the voice of the Pilot, when the trio are brought before Colonel 
Howard and Captain Borroughcliflfe after their capture. 

Through the connivance of the three ladies, assisted by the con- 
dition of the Captain, who proceeds to celebrate the capture of the 
suspicious strangers by drinking even more Madeu*a than usual, 
the prisoners escape before a party of light dragoons, whom Chris- 
topher Dillon, an inmate of the abbey and an ardent suitor of 
Cecilia's, has seen fit to summon from the nearest town, arrive 
on the scene. 

The fugitives hide in a copse near the ruin from whence Kath- 
erine had directed Barnstable to signal, and consult as to their 
further movements. The Pilot, knowing that the news of their 
capture and subsequent escape would spread throughout the 
coimtryside with the morning's sun, proposes that Captain Manual 
should bring up his marines from the place where they are in hiding, 
secrete them in the ruin, and wait quietly for his return while he 
goes alone to see what can be done to further the scheme for which 
they have landed. In spite of Lieutenant Griffith's protest. Cap- 
tain Manual, who prides himself on his military tactics, insists on 
posting sentries aroimd the ruin. One of these is seen in the early 
dawn by a coimtry boy who carries the news to Captain Borrough- 
cliffe. They are surprised and, after a desperate resistance in 
which six of the marines are killed and four others wounded, are 
recaptured and taken back to the abbey. 

According to instructions Barnstable waits in the whale-boat 
just off shore until he is satisfied that his friends for some reason 
will not appear on the cliff. As they are about to row back to 
the Ariel, the Alacrity^ an English cutter that has been anchored 
behind a headland not far off, bears down upon them. They would 
have fared badly had not the Ariel, hearing the Alacrity's guns, 
swung out of the bay and into the chase, and within a comparatively 
short time after Barnstable gains the deck of his own vessel, the 
Americans win a hard-earned victory over the enemy, capturing 
and boarding the cutter. Hauling down all their own flags and 
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hoisting the enemy's jack above the ensign of the Ariel, they set 
the Enghsh colors again and commence beating slowly along the 
land as if intending to return to the bay from which the Ariel 
had sailed that morning. This completely deceives the dragoons, 
who have been watching the sea fight from the cliffs, and who 
now rend the air with shouts at the supposed victory of the 
king's cutter. 

Among the captives foimd hidden away in the hold of the Alac- 
rity is Christopher Dillon; for it is he who has ridden post-haste 
to summon the cutter to the fray after having guided the dragoons 
to the abbey. Barnstable rubs his hands with pleasure upon 
learning who he is, and declares that he is a prize worth twenty 
Alacrities. 

The navigators drop anchor in the bay with every appearance 
of the fearlessness of friends and the exultation of conquerors, and 
prepare to do what they can to rescue Griffith and his party, whom 
they feel sm^ must be in need of their aid. 

The supposed captm^ of a rebel schooner excites no surprise 
among a people who consider their seamen invincible, and Barn- 
stable does not find it difficult to deceive the few who venture along- 
side the vessels during the remaining hours of daylight. When, 
however, evening darkens into night, the AlacrUy, containing all 
of her own crew that remains from the fight together with the 
ArieVa wounded, is silently got under way and starts in quest of 
the frigate. So quietly is this feat accomplished that the soldiers 
in a small battery commanding the harbor and manned with a 
force sufficient to handle the two heavy guns it contains are not 
aroused. 

In the meantime Barnstable has made a compact with the ob- 
sequious Dillon according to which he, accompanied by Long Tom, 
is to proceed to the abbey and return within two hours with the 
cockswain or send in his place Lieutenant Griffith and Captain 
Manual. The faithless Kit, however, does not fulfill his part of 
the contract, and had it not been for the long arms and legs and 
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the ready wit of the seaman, Dillon not only would have escaped, 
but Long Tom would have been made a prisoner in the abbey. 

ACT IV 

CHARACTERS 
Tom Coffin, or Long Tom Andrew Merrt, the midshipman 

Captain Barnstable Christopher Dillon 

Scene 1 
Long Tom proves himself a hero 

Long Tom (plunging into the water at the foot of a ravine 
where the whale-boat had landed them). What ho! Ane& 
there! 

Capt. Barnstable {from the whale-boat which is riding in 
the edge of the surf) . Who hails? 

Long Tom {with a watchword of his own invention). Once 
your master now your servant! 

Capt. Barnstable. 'Tis he! Veer away, boys, veer 
away. You must wade into the surf. 

. Tom catches Dillon in his arms, throws him across his shoulder, 
dashes into the streak of foam that bears the boat on its crest, and 
before the unworthy Kit has time for either remonstrance or en- 
treaty he finds himself once more by the side of the surprised 
commander of the Ariel, 

Capt. Barnstable. Whom have we here? This is not 
Griffith! 

Long Tom. Haul out and weigh your grapnel; and then, 
boys, if you love the Ariel pull while the life and the will are 
left in you! 

As the boat is urged on her course toward the schooner with 
amazing velocity, Tom in few but bitter sentences acquaints his 
commander with the treachery of Dillon and the danger of the 
schooner. 
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Long Tom. The soldiers are slow at night muster, and 
from what I overheard the express will have to make a 
crooked course to double the head of the bay, so that but 
for this northeaster, we might weather upon them yet; but 
it's a matter that lies altogether in the will of Providence. 
Pull, my hearties, pull — everything depends on your oars 
to-night! 

Capt. Barnstable (turning upon Dillon). Wretch! if I 
should cast you into the sea as food for fishes, who could 
blame me? But if my schooner goes to the bottom, she shall 
prove your coflSn! 

Long Tom (in a low tone as though fearful of being over^ 
heard). Here she lies, sir, here more to port; look into the 
streak of clear sky above the marsh, on the starboard hand 
of the wood there; that long black line is her maintopmast; 
I know it by the rake; and there is her night-pennant flut- 
tering about that bright star; ay, ay, sir, there go our own 
stars aloft yet among the stars in the heavens ! God bless her ! 
God bless her! She rides as easy and as quiet as a gull asleep ! 

Capt. Barnstable. I believe all in her sleep too. Ha! 
by heaven we have arrived in good time: the soldiers are 
moving! 

Lights are seen flitting across the embrasures of the battery, 
and in the next moment guarded but distinct soimds of active 
bustle are heard on the decks of the schooner. In the flash as one 
of the guns of the battery speaks, Barnstable and Long Tom see 
the entire hull and taper masts of their floating home and instantly 
thereafter hear the rattling of the iron with which the gun was 
charged against the rocks that line the margin of the bay. 

Long Tom. A bad aim with the first gun generally leaves 
y^ur enemy clean decks; smoke makes but dim spectacles; 
besides, the night always grows darkest as you call ofif the 
morning watch. 
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Capt. Barnstable. That boy Merry is a miracle for 
his years! See, Tom, the youngster has shifted his berth in 
the dark, and the Englishmen have fired at the day-range 
they must have taken. What would have become of us if 
that heavy fellow had plunged upon our decks and gone out 
below the water-line? 

Long Tom. We should have sunk into English mud for 
eternity as sure as our metal and our kentledge would have 
taken us down. Such a point-blanker would not have left 
the marines time to say a prayer — tend bow, there! 

By this time the boat is alongside the schooner. As soon as 
the commander is on board he orders her directly into the face of 
the battery but under cover of the hill until they are near the pas- 
sage leading into the ocean, when, throwing off at once all appear- 
ance of disguise, he orders the canvas of his vessel spread in his 
usual cheerful manner. 

Capt. Barnstable. Let them do their worst now. 
Merry, we have brought them to a distance that will, I 
think, keep their iron above water, and we have no dodge 
about us, youngster. 

Merry. It must be keener marksmen than the militia 
or volunteers, or fencibles, or whatever they call themselves 
behind yon grass-bank, to frighten the saucy Ariel from the 
wind. But why have you brought Jonah aboard us again, 
sir? Look at him by the hght of the cabin lamp; he winks 
at every gun as if he expected the shot would hull his own 
yellow physiognomy. And what tidings have we, sir, from 
Mr. Griffith and the marine? 

Capt. Barnstable. Name him not. Merry. I want my 
temper and my faculties at this moment undisturbed, and 
thinking of the wretch unfits me for my duty. But there 
will come a time! Go forward, sir; we feel the wind, and 
have u narrow passage to work through. {To the cockswain, 
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who comes forward as though wishing to confer with the Cap- 
tain.) Well, Master CoflSn, what think you of the cruise 
now? Those gentlemen on the hill made a great noise, but 
I have lost even the whistling of their shot; one would think 
they could see our sails against the broad band of light which 
is opening to seaward. 

Long Tom. Ay, ay, sir, they see us and mean to hit us, 
too, but we are running across their fire now and that with 
a ten-knot breeze. When we heave in stays and get a line 
with their gims, we shall see and it may be feel more of their 
work than we do now; a thirty-two ain't trained as easy as a 
fowling-piece or a ducking gun. 

Immediate orders are given, and the vessel comes about and 
runs with her head toward the sea. 

Capt. Babnstable. There, they have us now or never. 
If we fetch to windward oflf that northern point we shall lay 
out into the ofl^g, and in ten minutes we might laugh at 
Queen Anne's pocket piece, which, you know, old boy, sent 
a ball from Dover to Calais. 

Long Tom. Ay, ay, sir, I've heard of the gun; but I see 
that. Captain Barnstable, which is more dangerous than a 
dozen of the heaviest cannon that were ever cast can be at 
half a league's distance. The water is bubbling through our 
lee scuppers already, sir. 

Capt. Barnstable. And what of that? Haven't I 
buried her guns often, and yet kept every spar in her with- 
out a crack or splinter? 

Long Tom (earnestly). Ay, ay, sir, you have done it 
and can do it again where there is sea-room. But when we 
are out of these chops, we shall be embayed with a heavy 
northeaster setting dead into the bight; it is that which I 
fear. Captain Barnstable, more than all the powder and ball 
in the whole island. 
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Capt. Babnstablb. And yet, Tom, the balls are not to 
be despised, either; those fellows have found out their 
range, and send their iron within hail again. We walk 
pretty fast, Mr. CoflSn, but a thirty-two can out-travel us 
with the best wind that ever blew. 

A shot from the battery brings down the head of the mainmast 
and the long line of topmast which had borne the emblem of America, 
as the cockswain had expressed it, among the stars of the heavens. 
The mainsail also comes to the deck with the rest of the wreck- 
age. The loss of all the sail on the mainmast forces the Ariel so 
much from her course that with great difficulty she weathers the 
promontory and stands out to sea. The firing from the battery 
ceases as they roimd the headland, but now they have, as Long 
Tom predicted, an even greater danger to encoimter. By this 
time the wreckage is cleared and as much of the mainsail is dis- 
played as the stump of the mast will allow them to spread. 

Long Tom. It would have been better for us that the 
best man in the schooner should have been dubb'd of a 
limb by that shot than that the Arid should have lost her 
best leg; a mainsail close-reefed may be prudent canvas as 
the wind blows, but it holds a poor luff to keep a craft to 
windward. 

Capt. Barnstable. What would you have, Tom CoflSn? 
You see she draws ahead and oflf-shore; do you expect a 
vessel to fly in the very teeth of the gale, or would you have 
me wear and beach her at once? 

Long Tom. I would have nothing, nothing. Captain 
Barnstable; you are as able as any man that ever trod a 
plank to work her into an oflSng; but, sir, when I heard of 
the scheme to sink the Ariel at her anchorage, there were 
such feelings came athwart my philosophy as never crossed 
it before. I thought I saw her a wreck as plainly as you see 
the stump of that mast; and I will own, for it's as natural 
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to love the craft you sail in as it is to love one's self, I will 
own that my manhood fetched a heavy lee-lurch at the 
sight. 

Capt. Barnstable. Away with ye, ye old croaker! 
forward with ye and see that the head-sheets are trimmed 
flat. But hold! come hither, Tom; if you have sights of 
wrecks and sharks and other beautiful objects, keep them 
stowed in your own silly brain; don't make a ghost-parlor 
of my forecastle. The lads begin to look leeward now oftener 
than I would have them. Go, sirrah, go and take example 
from Mr. Merry, who is seated on your namesake {the fore- 
castle gun christened Long Tom) there and is singing as if 
he were a chorister in his father's church. 

Long Tom. Ah, Captain Barnstable, Mr. Merry is a 
boy and knows nothing, so fears nothing. I shall obey your 
orders, sir; and if the men fall astern this gale, it shan't be 
from anything they'll hear from Tom Cofl&n; but (hesiUxt- 
ingly) will you please call Mr. Merry from the gun, sir? I 
know from having followed the sea my natural life that 
singing in a gale is sure to bring the wind down heavier upon 
a vessel. 

The Captain, not knowing whether to laugh at or to take seri- 
ously his cockswain's advice, calls the boy from his perch to his own 
side, and Tom walks slowly forward apparently much relieved. 
As the violence of the gale increases, the canvas of the schooner is 
gradually reduced until she shows no more than is absolutely neces- 
sary to prevent her from driving helplessly on the land, where but 
a short half-league under the lee of the little vessel a belt of foam 
shows where the. waves are dashing furiously against the cliffs. 
The commander and the cockswain are both sensible of the peril, 
but the discipline of the crew still continues perfect and unyielding. 
Ropes are coiled, and the slightest damage done by the waves 
is repaired with the same precision and order as though the Arid 
yet lay embayed in the haven from which she has been driven. 
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Capt. Barnstable (gloomily). She can make no head 
against this sea under that rag of canvas; the poor little 
thing trembles like a frightened child as she meets the 
water. 

Long Tom. K we could have kept the head of the main- 
mast an hour longer, we might have got an offing; but as it 
is she sets bodily in to land and will be in the breakers in 
less time than an hour, unless God wills that the wind shall 
cease to blow. 

Capt. Barnstable. We have no hope left us but to 
anchor; our ground tackle may yet bring her up. 

Long Tom {solemnly). If our sheet-cable was bent to our 
heaviest anchor, this sea would bring it home, though noth- 
ing but her launch was riding by it. A northeaster in the 
Grerman Ocean must and will blow itself out. 

Capt. Barnstable. We must do our duty to ourselves 
and our country. Go, get the two bowers spliced, and have 
a kedge bent to a hawser; we'll back our two anchors to- 
gether, and veer to the better end of two hundred forty 
fathoms; it may yet bring her up. See all clear there for 
anchoring and cutting away the mast! we'll leave the wind 
nothing but a naked hull to whistle over. 

Long Tom. Ay, if there was nothing but. the wind, we 
might yet live to see the sun sink behind them hills; but 
what hemp can stand the strain of a craft that is buried half 
the time to her foremast in the water? (To DiUon, who is 
wandering with terrified eyes from one group to another on the 
deck.) If ye are tired of this world, though your time, like 
my own, is probably but short in it, you can go forward among 
the men; but if ye have need of the moments to foot up the 
reckoning of your doings among men afore you're brought 
face to face with your Maker and hear the log-book of 
Heaven, I would advise you to keep as nigh as possible to 
Captain Barnstable and myself. 
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Dillon (eagerly). Will you promise to save me if this 
vessel is wrecked?. Oh, if you will, I can secure for you 
future ease, yes, wealth for the remainder of your days! 

Long Tom (sternly). Your promises have been too ill 
kept afore this for the peace of your soul; but it is not in 
me to strike even a whale that is already spouting blood. 

The intercessions of Dillon are interrupted by a dreadful cry 
that comes from the men forward; the schooner rises on the breast 
of a wave, and, falhng off with her broadside to the sea, she drives 
in toward the cliffs Uke a bubble on the rapids of a cataract. 

Long Tom (seizing the tiller). Our ground tackle has 
parted. She shall die as easy as man can make her and strike 
them grinning rocks with her bows foremost, anyway. 

Capt. Barnstable. Be steady, my lads, be calm; there 
is yet a hope of Uf e for you — our Ught draught will let us 
run in. close to the cliffs, and it is still falling water — see 
your boats clear and be steady! 

The whale-boat is filled with men and quickly lowered into the 
sea; but the launch, the larger boat of the two, is torn from the 
hands of the men, who have just cut her loose from the grips, by a 
huge wave and is dashed into fragments against the cliffs, as the 
Ariel settles heavily upon the rocks. 

Capt. Barnstable. Go, my boys, go; you have still 
the whale-boat and she will take you nigh the shore. Go 
into her, my boys! God bless you, God bless you all! You 
have been faithful and honest fellows, and I beUeve He will 
not desert you; go, my friends, while there is a lull. 

The seamen throw themselves in a mass into the light vessel, 
which is nearly swamped by the unusual burden; but when they 
look around Barnstable, Merry, Dillon and the cockswain are yet 
to be seen on the deck of the Ariel. The commander is pacing back 
and forth with the boy clinging to his arm, begging him to desert 
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the wreck; Dillon approaches the side where the boat lies again 
and again, but the threatening scowls of the sailors drive him back; 
Tom is seated with an air of resignation on the heel of the bow- 
sprit, and answers the loud and repeated calls of his shipmates by 
waving^his hand toward the shore. 

Merry (almost in tears). Now hear me, Captain Barn- 
stable, if not for my sake, or for your own sake, or for the 
hope of God's mercy, go into the boat, sir, for the love of my 
cousin Katherine. 

Capt. Barnstable {casting a hesitating glance at the cliffs 
and then letting his eyes fall on the ruin of his vessel). Never, 
boy, never; * if my hour has come, I will not shrink from my 
fate. 

Merry. Listen to the men, dear sir; the boat will be 
swamped alongside the wreck, and their cry is that without 
you they will not let her go. (Barnstable motions to the boat 
to bid the boy enter it, and turns away in silence.) 

Merry (with firmness). Well, if it be right that a lieu- 
tenant should stay by the wreck, it must be also right for a 
midshipman; shove off; neither Mr. Barnstable nor myself 
will quit the wreck. 

Capt. Barnstable {lifting the struggling youth and tossing 
him into the arms of the seamen). Away with ye, and God 
be with you; there is more weight in you now than can go 
safe to land. 

Long Tom (coming up suddenly and imitating the example 
of his commander by throwing him over the bulwarks with 
irresistible force). God's will be done with me! I saw the 
first timber of the Ariel laid, and shall live just long enough 
to see it turn out of her bottom; after which I wish to live 
no longer. 

Before half of these words are uttered Tom's shipmates are 
swept far beyond the sound of his voice. The crowded condition 
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of the boat as well as the raging of the surf render it unmanageable. 
It rises on the crest of a wave, falls into a trough of the sea and is 
soon ground to splinters on the adjacent rocks. The cockswain 
still remains standing where he cast off the boat's rope and watches 
anxiously the nimierous heads and arms that appear at short in- 
tervals on the waves. He gives a cry of joy as he sees Barnstable 
issue from the surf bearing the form of Merry to the sands, and 
one by one several sailors dripping and exhausted appear also. 

Dillon (creeping dose to the side of Tom). When the tide 
falls we shall be able to walk to land. 

Long Tom. There was One and but One to whose feet 
the waters were the same as a dry deck; and but such as 
have His power shall ever be able to walk from these rocks 
to the sands. Had you thought more of Him in fair weather, 
your case would be less to be pitied in this tempest. 

Dillon (anxiously). Do you still think there is much 
danger? 

Long Tom. To them that have reason to fear death. 
Listen! do ye hear that hollow noise beneath ye? 

Dillon. 'Tis the wind driving by the vessel. 

Long Tom. 'Tis the poor thing herself giving her last 
groans. The water is breaking up her decks and in a few 
minutes more the handsomest model that ever cut a wave 
will be like the chips that fell from the timbers in her framing. 

Dillon (wildly). Then why do you remain here? 

Long Tom. These waves to me are what liie land is to 
you; I was bom on them, and I have always meant that 
they should be my grave. 

Dillon (rushing with frantic eagerness to the edge of the 
wreck). I can swim! Is there no bit of wood, no rope that 
I can take with me? 

Long Tom. Everything has been cut away or carried off by 
the sea. If ye are about to strive for your life, take with ye a 
stout heart and a clean conscience and trust the rest to God! 
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The heavy groaning produced by the water in the timbers of 
the Arid terrifies Dillon afresh and he plunges headlong into the 
sea. 

Long Tom. He will soon know his God and learn that 
his God knows him. 

As he speaks the wreck of the Ariel yields to an overwhelming 
sea, and after a universal shudder, her timbers and planks give 
way and are swept toward t^e cliffs, bearing the body of the simple- 
hearted cockswain among the ruins. 

Scene 2 
On the sands after the wreck 

Capt. Barnstable {striding uneasily along the sands and 
vxitching the fragments of wreckage with feverish eyes) . Tell me 
not, boy, of the impossibility of his being safe. How often 
have men been found floating on pieces of wreck days after 
the loss of their vessel! You can see with your own eyes 
that the falling water has swept the planks this distance, a 
full half-league from where she struck. Does the lookout 
from the top of the hill make no signal of seeing him yet? 

Merry. None, sir, none. We shall never see him again. 
The men say that he always thought it sinful to desert 
a wreck, and that he did not even strike out for his life, 
though he has been known to swim an hour when a whale 
stove his boat. God knows, sir, I loved Tom Cofl&n better 
than any other foremast man in either vessel. You seldom 
came aboard the frigate but we had him in the steerage 
among us reefers to hear his long yarns and share our cheer. 
We all loved him, Mr. Barnstable; but love cannot bring 
the dead to life again. 

Capt. Barnstable {huskily) . I know it, I know it. I 
am not so foolish as to beUeve in impossibilities; but while 
there is hope of his Hving, I will never abandon poor Tom 
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Coflin to such a dreadful fate! Think, boy, he may at this 
moment be looking at us and prajdng to his Maker that He 
would turn our eyes upon him. 

Merry. If he had clung to life so strongly he would 
have struggled harder to preserve it. 

Capt. Barnstable. There goes the sun, already drop- 
ping behind the cliffs, and the hour will soon arrive to set 
the dog watches; but we have nothing left to watch over, 
boy; the surf and rocks have left us not even a whole plank 
that we may lay our heads on for the night. 

Merry. The men have gathered many articles on yon 
beach, sir, since they have buried the last body brought to 
the shore. They have found arms to defend ourselves with 
and food to give us strength to use them. 

Capt. Barnstable {bitterly). And who shall be our 
enemy? Shall we arm the dozen brave fellows, who alone 
survive of all my crew, with pikes and carry England by 
boarding? 

Merry. We may not lay the whole island under contri- 
bution, but I hope, sir, you do not think our case so desperate 
as to intend yielding as prisoners. 

Capt. Barnstable. Prisoners! no, lad, no, it has not 
got to that yet! England has been able to wreck my craft, I 
must concede; but she has as yet no other advantage over 
us. She was a precious model. Merry! the cleanest run and 
the neatest entrance that art ever united on the stem and 
stem of the same vessel! Do you remember the time, 
youngster, when I gave the frigate my topsails in beating 
out of the Chesapeake? I could almost do it in smooth 
water with a whole-sail breeze. But she was a frail thing, 
boy, and could bear but little! 

Merry. A mortar-ketch would have thumped to pieces 
where she lay. 

Capt. Barnstable. ' Ay, it was asking too much of her 
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to expect that she could hold together on a bed of rocks. 
Merry, I loved her dearly. She was my first command and 
I knew and loved every timber and bolt in her beautiful 
frame! 

Merhy. I believe it is as natural, sir, for a seaman to 
love the wood and iron in which he has floated for so many 
days and nights as it is for a father to love the members of 
his own family. 

Capt. Barnstable. Quite, ay, more so; and yet, boy, 
a man can never regard his ship as he does his ship- 
mates. I sailed with Tom Cofl&n, boy, at your age when 
everything seemed bright and happy; when, as he often 
expressed it, I knew nothing and feared nothing. I was 
then a truant from an old father and a kind mother, and he 
did that for me which no parents could have done in my situ- 
ation — he was my father and mother on the deep! Hours, 
days, even mouths has he passed in teaching me the art of 
our profession; and now in my manhood he has followed me 
from sea to sea, and has only quitted me to die where I 
should have died — as if he felt the disgrace of abandoning 
the poor Ariel alone to her fate! But come, Mr. Merry, we 
have been unlucky, but we need not despair; these lads 
have gotten together abundance of suppUes, I see, and with 
our arms we can easily make ourselves masters of some of 
the enemy's smaller craft and find our way back to the 
frigate when this gale has blown itself out. We must keep 
ourselves close, though, or we shall have the redcoats coming 
down upon us like so many sharks around a wreck. 

Merry. There is an opening in the country a short dis- 
tance south of us where a brook empties into the sea. We 
might find cover in it or in the wood above it into which it 
leads, until we can survey the coast or seize some vessel to 
carry us off. 

Capt. Barnstable. There would be a satisfaction in 
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waiting until the morning watch and then canying that 
accursed battery which took off the better leg of the poor 
Arid. The thing might be done, boy, and we could hold the 
work too until the Alacrity and the frigate draw into 
land. 

Merry. If you prefer storming works to boarding vessels, 
sir, there is a fortress of stone which Ues directly on our beam. 
I was on the cliffs stationing the lookout — and — 

Capt. Barnstable. And what, boy? speak without fear; 
this is a time for free conversation. 

Merry. Why, sir, the garrison might not all be hos- 
tile — we should liberate Mr. Griffith and the marines — 



Capt. Barnstable. Besides what, sir? 

Merry. I should have an opportunity perhaps of seeing 
my cousin Kate and my cousin Cicely. 

Capt. Barnstable. Ay, that indeed would be a work 
worth carrying! and the rescuing of our shipmates and the 
marines would read Uke a thing of miUtary discretion. All 
the rest would be incidental, youngster, like the capture of 
the fleet after you have whipped the convoy. 

Merry. I do suppose, sir, that if the abbey be taken 
Colonel Howard will own himself a prisoner of war. 

Capt. Barnstable. And Colonel Howard's wards! Now 
there is good sense in this scheme of thine, Master Merry, 
and I will give it proper reflection. But here 3.re our 
poor fellows; speak cheeringly to them, sir, that we may 
hold them in temper for our enterprise. 

After eating of the food which the seamen have collected from 
the wreckage along the beach, the little party arm themselves with 
such weapons as offer, provide themselves with provisions for 
twenty-four hours longer, and, led by the two officers, proceed with 
caution up a deep and narrow ravine until they find themselves in 
a dense wood on a level with the adjacent country. 
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Capt. Babnstablb. Here should be a ruin at hand if 
I have a true reckoning and know my course and distances. 
I have a chart about me that speaks of such a landmark. 

Merby. Was it made by one that knows the coast well, 
sir, or was it done by some school-boy to learn his maps as 
the girls work samplers? 

Capt. Barnstable. Come, youngster, no sample of your 
impudence. But look around; can you see any habitation 
that has been deserted? 

Merry. Ay, sir, here is a pile of stones before us that 
looks as dirty and ragged as if it were a soldiers' barracks. 
Can this be what you seek? 

Capt. Barnstable. Faith, this has been a whole town 
in its day! We should call it a city in America and furnish it 
with a mayor, an alderman and a recorder — you might 
stow Faneuil Hall in one of its lockers! In, my good fellows, 
and sleep in security while Mr. Merry and myself spy put the 
enemy's works. 

ACT V 

CHARACTERS 

Colonel Howard Alice Dunscobibb 

Captain Borroughclipfb Sergeant Drill 

Katherine Plowden a country boy 

Lieutenant Griffith Captain Barnstable 

Cecilia Howard The Pilot 

Midshipman Merry, disguised as a peddler 

Scene 1 

Place: In the dining-hall of the abbey. Time: Dinner 
hour of the day following the wreck of the Ariel. Present: 
Colonel Howard, Captain Borroughdiffe, Miss Howard, Miss 
Plowden, Miss Dunscombe, and the two prisoners, lAeutenard 
Griffith and Captain Manual. 
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Col. Howard. And so, Borroughcliffe, the sea-dog left 
you nothing to chew but the cud of your own resent- 
ment. 

Capt. Borroughcliffe. That and my sword-hilt. As I 
have already reported to the commander of the district, sir, 
when Mr. Christopher Dillon appeared with that long-armed 
son of the sea and whispered his plan by which we could sur- 
prise — craving your pardon, gentlemen {bowing with mock 
humility to the two captives) — the rest of these rebels, I 
ordered that refreshment should be served the seaman in 
my own apartment; and when I went to see how he fared 
and to tell him that it pained me to see such an honest man 
serving the enemies of my king, he turned on me and de- 
manded the inunediate exchange of prisoners, saying that 
Mr. Dillon had promised it. Upon that I informed him 
that he was not to be allowed to return to the Ariel; that there 
was to be no exchange of prisoners; that his Captain, Mr. 
Barnstable, would be our prisoner within an hour; and that 
an express had been sent to the battery acquainting the 
conunander there of the true character of the schooner, with 
orders to capture or sink her. At that he gathered up all of 
his great length and launched at me that harpoon, from 
which Mr. Griffith here says he is never to be separated; 
and when I would have brought my sword into play he struck 
it from my hand with the same barbed weapon, brought me 
to the floor and bound me with various cords with which his 
pockets seemed to be stuffed. Then he stood me on my feet, 
fastened me securely to a post of my bed, and, snapping 
the hilt from my sword, he wound it with more cord and 
rammed it down my throat. Gentlemen, I know not how 
your Congress rewards military achievements, but if that 
worthy fellow were in my company he should have a halberd 
within a week — spurs I would not offer him, as he affects to 
spurn their use. For, when he took the liberty of a conqueror 
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to ransack my room, he examined my favorite pair with as 
much curiosity as a savage would a watch; but after apply- 
ing them in turn to his hands, his wrists and even to his nose, 
he cast them aside as utterly worthless. Had I not been 
prevented by circumstances over which I had no control, I 
could have doubled up with laughter at his comic expression 
of disgust when he found himself utterly unable to find out 
their use. My brace of silver-mounted pistols did not fare 
so well, for these he tucked into his belt; and, after apolo- 
gizing for leaving me to my own silent company, he locked 
the door, took the key with him and made off. 

Col. Howard. Kit imagined the thing well, 'twas in- 
geniously contrived, BorroughcUffe, but the fortune of war 
interposed itself to his success; and yet it is a deep and inex- 
plicable mystery to me how Kit should have been conveyed 
from the abbey with so little noise and without raising the 
alarm. 

Capt. Borroughcliffe. Christopher understands the 
philosophy of silence as well as that of rhetoric, and must 
have learned in his legal studies that it is sometimes neces- 
sary to conduct matters sub silentio. You smile at my 
Latin, Miss Plowden — nay, you are pleased to be yet more 
merry! I used the language because silence is a theme in 
which you ladies take but little pleasure. 

Katherine {vrith comic gravity). I think I have heard of 
such a process in nautical affairs as towing; but I must 
appeal to Mr. Griffith for the correctness of the term. 

Lieut. Griffith (with a meaning look). You could not 
have spoken with more accuracy if you had made marine 
terms your study. 

Katherine. The profession requires less thought, per- 
Jiaps, than you imagine, sir; but is this towing often done 
as Captain Burroughcliffe says svb silentio? 

Capt. Borroughcliffe. Spare me, fair lady, and I will 
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establish a compact of mutual grace; you to forgive my 
learning, and I to suppress my suspicions. 

Kathbrine. Suspicions, sir, is a word that ladies must 
defy. 

Capt. Borroughclippe. And defiance is a challenge 
that a soldier can never receive. I suspect that Miss Plowden 
has it in her power to explain the manner of Mr. Christopher 
Dillon's departure. (Katherine does not reply but bursts into 
another fit of merriment.) 

CoL. Howard. How's this! Permit me to say, Miss 
Plowden, that your mirth is very extraordinary! I trust no 
disrespect has been offered my kinsman? Mr. Griffith, 
according to the agreement made with you but one hour 
ago concerning an exchange of prisoners, the terms were 
that the exchange is to be made only on condition that 
equally good treatment has been extended to the parties 
concerned! 

Lieut. Grippith. If Mr. Dillon can complain of no 
greater evil than that of being laughed at by Miss Plowden, 
sir, he has reason to call himself a happy fellow. 

CoL. Howard. I know, sir; God forbid that I should 
forget what is due to my guests, gentlemen! — but ye have 
entered my dwelling as foes to my king. 

Lieut. Grippith. But not to Colonel Howard, sir. 

CoL. Howard. I know no difference, Mr. Griffith. 
King George or Colonel Howard, Colonel Howard or King 
George. Our feeUngs, our fortunes, and our fates are as 
one! I wish no other fortune than to share at a humble 
distance the weal or the woe of my sovereign. 

Cecilia Howard (rising). You are not called upon, 
dear sir, to do either, by the thoughtlessness of us ladies. 
But here comes one who should turn our thoughts to a more 
congenial subject — our dress. (There is ushered into the 
room a boy with a basket of small articles of the toilet and dress 
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such as are supplied to the remote country districts by itinerant 
venders,) 

Katherinb (gaily). You perceive, my dear guardian, 
that the boy must be loyal, for he offers here perfume that 
is patronized by no less than two royal dukes; do let me 
place a box aside for your especial use. And, Captain Bor- 
roughcliffe, as you appear to be forgetting your own language, 
here is a hornbook for you! How admirably provided he 
seems to be. You must have had St. Ruth in view when you 
laid in your stock, child. 

Boy (with a studiously awkward bow). Yes, my lady, I 
have often heard of the grand ladies that live in the old 
abbey, and I have journeyed a few miles beyond my round 
to get their custom. 

Katherine. And surely they must not disappoint you. 
Miss Howard, that is a palpable hint to your purse; and I 
know not that Miss Alice can escape contribution. Come, 
help me, child; what have you to recommend in particular 
to the favor of these ladies? 

Boy (rummaging in the basket and showing something with- 
out lifting his hands from its depths). This, my lady. 

Katherine (starting and meeting the keen look of Borrough- 
diffe). Come, Cicely, we trespass too long on the patience 
of the gentlemen; not only to keep possession of our seats 
ten minutes after the cloth has been drawn, but even to 
introduce our essences and tapes and needles among the 
Madeira and — shall I add cigars, Colonel? 

CoL. Howard. Not while we are honored with the com- 
pany of Miss Plowden, certainly. 

Katherine. Come, my dear coz., I perceive that the 
colonel is growing particularly poUte, which is a never- 
failing sign that he tires of our presence. You may follow 
us to the drawing-room, child, where we can make our 
purchases without exposing the mystery of our toilets. 
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Capt; Borroughclippe (taking the basket from the boy). 
Miss Plowden has forgotten my hornbook, I see. Possibly 
I can find something here myself better fitted for the im- 
provement of a grown-up young gentleman than such an 
elementary treatise. Come here, boy, and explain the uses 
of your wares. This is soap, and this is a penknife, I know; 
but. what name do you aflSx to this? 

Boy (impatiently). That? that is tape. 

Capt. Borroughclippe. And this? 

Boy. That? that — 

Katherine. Come, this is a little ungallant! to keep 
three ladies d3dng from impatience while you detain the boy 
to ask the name of a tambouring-needle! 

Capt. Borroughclippe. I should apologize for asking 
questions that are so easily answered; but perhaps the next 
he will find more difficult. This has a name too; what is it? 

Boy. That? — that — is — sometimes called — white- 
line. 

Capt. Borroughclippe. Perhaps you mean a white lie. 

Boy. How, sir, a lie? 

Capt: Borroughclippe. Only a white one. What do 
you call this, Miss Dunscombe? 

Alice Dunscombe (composedly). We generally call it 
bobbin in the north. 

Boy. Ay, bobbin or white-line; they are the same thing. 

Capt. Borroughclippe. They are? I think for a pro- 
fessional man, you know Uttle of the terms of your art; in 
fact I never have seen a youth of your years who knew less. 
(Drawing several cords from his pocket that the cockswain had 
made use of the night before.) What names now would you 
affix to this, and this, and this? 

Boy. That is rattlin-stuff; that is marUne; and that is 
sennit. 

Capt. Borroughclippe. Enough, enough; you have 
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exhibited sufficient knowledge to show me that you do 
know something of your trade and nothing of these articles. 
Mr. Griffith, do you claim this boy? 

Lieut. Griffith. I believe I must, sir. On whatever 
errand you have ventured here, Mr. "Merry, it is useless to 
affect further concealment. 

Cecilia. Is it you, my cousin? Are you too fallen into 
the power of your enemies! was it not enough that — 

Col. Howard. How's this again! my two wards em- 
bracing and fondling a vagrant, vagabond peddler before 
my eyes! Is this treason, Mr. Griffith? What means the 
extraordinary visit of this young gentleman? 

Merry. Is it extraordinary, sir, that a boy like myself 
destitute of mother and sisters should take some risk to visit 
the only relatives he has in the world? 

Col. Howard. Why this disguise, then? This business 
requires us to be explicit. 

Merry. The hospitaUty of Colonel Howard is unques- 
tionable, but he has a great reputation for loyalty to the 
crown. 

CoL. Howard. Ay, young man, and I trust with some 
justice. 

Merry. Would it then be safe to intrust myself in the 
hands of one who might think it his duty to detain me? 

Col. Howard. This is plausible enough, Captain Bor- 
roughcUffe, and I doubt not the boy speaks the truth. I 
wish my kinsman, Christopher Dillon, were here that I might 
learn if it would be misprision of treason to let the youth go 
unmolested and without exchange. 

Capt. Borroughcliffe. Inquire of the young gentle- 
man. Perhaps he is an ambassador empowered to treat in 
behalf of his highness. 

CoL. Howard. How say you; do you know anything of 
my kinsman? 
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Merry (solemrdy). He is dead. 

All. Dead! 

Merry. Yes, dead! 

Lieut. Griffith. Explain the manner of his death, sir, 
and tell us where his body lies. 

Merry. His body lies buried in the sands; but how he 
died I cannot explain. 

Col. Howard. He has been murdered! treacherously 
and basely murdered! 

Merry {firmly). He has not been murdered; nor did he 
meet his death among those who deserve the name of either 
traitors or dastards! 

Col. Howard. Said you not that he is dead — that he 
is buried in the sands of the seanshore? 

Merry. Both are true, sir — 

CoL. Howard. And you refuse to explain how he met 
his death, and why he has been so ignominiously interred? 

Merry. He received his interment by my orders, sir; 
and if there be ignominy about his grave, his own acts have 
heaped it upon him. As to the manner of his death, I cannot 
and will not speak. 

CoL. Howard. Mr. Griffith, I shall not act hastily — 
you and your companion will be pleased to retire to your 
several apartments. I beUeve that your parole will be 
sacred. Go, gentlemen, you are unguarded. 

Lieut. Griffith {lingering on the threshold). Colonel 
Howard, I leave the boy to your kindness and considera- 
tion. I know you will not forget that his blood mingles 
with that of one who is most dear to you. 

CoL. Howard {waving his hands for the other to retire). 
Enough, enough, sir. And you, ladies; this is not a place for 
you either. 

Katherine. Never will I quit the child while such a 
dreadful imputation is on him. Colonel Howard, act your 
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pleasure on us both, for I suppose you have the power; but 
his fate shall be my fate. 

Capt. Borroughcliffe. There seems to be some mis- 
understanding in this affair, which I hope may yet be ex- 
plained. Young man, you have bome arms and must know, 
notwithstanding your youth, what it is to be in the power of 
your enemies. 

Merry (proudly). Never; I am a captive for the first 
time. 

Capt. Borroughcliffe. I speak, sir, with reference to 
our power. 

Merry. You may order me to a dungeon; or, as I have 
entered the abbey in disguise, possibly to a gibbet. 

Capt. Borroughcliffe. And is that fate to be met so 
calmly by one so young? 

Katherine {throwing her arm around the boy). You dare 
not do it, Captain Borroughcliflfe; you would blush to think 
of such a cold-blooded act of vengeance, Colonel Howard. 

Capt. Borroughcliffe (in an undertone). If we could 
examine the young man alone, we should gain important 
information. 

CoL. Howard. Miss Howard, and you. Miss Plowden, 
your cousin is not in the keeping of savages, and you may 
safely leave him in my custody. I am sorry to have kept 
you all standing so long, but you will be more comfortable 
in your own apartments. (He bows them out with the stately 
ceremony he never fails to exhibit when in the leorst excited.) 

Capt. Borroughcliffe. You appear to know your 
danger, Mr. Merry; I trust you also know what duty would 
dictate to one in my situation. 

Merry (tauntingly). Do it, sir; you have a king to render 
an account to, and I have a country. 

Capt. Borroughcliffe (calmly). I may have a country 
also; it is possible, however, for me to be lenient when the 
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interests of that prince, to whom you allude, are served. 
You came not on this enterprise alone, sir. 

Merry. Had I come better attended, Captain Bor- 
roughclifife might have heard these questions instead of 
putting them. 

Capt. Borroughclippb. I am happy that your retinue 
is so small; and yet even the rebel schooner called the 
Ariel might have furnished you with a more befitting at- 
tendance. I cannot but think that you are not far distant 
from your friends. 

Sergeant Drill (entering with a terrified country lad 
held closely by the arm). He is near his friends, your honor; 
for here is a boy who says he has been seized in the old ruin, 
and robbed of his goods and clothes; and by his description 
this young man must be the thief. 

Capt. Borroughcuppe. Speak, boy, what is your story? 

Boy {bowing awkwardly to both gentlemen and stammering 
with confusion). Yer honors, ah was a-trimmin' ma basket 

— in the old rooin it was, sirs, — afore ah suld show ma 
waares to the abbey leddies, when a mon and this boy, sirs, 

— yes, yer honors, this saame boy it was — caame oot of 
the woods they did, sirs. The mon held ma, he did yer 
honors, while the boy took moast o' ma cloathes, he did, 
sirs, as you mun see fur yerselves, yer honors; then he maade 
off with ma basket, sirs, and the saame is theer noo (point- 
ing to the basket). The mon threw me doon in a comer, yer 
honors, and told me if ah dared t' stir or mek a noise he wud 
twist ma neck, he did, sirs; but he kep' a-climbin' up ta' 
top o' turret to keep a lookout, and aince he stayed a lang 
time, and ah got away, yer honors, and ran right into this sojer 
in the dark — an' -^ an' — an' — an' — that's all, yer honors. 

Capt. Borroughclipfe. We are beleaguered, mine host! 
beset! besieged! Here is a rare plan to rob us of our laurels! 
ay, and of our rewards! but hark ye. Drill, they have old 
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soldiers to deal with, and we shall look into the matter. 
Take this young gentleman — and remember he is b, yomig 
gentleman — put him in safe keeping; but see him supplied 
with all he needs. (Merry throws his borrowed garments in 
disdain to the country lad, bows haughtily to the captain, who 
returns the salute with extreme politeness, and follows the orderly 
from the room.) 

Capt. Borroughclifpe. There is mettle in that lad, 
and if he Uves to get a beard 'twill be a hardy dog who ven- 
tures to pluck it. I am glad that this wandering peddler 
has arrived to save the poor fellow's feeUngs, for I detest 
tampering with such a noble spirit. I saw by his eyes that 
he had looked oftener over a gun than through a needle. 

Col. Howard. But they have murdered my kinsman! 
— the loyal, the learned, the ingenious Christopher Dillon! 

Capt. Borroughclipfe. If they have done so, they 
shall be made to answer for it. But let us learn the facts 
before we do aught hastily. 

Scene 2 
Cecilia and Katherine in the kUter^s dressing-room 

Katherine (moving restlessly about the room). Captain 
Barnstable cannot be far distant, for he never would have 
sent the child on such an errand by himself. 

Cecilia. All thoughts of exchange must now be aban- 
doned; and perhaps the prisoners will be held as pledges to 
answer for the life of Dillon. 

Katherine. Can the wretch be dead, or is it merely a 
threat or some device of that urchin? He is a forward lad, 
and would not hesitate to speak and act boldly in an 
emergency. 

Cecilia. He is dead! the eyes of the boy — his whole 
countenance — confirmed his words. The miserable man 
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may have fallen a sacrifice to the anger of that terrible sea- 
man, whom we saw with our own eyes dragging the cringing 
coward away by means of the cords by which he had tied 
him to his own body. 

Kathebine. That terrific seaman, Miss Howard, has a 
heart as tender as your own. He is — 

Cecilia. Katherine! my cousin Kate, what see you? 

Katherine (running to the window and pointing to the 
woods that surround the ruin). See yon tower in the ruin! 
Do you see those small spots of yellow and pink that are 
fluttering above its walls? 

Cecilia. I do. They are the last leaves clinging to some 
tree; but they lack the vivid tints of the autumn woods of 
our own dear America. 

Katherine. Cicely, those are no leaves, they are my 
own childish signals, and without doubt Barnstable him- 
self is on that ruined tower. Andrew Merry cannot, will 
not betray him! 

Cecilia. My life shall be a pledge for the honor of my 
Uttle cousin. But you have my uncle's telescope at hand 
ready for such an event! one look through it will ascertain 
the truth — 

Katherine (springing to the spot where the instrument 
stands and adjusting it with hurried fingers). It is he! I can 
even see his head above the stones. How careless to expose 
himself so unnecessarily! 

Cecilia. But what says he, Kate? You alone can in- 
terpret his meaning. 

Katherine (hastily running over the leaves of the signal 
book). 'Tis only a question to gain my attention. I must 
let him know that he is observed. (She fastens some pieces 
of silk to the window cords and throws them out upon the breeze) 

Cecilia. He sees them and is preparing to change his 
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Katherine. Keep your eye on him and tell me the colors 
he shows with their order, and I will endeavor to read his 
meaning. 

Cecilia. He is as expert as yourself! There are two of 
them fluttering above the stones again: the upper is white, 
and the lower black. 

Katherine. White over black: — "Aft/ messenger; has 
he been seenf To that we must answer the unhappy truth. 
Here it is — yellow, white and red — ^'He is a prisoner.'* 
How fortunate that I should have prepared such a question 
and answer. What says he, Cicely, to this news? 

Cecilia. He is busy making his changes, dear. Nay, 
Katherine, you shake so you move the glass! Now he is 
done; 'tis yellow over black this time. 

Katherine. "Griffith or whof He does not understand 
us; but I had thoughts only of the poor boy in making out 
the numbers — ah, here it is; yellow, green and red — 
" JIfy coiisin Merry'* — he cannot fail to understand us now, 

Cecilia. He has already taken in his flags. The news 
seems to alarm him, for he is less expert than before. He 
shows them now — they are green, red, yellow. 

Katherine. The question is "Am I safe?'' How shall 
I answer him? Should we mislead him now, we could never 
forgive ourselves! 

Cecilia. Of Andrew Merry there is no need for fear; 
but I think if Captain Borroughcliflfe had any idea of the prox- 
imity of his enemies, he would not continue long at the table. 

Katherine. He will stay there while wine will sparkle 
and man can swallow; but we know by sad experience that 
he is a soldier on emergency; and yet I'll trust to his igno- 
rance this time — here, I have an answer: "You are yet safe 
but be wary," 

Cecilia. He reads your meaning with a quick eye, 
Katherine, and he is ready with his answer too: he shows 
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green over white this time. Well! do you not hear me? 'tis 
green over white. Why are you dumb — what says he, dear? 

Katherine {blushing violently). He talks like yourself 
much nonsense; but the situation of things requires that I 
should talk to him more freely — nay, Cicely, I do not deserve 
those looks, but you can see for yourself that evening is 
closing in and that some other medium of conversation 
besides the eyes must be adopted. Here is a signal which 
will answer: '^When the abbey dock strikes nine, come with 
care to the wicket which opens ai the east side of the paddock 
on the road; until then keep secret. 

Cecilia. Well, he sees it and seems disposed to obey you^ 
for I no longer see his flags or his person; but here comes 
Miss Alice to tell us that my uncle awaits us in the drawing- 
room. 

The ladies are received by Colonel Howard and Captain Bor- 
roughcliffe with marked attention, but, although Katherine keeps 
the latter under close scrutiny, she can discover nothing in his 
manner which implies a knowledge of the proximity of his enemies. 

As the clock is about to strike nine, Katherine arises, despite 
the warning glance of her cousin, and leaves the room. The captain 
opens the door for her, and as she bows in acknowledgment 
of the attention, she meets a penetrating glance which disturbs 
her not a little. It is not in her nature to hesitate, however, where 
prompt action is required, so she throws over herself a large dark 
cloak and steals cautiously to the appointed place of meeting. Here 
she learns from her lover his plan for releasing the prisoners and 
taking the abbey that night. He also acquaints her with the facts 
concerning the wreck of the Ariel and the fate of Dillon and tells 
her that he has seen from the cliffs a ship in the offing which he 
knows to be the frigate. 

Katherine on her part e^^acts a promise that her guardian shall 
be subjected to no indignity whatever even imder provocation, 
and that there shall be as little bloodshed as possible. 
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Oi^ returning to the house, she catches a glimpse of a man fol- 
lowing at a little distance and evidently dogging her footsteps; 
but on reflection she says to herself that this is undoubtedly her 
lover, who is by this means assuring himself of her safety. 

As she enters the hall she finds that all except Cecilia have pre- 
ceded her to the dining-room. 



Scene 3 
The capture 

Cecilia. You have been so daring as to venture, 
Katherine? 

Katherine. I have, my dear cousin; and I have met 
Barnstable, who will soon be in the abbey and its master. 

Cecilia. And we are to have a night of blood! 

Katherine. You are to have a night of freedom! free- 
dom to you and to me: to Andrew Merry, to Griffith and 
his companion! 

Cecilia. What more freedom than we now enjoy, 
Katherine, is nieeded by two young women? Think you I 
can remain silent and see my uncle betrayed before my eyes, 
his life perhaps endangered? 

Katherine. Your own life and person will not be held 
more sacred, Cecilia Howard, than that of your uncle. If 
you would condenm Lieutenant Griffith to a prison and 
perhaps a gibbet, betray his rescuers as you have threatened 
— an opportunity will not be wanting at the supper-table, 
whither I shall lead the way since the mistress of the house 
appears to forget her duty. 

Throughout the meal Katherine can discover no change in the 
usual demeanor of the two gentlemen, except if possible a deeper 
air of conscious security. Upon the removal of the cloth the ladies 
appear willing to retain their places longer than usual. 
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Col. Howard (with startling suddenness). What sound 
is that? Was it not the crash of some violence, Captain 
Borroughcliflfe! 

Capt. Borroughclifpb (indifferently). It may have 
been one of my rascals who has met with a downfall in 
passing from the festive board — where you know I regale 
them to-night in honor of our success — to his blanket; or 
it may be the spirit of rebellion of which you have spoken 
freely on occasion, my host, that has taken offence at your 
remarks and is passing from the hospitable walls of St. Ruth 
into the open air, without submitting to the small trouble of 
ascertaining the position of the doors. In the latter case 
there may be some dozen perches or so of wall to replace in 
the morning. 

CoL. Howard (advancing with a fine military air to the 
centre of the room). There are unusual noises in the grounds 
of the abbey, if not in the building itself, and as master of 
this mansion I will inquire who it is. If friends, they shall 
be welcomed though their visit be unexpected; and if ene- 
mies, they shall meet with such a reception as shall become 
an old soldier. 

Cecilia (rushing to his side and clinging to his arm). No, 
no, do not go out, my uncle! You are old, you have already 
done more than your duty; why should you be exposed to 
danger? 

CoL. Howard (looking fondly at his niece). The girl is 
mad from terror, Borroughcliflfe, and you will have to furnish 
my good-for-nothing, gouty old person with a corporaPs guard 
to watch my nightcap, or the silly child will have an uneasy 
pillow till the sun rises once more. But do you not stir, sir? 

Capt. Borroughcliffe. Why should I? Miss Plowden 
yet deigns to keep me company! To a true soldier the smiles 
of a lady are as imposing in a parlor as the presence of his 
colors in the field. 
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Katherine. I continue undisturbed because I have not 
been an inhabitant of St. Ruth's for so many months with- 
out learning to know the tunes which the wind can play 
among its chinmeys and pointed roofs. The noise which has 
taken Colonel Howard from his seat, and which has so un- 
necessarily alarmed my cousin Cicely, is nothing but the 
JEk)lian harp of the abbey sounding a double bass. 

Capt. Borroughclipfe. I have vowed my allegiance 
and I will stand by it. So long as Miss Plowden will deign 
to bestow her company, so long will she find me among her 
most faithful and deserving attendants, come who may or 
what will. 

Katherine (rising). You compel me to retire whatever 
may have been my intentions in the matter; for even femi- 
nine vanity must crimson at an adoration so profound as 
that which can chain Captain BorroughcUflfe to a supper- 
table! As your alarm is now dissipated. Cicely, will you 
lead the way? Miss Alice and myself will attend you. 

Capt. Borroughclipfe. But n6t to the paddock, surely, 
Miss Plowden; that door, the key of which you have just 
turned, communicates with the vestibule. This is the way 
to the drawing-room. 

Katherine (laiighing faintly). The madness of fear seems 
to have been communicated to others from my cousin Cicely. 

Capt. Borroughclipfe. Is it the fear of present danger 
or of that which is in reserve? Your safety shall be one of 
my especial duties in these times of peril. 

Cecilia. There is peril then! 

Capt. Borroughcliffe {serixmsly). A soldier is ever in 
peril when the enemies of the king are at hand. Miss Howard, 
and that such is now the case Miss Plowden can testify if 
she will. But you are the allies of both parties — retire, 
then, to your own apartments, and await the result of the 
struggle which is at hand. 
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Alice Dunscombe. You speak of danger and hidden 
perils. Do you know anything that justifies your fears? 

Capt. Borroughclippe {cooUy). I know all. 

Katherine. All! stay your hand for one single moment! 
You are the master of my secret, Captain Borroughcliflfe, and 
bloodshed may be the consequence. I can yet go forward 
and, perhaps, save many lives. Pledge me on your honor 
that they who come here as your enemies this night shall 
depart in peace and I will pledge you my life for the safety 
of the abbey. 

Cecilia. Oh, hear her and do not shed human blood! 

A loud crash interrupts further speech, and the sound of heavy 
footsteps are heard in the adjoining room. Captain Borroughcliffe 
draws back with great coolnelss to- the opposite side of the spacious 
room and takes a sheathed sword from the table where it has been 
placed; at the same moment the door is burst open and Barnstable 
enters alone, heavily armed. 

Capt. Barnstable. You are my prisoners, gentlemen; 
resistance is useless and without it you shall receive favor. 
Ah, Miss Plowden! my advice was that you should not be 
present at this scene. 

KA.THERINE. Wo are betrayed! But it is not yet too late. 
Blood has not yet been spilled, and you can retire with honor. 
Go, then, delay not another moment; for should Captain 
Borroughcliflfe's soldiers come to the rescue of their com- 
mander, the abbey would become a scene of horror! 

Capt. Barnstable {impatiently). Go you away; go, 
Katherine, this is no scene for you! But Captain Borrough- 
cliflfe, if such be your name, you must see that resistance is in 
vain. I have ten good pikes in this outer room in twenty 
better hands, and it will be madness to fight against such odds. 

Capt. Borroughcliffe. Show me your strength that I 
may take counsel with my honor. 
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Capt. Babnstable. Your honor shall be appeased, my 
brave soldier, for such is your bearing, though your livery is 
my aversion and your* cause most unholy. Heave ahead, 
boys! but hold your hands for orders. 

A party of fierce-looking sailors rush into the room in a medley, 
but strike no blow nor commit any act of hostility. The cbnfusion 
of their entrance is hardly subsided, when sounds of strife are 
heard from another quarter of the building, and two of the 
garrison of the abbey rush into the hall vigorously pursued by 
twice their number of seamen, seconded by Griffith, Manual, and 
Merry. 

There is a threatening movement by the seamen already in 
possession of the room toward the fugitives, but Barnstable strikes 
down their pikes with his sword and orders them sternly to fall 
back. 

Capt. Babnstable {after having grasped (he hands of 
Griffith and Manual). You see, sir, all my plans have suc- 
ceeded. Your sleeping guards are closely watched in their 
barracks by one party; our officers are released and your 
sentinels driven in by another; while, with a third, I hold 
the centre of the abbey and am substantially in possession 
of your own person. In consideration, therefore, of what is 
due to humanity and to the presence of these ladies, let 
there be no struggle ! I shall impose no difficult terms nor any 
long imprisonment. 

Capt. Bobboughclipfb {arming himself and Colonel Hovy 
ard with a brace of pistols each from a small side-table). You 
speak of conquests, sir, before they are achieved. Here are 
the death warrants of four of your party, and these brave 
fellows at my back, whom as you say you have driven in, 
can account for two more. I believe, my transatlantic war- 
rior, that we are now somewhat in the position of Cortez and 
the Mexicans when the former overran a part of your conti- 
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nent — I being Cortez with artificial thunder and lightning, 
and you the Indians with nothing but your pikes and sUngs 
and such other antediluvian inventions. Shipwrecks and 
seawater are fatal dampers to gunpowder! 

Capt. Barnstable. That we have no firearms I will 
not deny; but we are men who are used to depending on 
our good right arms for life and safety. As for those trifles 
in your hands, men who are trained to look into one end of 
a thirty-two pounder while the match is appUed to the other 
will not so much as wink at their report, though you fire 
them by fifties. What say you, boys, is a pistol a weapon to 
repel boarders? 

The seamen laugh disdainfully, and Borroughcliffe, noting their 
hardened boldness, takes the supper-bell which is near him and 
rings it loudly. The heavy tread of trained soldiers is heard and 
almost instantly the several doors of the dining hall are opened 
and filled with men wearing the English uniform. The seamen 
have been formed by Captain Manual in something like military 
array, and now offer new fronts until they are completely arranged 
in a hollow square bristling with the deadly pikes of the Ariel, 

Lieut. Griffith (glancing at the formidable afray of the 
soldiers). Here has been some mistake. I take precedence 
of Mr. Barnstable, and shall propose to you. Captain Bor- 
roughcliflfe, terms that may remove this scene of strife from 
Colonel Howard's dwelling. 

Capt. Barnstable {folding his arms with affected com- 
posure). You may make such covenant as you will, sir, 
with Mr. Griffith; but, if it contain a syllable of submission 
to your king, or any other allegiance than that which I owe 
to the Continental Congress and the state of Massachusetts, 
you may as well consider the terms violated at once; for 
not an article of such an agreement will I consider binding on 
me, or any who shall choose to follow me as leader. 
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Lieut. Griffith (haughtily). Here are but two leaders, 
Mr. Barnstable; the one of the enemy and the other of the 
arms of America. Captain Borroughcliffe, to you as the 
former I address mjrself . We have but to speak, and these 
men, who already are handling impatiently their weapons of 
death, will aim them at each other's lives; and who can say 
that he will be able to stay their hands when and where he 
will! You, as a soldier, know how much easier it is to incite 
to bloody deeds than to check them when once begun. 

Capt. Borroughcliffe. I honor your logic, sir. Your 
premises are indisputable and the conclusion most obvious. 
What do you require? 

Lieut. Grifftih. That you order the men who fill the 
pass to the outer door to fall back and give us room. I 
would take in peace these armed men from before the eyes 
of those who are unused to such sights. Before you oppose 
this demand think how easily these hardy fellows could make 
a way for themselves against your divided force. 

Capt. Borroughcliffe. Your companion, the experi- 
enced Captain Manual, will tell you that such a manoeuvre 
would be very unmiUtary with a superior body in your rear. 

Lieut. Griffith (indignarMy). I have no time for jest- 
ing. Do you refuse us unmolested retreat from the abbey? 

Capt. Borroughcliffe. I do. You and all others who 
willingly invade the peace of these realms must abide the 
issue. 

Lieut. Griffith. Then God protect the innocent and 
defend the right! 

Capt. Borroughcliffe. Amen. 

Lieut. Griffith. Give way, villains! give way, or you 
shall be riddled by our pikes! 

Capt. Borroughcliffe. Show them your muzzles, men, 
but fire only when they advance! 

Alice (rushing boldly between the levelled weapons of the two 
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parties). Hear me, men! if men ye be and not demons 
thirsting for each other's blood. Is the peace of families to 
be destroyed to gratify your wicked lust for conquest, and 
is life to be taken in order that ye may boast of the foul 
deed in your wicked revels? Fall back then, ye British sol- 
diers, if ye be worthy of that name! and give passage to a 
woman; and remember that the first shot fired will be 
directed at her! 

The astonished soldiers shrink back before her commanding 
mien; and before they have regained presence of mind sufficient 
to close up the gap, a new figure appears on the threshold and 
advances calmly but with searching eyes into the centre of the 
room. 

Pilot. Down with your arms, you Englishmen! and 
you who fight in the sacred cause of liberty, stay your hands 
that no unnecessary blood shall flow. Yield yourself, proud 
Briton, to the power of the Thirteen Republics! 

Capt. Borroughcliffe (grasping a pistol with an air of 
resolution). Ha! the plot thickens — I had not included 
this man in my estimate of their numbers. Is he a Ss^mson 
that his single arm can change the face of things so sud- 
denly! Down with your own weapon, you masquerader, or 
at the report of this pistol, your body shall be made the 
target for twenty bullets. 

Pilot. And yours for a hundred! Without there! wind 
your call, fellow, and bring in our numbers. We will let 
this confident gentleman feel his weakness. Let them hear 
you, lads! the abbey is your own! 

The whistle of a boatswain is followed by a tremendous rush of 
men who drive in before them the terrified fragment of Burrough- 
cliflfe's command that had held the vestibule. Cheer after cheer 
rises from their throats until the very roof of the building seems 
to vibrate. 
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Col. Howard. By what authority, sir, is it that you 
dare invade the castle of a subject of this reahn? Do you 
come backed by the commission of the lord lieutenant of 
the county, or has your warrant the signature of his majesty's 
secretary for the home department? 

Pilot. I bear no commission from any quarter; I rank 
only as a humble follower of the friends of America; and 
having led these gentlemen into danger, I have thought it 
my duty to see them extricated. They are now safe; and 
the right to command these men whom I have summoned 
rests with Mr. Griffith, who is commissioned by the Conti- 
nental Congress for such service. 

Col. Howabd. It appears, then, degenerate son of a 
most worthy father, that I must repeat my demand. By 
what right is my home thus rudely disturbed? and why is 
my quiet and the peace of those I protect so daringly violated? 

Lieut. Griffith. I might answer you. Colonel Howard, 
by saying that it is according to the law of arms, or rather 
in retaliation for the thousand evils that your English troops 
have infficted from Maine to Georgia. But we are no mid- 
night marauders, sir, and if there are any here who will 
deign to commit themselves to our keeping, I trust it will 
not be necessary to say what will be their reception. 

Pilot. It is true that we come not here as marauders, 
but this officer of the crown and this truant American are 
fairly our prisoners and as such must be taken on board our 
ship. Colonel Howard will answer well in a bargain with 
the crown, and may purchase the freedom of some worthy 
patriot who is deserving of his liberty. Nay, suppress that 
haughty look; you go to the frigate, sir, and that immediately. 

Cecilia. Then I will go with him! He shall never be ^ 
alone and a prisoner among his enemies. 

Katherine. I will go with you to the ends of the earth! 

CoL. Howard (glancing coldly at his wards). It would be 
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more ingenuous and more worthy of you both to ascribe your 
willingness to depart to its proper motive. Act your pleasure 
on us, gentlemen; you are the conquerors and we must sub- 
mit. A brave man knows as well how to yield as to defend 
himself stoutly, when he is not surprised as we have been. 
But if an opportunity should ever ofifer! — Act your pleasure, 
gentlemen; no two lambs were ever half so meek as Captain 
Borroughclifife and myself. . 

Capt. Borroughcliffe. It is not half an hour since I 
thought myself secure in my plans for overreaching the 
scheme you had laid to surprise me; and now I am as mis- 
erable a dog as wears a single epaulette and has no hope of 
seeing its fellow. 

Alice. And will you tear me from my home! the land 
of my birth and my affections! 

Lieut. Griffiph. I hope it is unnecessary for me to say 
that not one of you ladies here is a prisoner, though to those 
of you who trust yourselves on board our ship, I pledge you 
the honor of an officer that yoii shall be protected and safe. 

Alice. Then I will not go. 

Cecilia. It is not expected of you; you have no ties to 
bind you to any here. Remain, then, Miss Alice, and be 
mistress of St. Ruth's till my return or (timidly) until Colonel 
Howard may declare his pleasure. 

CoL. Howard. You, Miss Alice, are entitled to every 
consideration a lady can expect from a gentleman. Be 
pleased to write to my agent and request him to seal up my 
papers and send them to the office of his majesty's secre- 
tary of state. They breathe no treason, madam, and are 
entitled to official protection. I kiss your hand. Miss Alice, 
and I hope we shall yet meet at St. James' — depend upon 
it, madam, the royal Charlotte shall yet honor your merits 
as she cannot but estimate your loyalty. 

Capt. Borroughcliffe (in bitter irony). Well, Miss Alice, 
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you are intrusted by ovir excellent host with a message to his 
agent; will you do a similar service for me and report to the 
conmiander of the district and just tell him what a dolt — 
ay, use the plainest terms, and say what an ass one Captain 
BurroughcUfife has proved himself in this afifair? You may 
throw in by way of episode that he has been plajring bo-peep 
with a rebellious young woman from the colonies, and, like 
a great boy, has had his head broken for his pains. 

Lieut. Griffith (impatienUy). We have no time for un- 
necessary compliments. Captain Manual, draw off your 
guards and dispose your forces for a return march to the 
boats. Away, there, you shore-draft! away there, you 
boarders! ahead, heave ahead, sea-dogs! 

— From The Pilot by James Fenimore Cooper. 

(Adapted.) 
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/ PROLOGUE 

The scene of the story is laid in Syria at the time when a truce 
has been declared between the Saracens and the allied Christian 
forces during the third Crusade. 

Richard, King of England, who has been acknowledged the 
leader of the allied armies, has caused his own standard to be dis- 
played on an elevation in the midst of the Christian camp. This 
act, coupled with others more or less overbearing, gives great offence 
to his secret enemies, Conrade of Montserrat and the Grand Master 
of the Templars, who incite the Archduke of Austria to the daring 
act of planting his own standard by the side of the banner of Saint 
George. 

King Richard has been ill of the Syrian fever, but Saladin dis- 
guised as the Arabian physician Adonbec el Hakim has cured him 
by means of a wonderful talisman. Aroused from a deep and re- 
freshing slumber, following the administration of the draught, by 
the noise made by the Duke and his followers Richard springs from 
his couch, hastily clothes himself, snatches his sword, and with no 
other weapon and without calling for attendants, he strides through 
the camp and confronts the Duke. A turbulent scene follows in 
which Cosur de Lion insults the banner of Austria by throwing it 
on the ground and setting his foot upon it. A semblance of peace 
is finally restored by King Philip of France, acting as peacemaker, 
and the followers of both sides withdraw from the mount, leaving 
the banner of England fl3dng alone in its accustomed place. By 
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way of extra precaution, however, Richard leaves to guard it for 
that night Sir Kenneth, the Scottish Knight, and his faithful 
hound, Roswal. Queen Berengaria and her ladies, thinking to play 
a merry joke, by a clever ruse lure the young knight away from the 
charge which he has sworn to defend with his life, and while he is 
gone the banner is stolen and his dog wounded^ as he thinkSi to 
the death. 

ACT I 

CHARACTERS 

Sir Kenneth, the Knight of the Ladt Edfth Plantaoenbt, a ward 

Leopard of King Richard 

Nectabanus, a hideous dwarf Adonbec el Hakim, an Arabian 
QxTEEN Berengaria physician 

Ladies of the Queen's Household 



Scene 1 • 

Moonlight on St. George^s Mount. Sir Kennethj the knight 
of the Leopard^ pacing up and down upon the pUUform. The 
hound lying at the foot of the banner staff suddenly barks 
furiously. 

Sir Kenneth. Who goes there? 

Nectabanus {appearing from the shadows). In the name 
of Merlin and Maugis, tie up your four-footed demon there, 
or I come not at you. 

Sir K. And who art thou that would approach my post? 
Beware, I am here for life or death. 

Nect. Tie up thy long-fanged Sathanas, or I will con- 
jure him with a bolt from my arblast. 

Sir K. (poising lance). Unbend thy arblast and come 
into the moonlight, or I will pin thee to the earth, be what 
or who thou wilt! (Nectabanus steps into the moonlight and 
approaches the knight, who signals his growling dog to return 
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to the foot of the standard. Sir Kenneth recognizes the dwarf.) 
Great Nectabanus, pardon me that being a soldier upon my 
post, with my lance in my hand, I may not give one of thy 
puissance the advantage of coming within my guard or of 
ipastering my weapon. 

Nect. Nevertheless, you are presently to attend me to 
the presence of those who have sent me hither to siunmon 
you. 

Sir K. My orders are to abide by this banner till day- 
break, so I pray you to hold me excused in this matter. 
{Turns away and again paces platform.) 

Nect. (holding up a ruby ring). Look thou here, and as 
thou knowest or disownest this token, so obey or refuse her 
commands, who hath deigned to impose them on thee. 

Sir K. {jpausing in surprise and taking the ring). In the 
name of all that is sacred, from whom didst thou receive 
this witness? Tell me the person by whom thou art sent 
and the purpose of thy message. Is my presence required 
for any length of time? Doth my lady really summon me 
to some deed of action in her name and for her sake? — and 
may it not be postponed for even the few hours till day- 
break? 

Nect. She requires thy presence instantly and without 
the loss of so much time as would be told by ten grains of 
the sand-glass. You go but to yonder pavilion. 

Sir K. (aside). I can return in an instant. I can hear 
from thence the bay of my dog if any one approaches the 
standard. I will throw myself at my lady's feet and pray 
her leave to return to conclude my watch. Here, Roswal 
{calling his hound and throwing down his mantle by the side 
of the starulard-spear)j watch thou here, and let no one ap- 
proach. Come now, good Nectabanus, let us hasten to obey 
the commands thou hast brought. 
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Scene 2 

Interior of Queen Berengaria's pavilion. Present, the queeUy 
her ladies and Nectabanus. 

First Lady (laughing). Call her, call her for Our Lady's 
sake! Nectabanus, thou shalt be made a messenger to 
Prester John's court to show them how wisely thou canst dis- 
charge thee of a mission. 

Queen Berengaria. But how shall we rid us of the 
spirit which Nectabanus hath raised, my maidens? 

Second Lady. Hear me, royal madam, if the sage and 
princely Nectabanus be not over-jealous of his bride, let us 
send her to get rid of this insolent knight-errant who is so 
easily persuaded that high-bom dames may need the use 
of his overweening valor. 

Queen. Nay, truly, our cousin Edith must first learn 
how this vaunted knight hath failed in his duty. We must 
give her ocular proof of it. But here she comes. (Enter 
Edith Plantagenet amid much tittering and laughing from 
the other ladies.) 

Edfth. Your Majesty seems in a merry mood, though 
methinks the hour of night prompts a sleepy one. I was 
well disposed bedwards when I had your majesty's com- 
mands to attend you. 

Queen. I will not long delay you, cousin, from your 
repose, though I fear you will sleep the less soundly when I 
tell you your wager is lost. 

Edith. Nay, royal madam, I laid no wager. These 
ladies can, if they will, bear me witness that it was your 
Highness proposed that I gage my ruby ring against your 
gold bracelet that the Knight of the Leopard could not be 
enticed from his post, and. that you yourself took the ring 
from my finger even while I was declaring I did not wish to 
enter into any such an unmaidenly agreement. 
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Queen. Well, the young Knight has been wiled hither, 
but to do your champion justice, sweet one, he would come 
in no name but yours. 

Edith. Gracious Heaven! Your Majesty does not say 
so! You cannot say so! Say you are j'esting with me, my 
royal mistress, and forgive me that I could, even for a moment, 
think it possible you could be in earnest. 

Queen.' Oh, is it for the safety of our true Knight that 
we fear? Believe me, I have influence enough with Richard 
to save this Knight from the penalty of disobejring his royal 
commands. 

Edith (throwing herself on her knees). Beware what you 
do, noble lady. You know hot King Richard — you have 
been but shortly wedded to him — your words can never 
persuade my royal kinsman to pardon a military orfence. 
Oh, for God's sake, dismiss this gentleman if, indeed, you 
have lured him hither. 

Queen. Rise, dear Edith, I tell thee I will take the blame 
on myself with King Richard in behalf of thy fair Northern 
friend. We will send Nectabanus to dismiss this Knight of 
the Standard. He is, I warrant, but waiting in some neigh- 
boring tent. 

I Nect. Your Majesty is mistaken — he is nearer at hand 
than you wot — he is but ou the other side of that canvas 
partition. 

Queen. And within hearing of each word we have said! 
Out, monster of folly! (strikes Nectabanus). What can now 
be done? (in a whisper to Edith). 

Edith. That which must. We must see this gentleman and 
place ourselves in his mercy. (She undoes a curtain covering the 
entrance to another part of the tent. The Queen with a shriek 
flies from the apartment, followed by her ladies. Sir Kenneth 
stands motionless.) Hasten to your post, valiant Knight! 
You are deceived in being trained hither. Ask no questions. 
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Sir K. (kneeling). I wait but for your forgiveness for 
my presumption in believing that my poor services could 
have been required or valued by you. 

EDriH. I do forgive you — O, I have nothing to forgive 

— I have been the means of injuring you — But O, begone! 
Sir K. Receive first this fatal pledge. (Offers the ring 

to Edith.) 

Edith. Oh, no, no, keep it as a mark of my regard — my 
regret, I should say. O, begone, if not for your own sake, 
for mine. (Sir K. arises^ bows low and retires.) 

Scene 3 
The loss of the banner 

Same setting as Scene 1. The Knight of the Leopard hur- 
ries to the mount to find his dog^ as he thinks, mortaUy 
wounded, the banner spear broken and the standard of England 
gone. Finding no traces of the persons who committed the das- 
tardly act, he caresses his faithful hound and gives way to his 
grief. While thus occupied he hears a voice dose beside him. 

El Hakim (who has not yet left the Christian camp). 
Adversity is like the period of the former and the latter rain 

— cold, comfortless, unfriendly to man and to animal; yet 
from that season have their birth the flower and the fruit, 
the rose, the date, and the pomegranate. The poet hath 
said, "The ox for the field and the camel for the desert." 
Were not the hand of the leech fitter than that of the soldier 
to cure wounds? 

Sir K. Thy patient, Hakim, is beyond* thy help; besides 
he is by thy law an unclean animal. 

Hakim. Where Allah hath bestowed life it were a sinful 
pride to refuse to prolong it. To the sage the cure of a poor 
dog or of a conquering monarch are events of like distinc- 
tion. Let me examine this wounded animal. (Carefully 
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examining the dog.) The animal may be cured if you will 
permit me to carry him to my tent and treat him with the 
care which the nobleness of his nature deserves. 

Sir K. Take him with you. I bestow him on you freely 
if he recovers. For myself, I shall never again wind bugle 
or halloo to hounds. I would that, dying as he is, I could 
exchange condition with that noble animal. 

Hakim. The master of the earth speaketh folly when 
he would exchange, in his impatience, his hopes here and to 
come for the servile condition of an inferior being. 

Sir K. a dog who dies discharging his duty is better 
than a man who survives the desertion of it. Thou hast 
the most wonderful science which man ever possessed, but 
the wounds of the spirit are beyond thy power. 

Hakim. Not if the patient will explain his calamity and 
be guided by his physician. 

Sir K. Know then, since thou art so importunate, that 
last night the banner of England was displayed from this 
mound — I was its appointed guardian — mom is now break- 
ing — there lies the broken banner-spear — the standard 
itself is lost — and here sit I a living man. 

Hakim. How! Thy armor is whole, there is no blood on 
thy weapons, and report speaks thee one unlikely to return 
thus from fight. — Thou hast been trained from thy post. 
It has been thus assuredly; for so hath man ever fallen since 
the days of Sultan Adam. 

Sir K. And if it were so, physician, what remedy? 

Hakim. Listen to me. Man is not a tree, bound to one 
spot of earth, nor is he framed to cling to one base rock like 
the scarce animated shell-fish. Thine own Christian writings 
command thee, when persecuted in one city, to flee to another; 
and we Moslems also know that Mohammed, the Prophet of 
Allah, driven forth from the holy city of Mecca, found his 
refuge and his helpmates at Medina. 
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Sir K. And what does this concern me? 

Hakim. Much; even the sage flies the tempest which he 
cannot control. Use thy speed, therefore, and fly from the 
vengeance of Richard to the shadow of Saladin's victorious 
banner. 

Sir K. (scomfvUy). I might indeed hide my dishonor in 
a camp of infidel heathen. But had I not better partake 
more fully in their reproach? Does not thy advice rec- 
ommend me to take the turban? Methinks I want but 
apostasy to consummate my infamy. 

Hakim. Blaspheme not, Nazarene, Saladin makes no 
converts to the law of the Prophet save those on whom its 
precepts shall work conviction. Fear not that thy brows 
shall be bound with the turban save of thy own free choice. 

Sir K. My choice were rather that my features should 
blacken, as they are like to do, in this evening's setting sun. 

Hakim. Yet thou art not wise to reject this fair ofifer; 
for I have power with Saladin and can raise thee high in his 
grace. Look you, my son, this Crusade, as they call this wild 
enterprise, is like a large dromond parting asunder in the 
waves. Saladin is courted on all sides both openly and in 
secret by the allied princes, but he will hold treaty with 
none but the Melech Ric, and with him will he treat like a 
prince or fight like a champion. To Richard will he yield 
such conditions of his free will, as the swords of all Elurope 
could never compel from him by force or by terror. He will 
' permit a free pilgrimage to Jerusalem and all the places 
where the Nazarenes list to worship: he will allow Christian 
garrisons in the strongest six cities of Palestine and suffer 
them to be under the immediate command of Richard him- 
self who, if he consents, shall bear the name of King Guard- 
ian of Jerusalem. Yet further — for to your honor I can 
commit even that secret — Saladin will put a sacred seal on 
this union by raising to the rank of his royal spouse a Chris- 
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tian damsel, allied in blood to King Richard and known by 
the name of the Lady Edith Plantagenet. 

Sir K. Ha! — say'st thou? And what Christian would 
sanction a union so unnatural as that of a Christian maiden 
with an unbelieving Saracen? Know, Hakim, the meanest 
free Christian noble would scom on his child's behalf 
such ignominy. Barest thou then think, Moslem, that 
Richard would give his kinswoman to live in the harem 
of a misbeliever? 

Hakim. Philip of France, Henry of Champagne, and 
others of Richard's principal allies have heard the proposal 
without starting and have promised as far as they may to 
forward an alliance that may end these wasteful wars; and 
the wise arch-priest of Tyre hath undertaken to break the 
proposal to Richard, not doubting that he shall be able to 
bring the plan to a good issue. Up, therefore. Sir Knight, and 
to horse. I will give thee a scroll which shall advance thee 
highly with the Soldan; and deem not that you are leaving 
your country, or her cause, or her religion, since the interest 
of the two monarchs will soon be the same. To Saladin thy 
counsel will be most acceptable since thou canst make him 
aware of much concerning the marriage of Christians, the 
treatment of their wives and other points of their laws and 
usages, which, in the course of such a treaty, it much con- 
cerns him that he should know. The right hand of the Soldan 
grasps the treasures of the East, and it is the fountain of gen- 
erosity. Up, then, and mount — there lies a plain path 
before thee. 

Sir K. Hakim, thou hast saved the life of Richard of 
England and that of my own poor esquire, Strauchan. I 
have, therefore, heard to an end a matter, which, being pro- 
pounded by another Moslem than thyself, I would have cut 
short with a blow of my dagger! In return for thy kindness, I 
advise thee to see that the Saracen who shall propose to 
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Richard a union betwixt the blood of Plantagenet and that 
of his accursed race do put on a helmet which is capable to 
endure such a blow of the battle-axe as that which struck 
down the Gate of Acre. Certes, he will be otherwise placed 
beyond the reach even of thy skill. 

Hakim. Thou art then wilfully determined not to fly to 
the Saracen host? Yet remember thou stayest to certain 
destruction; and the writings of thy law as well as ours pro- 
hibit man from breaking into the tabernacle of his own life. 

Sir K. God forbid! but we are also forbidden to avoid 
punishment which our own crimes have deserved. 

Hakim. I leave thee in thine obstinacy. The mist hides 
the precipice from those who are doomed to fall over it. 
(Hakim vrithdraws slowly, turning from time to time, as if to 
observe whether the Knight might not recall him by look or signal.) 

Sir K. My hours are fast dwindling into minutes, yet 
while I have life and breath something must be done and 
speedily. (He pauses a few minutes in deep thought, then 
throws from him his hdmet, strides down the hiU and takes the 
road to King Richard^ s pavilion,) 

ACT II 

CHARACTERS 

Thomas Db Vaux, Baron of Lady Edith Plantagenet 

Gilsland, Richard's faithful Ladies op the Queen's housb- 

attendant hold 

King Richard, of England The Hermit op Engaddi, in the 

Sir Kenneth guise of a Carmelite Monk 

Sir Henry Neville Adonbec el Hakim 
Queen Berengaria 

King Richard^ s pavilion at about the hour of sunrise. De 
Vaux, sleeping on the ground by Richard^s bed, is awakened 
by the slow tread of the Knight of the Leopard, who enters 
in gloomy silence. 
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De Vaux (rising). Who comes? Whence this bold in- 
trusion, Sir Knight? 

King Richard (awakening and sitting on side of couch). 
Hold, De Vaux! Sir Kenneth cometh like a good soldier to 
render an account of his guard, — to such the General's 
tent is ever accessible. Speak, Sir Scot; thou comest to 
tell me of a vigilant, safe, and honorable watch, dost thou 
not? The rustling of the folds of the banner of England 
were enough to guard it, even without the body of such a 
knight as men hold thee. 

Sir K. (gloomily). As men will hold me no mpre; my 
watch hath been neither vigilant, safe, nor honorable. The 
banner of Ekigland has been carried off. 

King R. And thou alive to tell it? Away, it cannot be. 
There is not even a scratch on thy face. Why dost thou 
stand thus mute? Speak the truth — it is ill jesting with a 
king — yet I will forgive thee if thou hast lied. 

Sir K. Lied, — Sir King! But this also must be en- 
dured. I have spoken the truth. 

King R. By Saint George! De Vaux, go view the spot 
— this fever has disturbed his brain — This cannot be — 
The man's courage is proof — It cannot be! Go speedily — 
or send, if thou will not go. 

Neville (^entering in haste). My Hege, the banner of 
England is gone and the Knight who guarded it has been 
overpowered and probably murdered, as there is a pool of 
blood where the banner-spear lies shivered. But whom do 
I see here? 

King R. (starting to his feet and seizing the curtal-axe 
which was always near his bed). A traitor! Whom thou 
shalt see die a traitor's death. — But there was blood, 
Neville, there was blood upon the place. Hark thee. Sir 
Scot, brave thou wert once, for I have seen thee fight. Say 
thou hast slain two of the thieves in defence of the standard 
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— say but one — say thou hast struck but a good blow in 
our behalf, and get thee out of the camp with thy life and 
thy infamy. 

Sir K. You have called me liar, my Lord King, and 
therein, at least, you have done me wrong. Know that there 
was no blood shed in defence of the standard save that of a 
poor hound, which, more faithful than his master, defended 
the charge which he deserted. 

King R. {preparing to strike). Now, by Saint George! 

Db V. My liege, this must not be — » here, nor by your 
own hand. It is enough of folly for one night and day to 
have entrusted your banner to a Scot. 

King R. And yet, De Vaux, it is strange to see the bear- 
ing of the man. Coward or traitor he must be, yet he abode 
the blow of Richard Plantagenet, as our arm had been 
raised to lay knighthood on his shoulder. Had he shown 
the slightest sign of fear, had but a joint trembled or an eye- 
lid quivered, I had shattered his head like a crystal goblet. 
But I cannot strike where there is neither fear nor resist- 
ance. 

Sir K. My lord — 

King R. Hal Hast thou foimd thy speech? Ask grace 
from heaven, but none from me, for England is dishonored 
through thy fault; and wert thou mine own and only brother, 
there is no pardon for thy fault. 

Sir K. I speak not to demand grace of mortal man. It 
is in your Grace's pleasure to give or refuse me time for 
Christian shrift; if man denies it, may God grant me the 
absolution that I would otherwise ask of his church! But 
whether I die on the .instant, or half an hour hence, I equally 
beseech your Grace for one moment's opportunity to speak 
that to your royal person which highly concerns your fame 
as a Christian King. 

King R. Say on. 
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Sir K. What I have to speak touches the royalty of 
England and must be said to no ears but thine own. 

King R. {to Neville and De Vaiix). Begone with yourselves, 
sirs. 

Db V. I leave you not, my liege, with this false Scot. 

King R. How, De Vaux! darest thou not venture our 
person with one traitor? 

Db V. It is in vain you frown and stamp, my lord, I 
venture not a sick man with a sound one, an unarmed man, 
with one armed in proof. 

Sir K. It matters ndt. I seek no excuse to put off 
time — I will speak in the presence of the Lord of Gilsland. 
He is good lord and true. 

Db V. But half an hour since, and I had said as much 
for thee. • 

Sir K. There is treason around you, King of England. 

King R. It may well be as thou say'st; I have a good 
example. 

Sir K. Treason that will injure thee more than the loss 
of an hundred banners in a pitched field. The — the — the 
Lady Edith — 

King R. Ha! What of her — what of her? — what has 
she to do with this matter? 

Sir K. My lord, there is a scheme on foot to disgrace 
your royal lineage by bestowing the hand of the Lady Edith 
on the Saracen Soldan and thereby to purchase a peace 
most dishonorable to Christendom by an alliance most 
shameful to England. 

King R. Silence, infamous and audacious! Know, de- 
generate traitor, that I am already aware to what height 
thou hast dared to raise thine eyes and endured it, though 
it were insolence, even when thou hast cheated us — for 
thou art all a deceit — into holding thee of some name and 
fame. But now with lips blistered with the confession of 
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thine own dishonor — that thou shouldst now dare to name 
our noble kinswoman as one in whose fate thou hast part 
or interest! — What is it to thee if she marry a Saracen or 
Christian? — what is it to thee if in a camp where princes 
turn cowards by day and robbers by night, where brave 
knights turn to paltry deserters and traitors — what is it, 
I say, to thee, or anyone, if I should please to ally myself 
to truth and to valor in the person of Saladin? 

Sir K. Little to me, indeed, ito whom all the world will 
soon be as nothing, but were I now stretched on the rack, I 
would tell thee that what I have said is much to thine own 
conscience and thine own fame. I tell thee. Sir King, that 
if thou dost but in thought entertain the purpose of wedding 
thy kinswoman, the Lady Ekiith — 

Kino R. Name her not, and for an instant think not 
of her! 

Sir K. Not name, not think of her! — Now by the cross 
on which I place my hope, her name shall be the last word 
in my mouth, her image the last thought in my mind! Try 
thy boasted strength on this bare brow, and see if thou canst 
prevent my purpose. 

Neville (entering). The queen is without, my liege, and 
desires an immediate audience with you. 

King R. Detain her — detain her, Neville; this is no 
sight for a woman — Fie, that I have suffered such a paltry 
traitor to chafe me thus! — Away with him, De Vaux, 
through the back entrance to our tent, coop him up close, 
and answer for his safe custody with your life. — And hark 
ye, he is presently to die; let him have a ghostly father; we 
would not kill soul and body. — And stay, hark thee, we 
will not have him dishonored — he shall die knight-like in 
his belt and spurs. (Exeunt De Vaux and the Scot; enter 
Queen Berengaria and her ladies attended by Neville,) And 
now, foolish wench, what wishest thou? 
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Queen Bebengakia. Pardon, my most gracious liege, 
pardon. 

King R. Pardon! for what? 

Queen B. First for entering your royal presence too 
boldly and miadvisedly — 

King R. Thou too boldly! — The sun might as well ask 
pardon because his rays entered the window of some wretched 
dungeon. But I was busied with work unfit for thee to wit- 
ness, my gentle one, and I was imwilling, besides, that thou 
shouldst risk thy precious health where sickness has been so 
lately rife. 

Queen B. But thou art now well? 

King R. Well enough to break a lance on the bold crest 
of that champion who shall refuse to acknowledge thee the 
fairest dame in Christendom. 

Queen B. Thou wilt not then refuse me one boon — only 
one — only a poor life? 

King R. Ha! Proceed. 

Queen B. This unhappy Scottish Knight — 

King R. Speak not of him, madam, he dies — his doom 
is fixed. 

Queen B. Nay, my royal liege and love, 'tis but a silken 
banner neglected. Berengaria will give thee another broidered 
with her own hand and rich as ever dallied with the wind. 
Every pearl I have shall go to bedeck it, and with every pearl 
I will drop a tear of thankfulness "to my generous knight. 

King R. Thou knowest not what thou say'st. Pearls! 
Can all the pearls of the East atone for a speck upon Eng- 
land's honor — all the tears that ever woman's eye wept 
wash away a stain on Richard's fame? — Go to, madam, 
know your place and your time and your sphere. At present 
we have duties in which you cannot be our partner. 

Queen B. (in a whisper to Edith). Thou hear'st, Ekiith; 
we shall but incense him more. 
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Edith {stepping forward). Be it so. My lord — I, your 
poor kinswoman, pray you for justice rather than mercy; 
and to the cry of justice the ears of a monarch should be 
open at every time, place and circumstance. 

King R. Ha! our cousin Edith? — she speaks ever king- 
like and king-like will I answer her, so she' bring no request 
unworthy of herself or me. 

Edith. My lord, this good knight whose blood you are 
about to spill hath done, in his time, service to Christendom. 
He hath fallen in his duty through a snare set for him in 
mere folly and idleness of spirit. A message sent to him in 
the name of one who — why should I not speak it? — it 
was in my own — induced him for an instant to leave his 
post. — And what knight in the Christian camp might not 
have thus far transgressed at the command of a maiden, who, 
however poor in other qualities, hath yet the blood of Plan- 
tagenet in her veins! 

King R. And you saw him, then, cousin? 

Edith. I did, my liege. It is no time to explain where- 
fore; I am here neither to exculpate myself nor to blame 
others. 

King R. By my father's soul, Edith, thou shalt rue this 
thy life long in a monastery! 

Edith. My liege, your greatness licenses tyranny. My 
honor, Lord King, is as little touched as yours and my lady 
the Queen can prove it if she think fit. But I have already 
said, I am not here to excuse myself or inculpate others. I 
ask you but to extend to one whose fault was committed 
under strong temptation that mercy which even you, your- 
self, Lord King, must one day supplicate at a higher tribunal 
and for faults, perhaps, less venial. 

King R. Can this be Edith Plantagenet! — Edith Plan- 
tagenet, the wise and the noble ! Or is it some lovesick woman 
who cares not for her own fame in comparison with the life 
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of her lover? Now by King Henry's soul! Little hinders 
but I order thy minion's skull to be brought from the gibbet 
and fixed as a perpetual ornament by the crucifix in thy cell. 

Edith. And if thou dost send it from the gibbet to be 
placed in my sight, I will say it is a relic of a good knight, 
cruelly and unworthily done to death by — by one who 
should know better how to reward chivalry. Minion call'st 
thou him? He was indeed my lover and a most true one; 
but never sought he grace from me by word or look, contented 
with such humble observance as men pay to the saints. — 
And the good, the valiant, the faithful must die for this! 

Queen B. (in a whisper to Edith). Oh, peace, peace, for 
pity's sake; you do but offend him more! 

Edith. I care not, I fear not the raging lion. Let him 
work his will on this worthy knight. Edith, for whom he 
dies, will know how to weep his memory. I could not — 
I would not — have been his bride living — our degrees 
were too distant. But death unites the high and the low 
— I am henceforward the spouse of the grave. (Enter 
a Carmelite monk, who flings himself on his knees before 
the King and conjures him by every holy word and sign to 
stop the execution,) 

King R. Now, by both sword and sceptre! the world 
are leagued to drive me mad! — Fools, women and monks 
cross me at every step. How comes he to live still? 

Monk. My gracious liege, I entreated the Lord of Gils- 
land to stay the execution until I had thrown myself at your 
royal — 

King R. And he was wilful enough to grant thy request? 
What is it thou hast to say? Speak, in the fiend's name! 

Monk. My, lord, there is a weighty secret — but it 
rests under the seal of the confession — I dare not tell or 
even whisper it — but I swear to thee by my holy order that 
this youth hath divulged to me a secret, which, if I might 
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confide it to thee, would utterly turn thee from thy bloody 
purpose in regard to him. 

King R. Good father, that I reverence the Church, let 
the arms which I now wear for her sake bear witness. Give 
me to know this secret, and I will do what shall seem fitting 
in the matter. But I am no blind Bayard, to take a leap in 
the dark under the stroke of a pair of priestly spurs. 

Monk. My lord, think you I, who am dead to the world, 
would contrive a falsehood to endanger my own soul, or 
that one, bound by the most sacred oaths to the contrary, 
would betray the secrets of the confessional? Both are 
alike abhorrent to my very soul. 

King R. So, thou art the hermit of whom men speak so 
much; and thou art he too, as I bethink me, to whom the 
Christian princes sent this very criminal to open a communi- 
cation with the Soldan, even while I, who should have been 
first consulted, lay on my sick-bed. Thou and they may 
content themselves — I will not put my neck into the loop 
of a Carmelite's girdle. And for your envoy, he shall die, 
the rather and the sooner that thou dost entreat for him. 

Monk. Now God be gracious to thee. Lord King! Thou 
art setting that mischief on foot which thou wilt hereafter 
wish thou hadst stopped, though it had cost a limb. Rash, 
blinded man, yet forbear! 

King R. Away, away! — The sun has risen on the dis- 
honor of England, and it is not yet avenged. Ladies and 
priest, withdraw, if ye would not hear orders which would 
displease you; for, by Saint George, I swear — {Erd^ the 
Arabian physician, interrupting the King,) 

Hakim. Swear not ! 

King R. Ha! my learned Hakim, come, I hope, to tax 
our generosity. 

Hakim. I come to demand instant speech with you — 
instant, and touching matters of deep interest. 
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King R. Retire, then, Berengaria, and Edith, do you 
retire also. Nay, renew not your importunities! This I 
give to them, that the execution shall not be till high noon. 
— Go and be pacified. — Dearest Berengaria, begone. — 
Edith, go, if you are wise. {The Queen and her ladies mth- 
draw. The hermit follows, bvi turns at the entrance and holds 
up Ms hand in menacing attitude toward the King.) 

Monk. Woe to him who rejects the counsel of the Church, 
and betaketh himself to the foul divan of the infidel! King 
Richard, I do not yet shake the dust from my feet and depart 
from thy encampment. — The sword falls not, but it hangs 
by a hair. — Haughty monarch, we shall meet again. 

King R. Be it so, haughty priest, prouder in thy goat- 
skins than princes in purple and fine linen. 

Hakim {making profound Oriental obeisance). Let thy 
servant speak one word, and yet live. I would remind thee 
that thou owest — not to me their humble instrument — 
but to the Intelligences, whose benefits I dispense to mortals, 
a life — 

King R. And I warrant me thou wouldst have another 
in requital, ha! 

Hakim. Such is my humble prayer to the great 
Melech Ric — even the life of this good Knight who is 
doomed to die. 

King R. Take the freedom of a thousand captives in- 
stead. — Restore so many of thy countrymen to their tents 
and families, and I will give the warrant instantly. The man's 
life can avail thee nothing and it is forfeited. 

Hakim {putting his hand to his cap). All our lives are' 
forfeited. But the great Creditor is merciful and exacts 
not the pledge rigorously nor untimely. 

King R. Thou canst show me no special interest thou 
hast to become intercessor betwixt me and the execution of 
justice to which I am sworn as a crowned king? 
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Hakim. Thou art sworn to dealing forth mercy as well 
as justice, but what thou seekest, great king, is the execu- 
tion of thine own will. And for the concern I have in this 
request, know that many a man's life depends upon thy 
granting this boon. 

King R. Explain thy words, but think not to impose 
upon me by false pretexts. 

Hakim. Ask no further questions; it is enough that, by 
sparing this man's life at my request, thou wilt deliver thy- 
self, great King, and thy servant from a great danger. 

King R. Hark thee, Adonbec, I have no objection that 
leeches should wrap their words in mist and pretend to derive 
knowledge from the stars; but when you bid Richard Plan- 
tagenet fear that a danger will fall upon him from some idle 
omen or omitted ceremonial, you speak to no ignorant Saxon 
or doting old woman who foregoes her purpose because a 
hare crosses her path, a raven croaks, or a cat sneezes. 

Hakim. I cannot hinder your doubt of my words, but 
bethink you, Lord King, that though thou canst slay thou- 
sands thou canst not restore one man to health. Thou canst 
cut off the head, but not cure the aching tooth. 

King R. This is over insolent. We took thee for our 
leech, not for our counsellor or conscience keeper. 

Hakim. And is it thus the most renowned Prince of 
Frangistan repays benefit done to his royal person? Know, 
then, that through every court of Europe and Asia — to 
Moslem and Nazarene — to Knight and Lady — wherever 
harp is heard and sword worn — wherever honor is loved 
and infamy detested, to every quarter of the world will I 
denounce thee, Melech Ric, as thankless and ungenerous; 
and even the lands — if there be apy such — that never 
heard of thy renown, shall yet be acquainted with thy shame! 

King R. (striding up to Hakim in fury). Are these terms 
to me, vile infidel? Art weary of thy life? 
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Hakim. Strike! Thine own deed shall then paint thee 
more worthless than could my words, though each had a 
hornet's sting. 

King R. (turning fiercely from Hakim and pacing the tent 
with folded arms). Thankless and ungenerous? — as well be 
termed coward and infidel! Hakim, thou hast chosen thy 
boon; and though I had rather thou hadst asked my crown 
jewels, yet I may not, king-like, refuse thee. Take this 
Scot, therefore, to thy keeping; the provost will deliver him 
to thee on this warrant. {He hastily traces a few lines and 
gives them to the physician.) Use him as thy bond-slave to 
be disposed of as thou wilt — only, let him consult his own 
safety and never appear in my presence more. Is there 
ought else in which I may do thee pleasure? 

Hakim. The bounty of the King hath filled my cup to 
the brim. May thy days be multiplied! (Withdraws after 
the usual deep obeisance.) 

Sir Kenneth, who has previously won Saladin's favor as a worthy 
foeman, is conducted to the Saracen camp and treated with great 
courtesy, but he is unhappy over his disgrace and longs to join the 
Crusaders. Saladin, to prove his appreciation of the Knight's 
nobility of character, helps him to form a plan for the detection of 
the thief who stole the banner of England. To further this plan 
the Knight of the Leopard, accompanied by his hound and dis- 
guised as a Nubian slave, is sent to King Richard as a present from 
Saladin. He also carries a letter from Saladin addressed to the 
Lady Edith Plantagenet. The two monarchs being personally on 
the best of terms, the gift is accepted, and the new servant is set 
to burnishing armor in the king's tent. While thus engaged, he 
saves Richard from death at the hands of an assassin and receives 
a wound which showed that his skin is artificially colored. Coeur 
de lAoUj however, does not reveal his suspicions of the identity of 
his slave, who assumes the character of a mute as well as that of 
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an Ethiopian, and enters with spirit into his plan of discovering 
the thief. 

As a sign of regard and amity, the forces of the various crusading 
princes agree to pass in review before King Richard and salute his 
standard, a new one having been made by Queen Berengaria and 
her ladies. This is displayed in the customary place on the Moimt 
of Saint Greorge. On the day of the review the Nubian and his 
hound stand at the side of King Richard, and when Conrade of 
Montserrat approaches at the head of his troops the animal springs 
upon him, drags him from his horse and would kiQ him but for the 
interference of the Nubian. To Richard's mind this proves that 
Conrade is the culprit instead of the Duke of Austria, as he has 
hitherto suspected. 

ACT III 

CHARACTERS 

Philip, King of France Grand Master op the Tem- 

RiCHARD, King of England plars 

Conrade, Marquis of Montserrat Other princes and knights of 

Venetian Provbditore the crusade 

William Longsword, Earl of De Vaux 

Salisbury The Nubian Slave 

Archbishop op Tyre Sir Henry Neville 

Leopold, Archduke of Austria Lady Edith Plantagenbt 

Scene 1 

The pavilion of council an hour after King Richard^ s review 
of the allied forces. Enter Conrade^ resplendent in rich attire 
and attended by the Archduke of Austriay the Grand Master 
of the Templars, the Grand Master of the Order of SL John 
and several other potentates, who from political reasons or 
personal enmity against Richard make a show of supporting 
Conrade, Richard enters carelessly with hut few adherents 
and dressed as he appeared at the review. 

King Philip. Let there be order in the Council that 
the business for which we are assembled may be dispatched 
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with the dignity which beseemeth us as allied brethren of 
the Cross. Noble Richard, do thou speak, as it is in thy 
behalf that we are this day convened. 

King Richard. Conrade of Montserrat, I charge thee 
with having stolen from yonder mount our royal banner, 
and, coward as thou art, with having wounded almost to 
the death the faithful animal that stood in its defence. 

Conrade. Richard of England, in despite of man and 
brute, King or dog, I declare myself innocent of the charge 
you bring against me. 

King P. Brother of England, this is an unusual impeach- 
ment. We do not hear you avouch your own knowledge of 
this matter further than your belief resting on the demeanor 
of the hound toward the Marquis of Montserrat. Surely 
the word of a Knight and a prince should bear him out 
against the barking of a cur. 

King R. Royal brother, recollect that the Almighty 
who gave the dog to be companion of our pleasures and our 
toils hath invested him with a nature noble and incapable 
of deceit. He forgets neither friend nor foe and remembers 
with accuracy both benefit and injury. You cannot make a 
hound tear his benefactor; but dress yonder Marquis in 
what peacock robes you will — disguise his appearance — 
alter his complexion with drugs and washes — hide him 
amidst an hundred men — I will pawn my sceptre that the 
hound detects him and expresses his resentment as you have 
this day beheld. This is no new incident, although a strange 
one. Murderers and robbers have been ere now convicted 
and have suffered death under such evidence, and men have 
said that the finger of God was in it. In thine own land, 
royal brother, and upon such an occasion, the matter was 
tried by a solemn duel betwixt the man and the dog, as ap- 
pellant and defendant in a challenge of murder. The dog was 
victorious, the man was punished, and the crime confessed. 
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King P. Such a duel there hath indeed been, royal 
brother, but it was in the olden time, and we cannot hold it 
a precedent fitting for this occasion. We cannot degrade a 
prince to the ignominy of such a combat. 

King R. I never meant that you should. It were foul 
play to hazard the good hound's life against that of such a 
double-faced traitor as this Conrade hath proved himself. 
But there lies our glove. (Throws glove at Conrade' s feet, 
who does not seem in haste to pick it up,) We appeal him to 
the combat in respect of the evidence we brought forth 
against him. A king, at least, is more than the mate of a 
marquis. 

King P. A king is as much more than a match for the 
Marquis Conrade as a dog would be less. Royal Richard, 
this cannot be permitted. You are the leader of our expe- 
dition — the sword and buckler of Christendom. 

Venetian. I protest against such a combat until the 
King of England shall have paid the fifty thousand bezants 
which he is indebted to the republic. It is enough to be 
threatened with the loss of our debt should our debtor fall 
by the hands of pagans, without the additional risk of his 
being slain in brawls amongst Christians concerning dogs 
and banners. 

Earl of Salisbury. And I protest in my turn against 
my royal brother risking his life, which is the property of 
the people of England, in such a cause. — Here, noble 
brother, receive back your glove, and think only as if the 
wind had blown it from your hand. Mine shall lie in its 
stead. {Picks up and returns Richard's glove and throws his 
own in its place,) 

Conrade. Princes and nobles, I will not accept of King 
Richard's defiance. He hath been chosen our leader against 
the Saracens, and if his conscience can answer the accusation 
of provoking an ally on a quarrel so frivolous, mme, at least, 
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cannot endure the reproach of accepting it. But touching 
his brother, William of the Long Sword, or against any other 
who shall dare to stand godfather to this most false charge, I 
will defend my honor in the lists, and prove whosoever im- 
peaches it a false traitor. 

Archbishop of Tyre. The Marquis of Montserrat hath 
spoken like a wise and moderate gentleman; and methinks 
this controversy might, without dishonor to any party, end 
at this point. 

King P. Methinks it might so terminate, provided King 
Richard will recall his accusation, as made upon over-slight 
grounds. 

King R. Philip of France, my words shall never do my 
thoughts so much injury. I have charged yonder Conrade 
as a thief, who, under cloud of night, stole from its place the 
emblem of England's dignity. I still believe and charge 
him to be such; and when the day is appointed for the com- 
bat, doubt not but that, since Conrade declines to meet us 
in person, I shall find a champion to appear in support of 
my challenge; for thou, William, must not thrust thy long 
sword into this quarrel without special license. 

King P. Since my rank makes me arbiter in this most 
unhappy matter, I will appoint the fifth day from hence for 
the decision thereof by way of combat, according to knightly 
usage; Richard, King of England, to appear by his champion 
as appellant, and Conrade, Marquis of Montserrat, in his 
own person, as defendant. Yet I own I know not where to 
find neutral ground where such a quarrel may be fought out; 
for it must not be in the neighborhood of this camp, where 
the soldiers will make faction on the different sides. 

King R. It were well to apply to the generosity of the 
royal Saladin since, heathen as he is, I never have known 
knight to whose good faith we may so completely entrust 
ourselves. I speak for those who may be doubtful of mishap 
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— for myself, wherever I see my foe I make that spot my 
battle-ground. 

King P. Be it so; we will make this matter known to 
Saladin although it be showing to an enemy the unhappy 
spirit of discord which we would willingly hide even from 
ourselves, were it possible. Meanwhile I dismiss the assembly 
and charge you all as Christian men and noble knights that 
ye let this unhappy feud breed no further brawling in the 
camp, but regard it as a thing solenmly referred to the judg- 
ment of God, to whom each of you should pray that He will 
dispose of victory in the combat according to the truth of 
the quarrel; and therewith may His will be done. 

All. Amen, amen! 

Scene 2 
King Richard finds a champion 

Time: Immediately upon Richard's return to his pavilion 
after the meeting of the council. 

King Richard. De Vaux, bring hither the Nubian and 
see that none other enters while he is in our presence. {De 
Vaux goes out and returns with the Nubian slave, who, after his 
usual ceremonial reverence, remains standing before the King 
with his eyes fixed on the ground,) Thou knowest woodcraft 
well and hast started thy game and brought him to bay as 
ably as if Tristem himself had taught thee. But this is not 
all — he must be brought down at force. I myself would like 
to have levelled my hunting-spear at him, but there are, it 
seems, reasons which prevent this. Thou art about to return 
to the camp of the Soldan, bearing a letter, requiring of his 
courtesy to appoint neutral ground for the deed of chivalry, 
and should it consist with his pleasure, to concur with us in 
witnessing it. Now, thinkest thou there might be found in 
that camp some cavalier, who, for the love of truth and his 
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own augmentation of honor, will do battle with this same 
traitor of Montserrat? (The Nubian raises his eyes and fixes 
them on the King mth a look of eager ardor j then raises them 
to hea/ven in solemn graUtvde,) 

It is well, and I see your desire to oblige me in this 
matter. And herein I must say lies the excellence of such 
a servant as thou, who hast not speech either to debate our 
purpose or to require explanation of what we have deter- 
mined. An English serving-man in thy place would have 
given me his advice to trust the combat with some good 
lance of my household, who, from my brother Longsword 
downwards, are all on fire to do battle in my cause; and a 
chattering Frenchman had made a thousand attempts to 
discover wherefore I look for a champion from the camp of 
the infidels; but thou, my silent agent, canst do mine errand 
without questioning or comprehending it. With thee to hear 
is to obey. {The Ethiopian answers by a bend of the body and 
a genuflection,) 

(Speaking suddenly and rapidly.) And now to another 
point. — Have you yet seen Edith Plantagenet? (The mtUe 
looks up as in the act of being about to speak — his lips 
even begin to utter a distinct negative, but the aitempt dies 
away in the imperfect murmurs of the dumb.) 

Why, lo you there! The very sound of the name of a 
royal maiden of beauty so surpassing as that of our lovely 
cousin seems to have power enough well-nigh to make 
the dumb speak. What miracles then might her eye work 
upon such a subject! I will make the experiment, friend 
slave; thou shalt see this choice beauty of our court and do 
the errand of the princely Soldan. (The mute is betrayed into 
another joyful glance which he endeavors to hide by a genuflec- 
tion. As he arises, the King lays a hand heavily upon his 
shoulder and speaks with stem gravity.) 

Let me in one thing warn you, my sable envoy. Even 
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if thou shouldst feel that the kindly influence of her 
whom thou art so soon to behold, should loosen the bonds 
of thy tongue, beware how thou speakest a word in her 
presence. Believe me, I should have thy tongue extracted 
by the roots. Wherefore be wise and silent still. {The 
Nubian bends his head and lays his hand on his lips in token 
of silent obedience.) 

(Placing his hand on the shoiUder of the mute more 
kindly than before,) This behest we lay on thee as a slave. 
Wert thou knight and gentleman, we would require thine 
honor in pledge of thy silence, which is one especial -con- 
dition of our present trust. {The Ethiopian raises his body 
proudly y looks full at the King and lays his hand on his 
heart,) 

{Summoning a chamberlain,) Go, Neville, with this slave 
to the tent of our royal consort and say it is our pleas- 
ure that he have an audience — a private audience — of 
our Cousin Edith. li^ is charged with a commission to 
her. Thou canst show him the way also in case he requires 
thy guidance, though thou mayest have observed it is won- 
derful how familiar he already seems to be with the purlieus 
of our camp. And thou, too, friend Ethiop, what thou dost 
do quickly and return hither within the half hour. 

Scene 3 

A small pavilion near Queen Berengaria^s. A Coptic maiden 
receives the message afmmunicaied by Sir Henry Neville and 
soon returns to usher the Nubian into the Lady EditWs pres- 
ence. The slave withdraws at a sign from her mistress, and the 
unfortunaie knight, thu^ strangely disguised, throws himself 
upon one knee with eyes bent on the ground and arms folded 
on his bosom like a criminal who expects his doom, Edith 
holds a small silver lamp in her hand in such a manner as to 
throw the profile of the kneeling man upon the curtain. 
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Lady Edith (sorrowfully). Is it you? — Is it indeed you, 
brave Knight of the Leopard — gallant Sir Kenneth of 
Scotland? — Is it indeed you, thus servilely disguised, thus 
surrounded by an hundred dangers? (The Knight is abaul 
to reply, hut recollects himself and a deep and impassioned 
sigh is his only reply to the high-horn Edith^s question,) 

I see — I know I have guessed right. I marked you 
from your first appearance near the platform on which I 
stood with the Queen. I knew, too, your valiant hound. 
She is no true lady and is unworthy of the service of such a 
knight as thou art from whom disguises of dress or hue could 
conceal a faithful servant. Speak then without fear to Edith 
Plantagenet. She knows how to grace in adversity the good 
Knight who served, honored, and did deeds of arms in her 
name when fortune befriended him. Still silent! Is it fear 
or shame that keeps thee so? Fear should be unknown to 
thee, and for shame, let it remain with those who have 
wronged thee. (The knight, in despair at having to play the 
miUe in suck an interview, sighs deeply and lays his finger on 
his lips. Edith steps back cls if displeased.) 

What-! the Asiatic mute in very deed as well as in attire? 
This I looked not for. Why fold thy hands together and 
wring them with so much passion? Can it be that their 
cruelty has actually deprived thee of speech? Thou shakest 
thy head. Be it spell, be it obstinacy, I question thee no 
further, but leave thee to do thine errand after thine own 
fashion. I also can be mute. (The disguised knight presents 
to her in a deprecating manner the letter of the Soldan, wrapped 
in fine silk and cloth of gold. She takes it, surveys it carelessly, 
then lays it aside.) 

(In a low tone.) Not even a word to do thine errand to 
me? (He presses both his hands to his brow as if to intimate 
. the pain which he feels at being unable to obey her, but she 
turns from him in anger.) 
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Begone! I have spoken enough — too much — to one 
who will not waste one word in reply. Begone! — and 
say if I have wronged thee, I have done penance; for if I 
have been the unhappy means of dragging thee down from 
a station of honor, I have in this interview forgotten 
my own worth and lowered myself in thy eyes and in 
my own. {Sir Kenneth endeavors to approach, biU she waves 
him hack.) 

Stand off! thou whose soul Heaven hath suited to its new 
station! Aught less dull and fearful than a slavish mute had 
spoken a word of gratitude, were it but to reconcile me 
to my own degradation. Why pause you? — begone. Ah, 
I had forgotten, the dutiful slave waits an answer to his 
message. How's this — from the Soldan! {She runs hastily 
through the contents and laughs in hitter anger,) Now this 
passes imagination ! No jongleur can show so deft a transmu- 
tation ! Can his art convert a Christian knight, ever esteemed 
among the bravest of the Holy Crusade, into the dust-kissing 
slave of a heathen Soldan — the bearer of a Paynim's inso- 
lent proposals to a Christian maiden! But it avails not 
talking to the willing slave of a heathen hound. Tell your 
master, when his scourge shall have found thee a tongue, 
that which thou hast seen me do {throws letter on the ground 
and places her foot upon it), and tell him that Edith Plan- 
tagenet scorns the homage of an unchristened pagan. {She 
is about to fly from the pavilion, hut the knight ventures to lay 
his hand upon her rohe and oppose her departure,) 

Heardst thou not what I said, dull slave? Tell the 
heathen Soldan, thy master, that I scorn his suit as much 
as I despise the prostration of a worthless renegade to reli- 
gion and chivalry, to God, and to his lady! {She tears her 
garment from his grasp and leaves the tent. Stupefied hy the 
distress of the interview, the disguised Knight staggers after 
NeviUe, who summons him from mthout.) 
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Saladin, having been appealed to in the matter of finding a 
place for the combat, assigns the station called the Diamond of 
the Desert for that purpose, it being nearly at an equal distance 
between the Saracen and the Christian camps. It is agreed that 
Conrade of Montserrat, the defendant, with his godfathers the 
Archduke of Austria and the Grand Master of the Templars, shall 
appear there on the day fixed for the combat with a hundred armed 
followers, and no more; that Richard of England and his brother 
Salisbury^ who support the accusation, shall attend with the same 
number to protect his champion; and that the Soldan shall bring 
with him a guard of five hundred chosen followers, a band consid- 
ered not more than equal to the two hundred Christian lances. 
Tlie Soldan undertakes the preparation of the lists and offers to 
provide accommodations of every kind for all who are to assist 
at the solemnity. 

ACT IV 

Time: The day before the combat. 
Place: The Diamond of the Desert. 

CHARACTERS 

Saladin Blondel de Neslb 

Richard Cceur db Lion Queen Bebenoaria 

Thomas De Vaux Lady Edith Plantagbnbt 

Ladies of the Queen's household 

Scene 1 
The meeting of Saladin and Richard. 

Advancing toward each other ai the head of their troops, 
they throw themselves from horseback and in profound silence, 
after a courteous indinaiion on either side, they embra^^ 
as brethren and egv^. 

Saladin. The Melech Ric is welcome to Saladin as water 
to this desert! I trust he hath no distrust of this numerous 
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array? Excepting the armed slaves of my household, those 
who surround you with eyes of wonder and of welcome are 
even the humblest of them, the privileged nobles of my 
thousand tribes; for who that could claim a title to be pres- 
ent, would remain at home when such a prince was to be 
seen as Richard, with the terrors of whose name, even on the 
sands of Yemen, the nurse stills her child and the free Arab 
subdues his restive steed! 

Richard. Arid are all these nobles of Araby? 

Saladin. They claim such rank; but, though numerous, 
they are within the conditions of the treaty and bear no 
arms but the sabre — even the iron of their lances is left 
behind. 

De Vaux {mvUering aside). I fear they have left them 
where they can soon be found. — A most flourishing House 
of Peers, I confess, and would find Westminster Hall some- 
thing too narrow for them. 

Richard. Hush, De Vaux, I command thee. Noble 
Saladin, suspicion and thou cannot exist on the same grounds. 
Seest thou {pointing to the litters where are Queen Berengaria 
and her ladies), I, too, have brought champions with me, 
though armed perhaps in breach of agreement, for bright 
eyes and fair features are weapons which cannot be left 
behind. (The Soldan, turning to the litters, makes an obeisance 
and kisses the sand in token of respect,) Nay, they will not 
fear a closer encounter, brother. Wilt thou not ride toward 
their litters, and the curtains will be presently withdrawn? 

Saladin. That may Allah prohibit! Since not an Arab 
looks on who would not think it shame to the noble ladies 
to be seen with their faces uncovered. 

Richard. Thou shalt see them in private, my royal 
brother. 

Saladin. To what purpose? Thy last letter was, to the 
hopes which I had entertained, like water to fire; and where- 
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fore should I again light a flame which indeed may consume 
but cannot cheer me? But will not my brother pass to the 
tent which his servant hath prepared for him? My principal 
black slave hath taken order for the reception of the prin- 
cesses, the officers of my household will attend your fol- 
lowers, and ourself will be the chamberlain of the royal 
Richard. {He leads the way to a splendidly appointed paviU 
ioUy where De Vaux removes Richards long riding doak. 
The famous two-handed sword of that monarch attracts 
Saladin.) Had I not seen this brand flaming in the front 
of battle like the angel Azrael, I had scarce believed that 
human arm could wield it. Might I request to see the 
Melech Eic strike one blow with it in peace and in pure 
trial of strength? 

Richard. Willingly, noble Saladin. {He takes a steel mace 
from the hand of an attendant^ places it on a block of wood, 
raises his broadsword with both hands, circles it round his 
head, and brings it down with terrific force on the steel handle of 
the mace, which is an inch and a half in diameter. The bar of 
iron rolls on the ground in two pieces.) 

Saladin. By the head of the Prophet, a most wonderful 
blow ! {He examines the bar of iron and the blade of the sword, 
then takes the King's hand and laiighs as he places it beside 
his own, so inferior in size and brawn and sinew.) 

De V. {in English). Ay, look well. It will be long ere 
your long jackanape's fingers do such a feat with your fine 
gilded reaping-hook there. 

Richard. Silence, De Vaux. He understands or gueses 
thy meaning — be not so broad, I pray thee. 

Saladin. Something / would fain attempt — though 
wherefore should the weak show their inferiority in presence 
of the strong? Yet each land hath its own exercises and 
this may be new to the Melech Eic. {He takes a cushion of 
siUc and down, places it upright on end and draws the scimitar 
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across it so dexterously that the cushion is divided into two 
pieces.) 

De V. It is a juggler's trick; there is gramarye in this. 
(Ttie Soldan seems to comprehend him, for he lays a sort 
of veil which he had worn across the edge of his sabrCf extends 
the weapon edgeways in the air and draws it siuldenly through 
the veil, which, although it had hung entirely loose on the 
blade, floais off in two parts to different sides of the tent.) 

Richard. Now in good faith, my brother, thou art ever 
matchless at the trick of the sword, and right perilous were 
it to meet thee! Still, I put some faith in a downright Eng- 
lish blow, for what we cannot do by sleight we eke out by 
strength. Nevertheless, thou art in truth as expert in in- 
flicting wounds as my sage Hakim is in curing them. I trust 
I shall see the learned leech — I have much to thank him 
for, and have brought some small present. {Saladin changes 
his turban for a Tartar cap. De Vaux opens at once his wmdh 
and his large round eyes, and Richard gazes with no less 
astonishment.) 

Saladin. The sick man, sayeth the poet, while he is yet 
infirm, knoweth the physician by his steps; but when he is 
recovered, he knoweth not even his face when he looks upon 
him. 

Richard. A miracle! A miracle! That I should lose 
my learned Hakim merely by the absence of his cap and 
robe, and that I should find him again in my royal brother 
Saladin! 

Saladin. Such is often the fashion of the world; the 
tattered robe makes not always the dervish. 

Richard. And it was through thy intercession that yonder 
Knight of the Leopard was saved from death and by thy 
artifice that he revisited my camp in disguise? 

Saladin. Even so, I was physician enough to know that 
unless the wounds of his bleeding honor were stanched, the 
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days of his life must be few. His disguise was more easily 
penetrated than I had expected from the success of my 
own. 

Richard. An accident let me first know that his skin 
was artificially discolored; and that hint once taken detec- 
tion became easy, for his form and person are not to be 
forgotten. I confidently expect that he will do battle for me 
to-morrow. {De Vaux retires as if bent on some errand.) 

Saladin. He is in full preparation and high in hope. I 
have furnished him with weapons and horse, thinking nobly 
of him from what I have seen under various disguises. 

Richard. Knows he to whom he lies under obligation? 

Saladin. He doth. — I was obliged to confess my person 
when I unfolded my purpose. But with your permission, 
noble brother, I must take leave of thee for the present to 
receive the Duke of Austria and yonder Nazarene Knight, 
much less worthy of hospitality, but who must be suitably 
entreated, not for their own sakes, but for mine own honor. 
{Retires and De Vaux re-enters.) 

De V. The good knight who is to do battle to-morrow 
requests to know whether he may not to-night pay duty to 
his royal godfather. 

Richard (smiling). Hast thou seen him, De Vaux, and 
didst thou know an ancient acquaintance? 

De V. By our Lady of Lanercost, there are so many 
surprises in this land that my poor brain turns! I scarce 
knew Sir Kenneth of Scotland till his good hound, that had 
been for a short time under my care, came and fawned on 
me; and even then I only knew the tyke by the depth of 
his chest, the roundness of his foot and his manner of baying; 
for the poor brute was painted like any Venetian dancing girl. 

Richard. Thou art better skilled in brutes than in men, 
De Vaux. 

De V. I will not deny that I have found them oft- 
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times the honester animals. Also your Grace is pleased to 
term me sometimes a brute myself; besides that I serve the 
Lion, whom all men acknowledge the King of brutes. 

EiCHAKD. By Saint George! there thou brokest thy 
lance fully on my brow. I have ever said thou hast a sort 
of wit, De Vaux, though one must strike with a sledge- 
hanmier ere it can be made to sparkle. But to the present 
gear — is the good knight well armed and equipped? 

De V. Fully, my liege and nobly. I know the armor 
well. It is that which the Venetian commissary offered your 
Highness, just ere you became ill, for five hundred bezants. 

Richard. And he hath sold it to the infidel Soldan, I 
warrant me, for a few ducats more and present payment. 
The Venetians would sell the sepulchre itself! 

De V. The armor will never be borne in a nobler cause. 

Richard. Thanks to the nobleness of the Saracen, not 
to the avarice of the Venetian. 

De V. I would to God your Grace would be more cau- 
tious. Here we are deserted by all our allies for points of 
offence given to one or another] We cannot hope to prosper 
upon the land, and we have only to quarrel with the am- 
phibious republic to lose the means of retreat by seat 

Richard {impatiently). I will take care, but school me 
no more. Tell me rather, hath the knight a confessor? 

De V. He hath. The Hermit of Engaddi, who erst 
did him that office when preparing for death, attends him 
on the present occasion, the fame of the duel having brought 
him hither. 

Richard. 'Tis well, and now for the Knight's request. 
Say to him Richard will receive him when the discharge of 
his devoir beside the Diamond of the Desert shall have 
atoned for his fault by the Mount of Saint George; and as 
thou passest through the camp let the Queen know I will 
visit her pavilion; and tell Blondel to meet me there. 
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Scene 2 

Queen Berengaria^s pavilion at the scene of combat. When 
Cceur de Lion reaches the pavilion, he finds it guarded by 
African slaves who steadily refuse admittance to Bhndd, who 
is walking before the outer entrance, harp in hand. 

Richard. What art thou after with this herd of black 
cattle, Blondel? Wherefore goest thou not into the tent? 

Blondel. Because my trade can neither spare the head 
nor the fingers, and these honest blackamoors threatened 
to cut me joint from joint if I pressed forward. 

Richard. Well, enter with me and I will be thy safeguard. 

The blacks lower pikes and swords to King Richard and stand 
with eyes bent on the ground as he enters. Inside the tent they 
find Thomas de Vaux in attendance on the Queen. While Beren- 
garia welcomes Blondel, who has but recently reached the camp of 
the Crusaders, Richard speaks apart with Edith Plantagenet. 

Richard. Are we still foes, my fair Edith? 

Edith. No, my liege, none can bear enmity against King 
Richard when he deigns to show himself as he really is, gen- 
erous and noble as well as valiant and honorable. 

Richard. You think, my sweet cousin, that my anger 
in this matter was feigned, but you are deceived. The pun- 
ishment I infiicted upon this knight was just; for he had 
betrayed — no matter for how tempting a bribe, fair cousin, 
the trust committed to him. But I rejoice, perchance as 
much as you, that to-morrow gives him a chance to win the 
field and throw back the stain which for a time clung to 
him. No! — future times may blame Richard for impetuous 
folly; but they shall say that in rendering judgment he was 
just when he should and merciful when he could be. 

Edith. Laud not thyself, Cousin King. They may call 
thy justice cruelty, thy mercy caprice. 
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Richard. And do not pride thyself as if thy knight, 
who hath not yet buckled on his armor, were unbelting it in 
triumph. — Conrade of Montserrat is held a good lance. 
What if the Scot should lose the day? 

Edith. It is impossible! My own eyes saw yonder 
Conrade tremble and change color like a base thief. He is 
guilty — and the trial by combat is an appeal to the justice 
of God — I myself, in such a cause, would encounter him 
without fear. 

Richard. By Saint George, I think thou wouldst, wench, 
and beat him to boot, for there never breathed a truer Plan- 
tagenet than thou! See that thou continue to remember 
what is due to thy birth. 

Edith. What means that advice so seriously given at 
this moment? Am I of such light nature as to forget my 
name — my condition? 

Richard. I will speak plainly, Eklith, and as to a friend. 
— What will this knight be to you should he come off victor 
from yonder lists? 

EnrrH {blushing deeply). Hornet What can he be to me 
more than an honored knight, worthy of such grace as Queen 
Berengaria might confer on him had he selected her for his 
lady instead of a more unworthy choice? The meanest 
knight may devote himself to the service of an empress, but 
the glory of his choice must be his reward. 

Richard. Maidens talk ever thus, but when the favored 
lover presses his suit, she says with a sigh her stars have 
decreed otherwise. 

Edith. Trust me, my liege, whatever be the power of 
the stars, your poor kinswoman will wed neither infidel nor 
obscure adventurer. Permit me that I listen to the music 
of Blondel, for the tone of your royal admonitions is scarce 
so grateful to the ear. 
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ACT V 

THE CHAMPION REWARDED 

Time: Just after the combat. 

Place: Queen Berengaria^s pavilion. 

Present: The Queen and her ladies with Edith Plantagenety 
the Hermit of Engaddi, De Vaux, Sir Henry Neville, BUmdelj 
chamberlains and attendants. 

CHARACTERS 

KiNQ Richard Thomas of GiifiLAND, Baron 
Earl of Huntingdon (Sir Kenneth, De Vaux 

the Knight of the Leopard) Edith Plantagbnbt 

Queen Berenoaria Others as mentioned aboyb 

Enter the victorious knight supported on either side by his 
sponsors, Richard and Thomas Longsword. He kneels before 
the Queen though more than half the homage is rendered to 
Edith, who sits at her right hand. Blondel tunes his harp to 
its boldest measure to welcome the victor. 

King Richard. Unarm him, my mistresses, let Beauty 
honor Chivahy! Undo his spurs, Berengaria, Queen though 
thou be, thou owest him what marks of favor thou canst 
give. Unlace his helmet, Edith — by this hand thpu shalt, 
wert thou the proudest Plantagenet of the line, and he the 
poorest knight on earth ! {Both ladies obey the royal commands 
OS Richard continues speaking.) And what expect you from 
beneath this iron shell? What think ye of him, gallants and 
beauties? Doth he resemble an Ethiopian slave, or doth 
he present the face of an obscure and nameless adventurer? 
— No, by my good words! — Here terminate his various 
disguises. He hath knelt down before you unknown save 
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by his worth, he arises equally distinguished by birth and by 
fortune. The adventurous Knight, Kenneth, arises David, 
Earl of Huntingdon, Prince royal of Scotland! {There 
is a general exdamaJtixm of surprise, and Edith drops from her 
hand the helmet she has just received,) Yes, my masters, 
. it is even so. Ye know how Scotland deceived us when 
she proposed to send this vaUant Earl with a bold company 
of her best and noblest to aid our arms in this conquest 
of Palestine, but failed to comply with her engagements. 
This noble youth, under whom the Scottish Crusaders were 
to have been arrayed, thought foul scorn that his arm 
should be withheld from the holy warfare and joined us 
at Sicily with a small train of devoted and faithful attend- 
ants, which was augmented by many of his countrymen to 
whom the rank of their leader was unknown. The conjS- 
dants of the royal prince had all, save one old fellow, fallen 
by death, when his secret, but too well kept, had nearly 
occasioned my cutting off as a Scottish adventurer one of 
the noblest hopes of Europe. Why did you not men- 
tion your rank, noble Huntingdon, when endangered 
by my hasty and passionate sentence? — Was it that 
you thought Richard capable of abusing the advantage I 
possessed over, the heir of a King whom I have so often 
found hostile? 

Earl of Huntingdon. I did you not that injustice, 
royal Richard, but my pride brooked not that I should avow 
myself Prince of Scotland in order to save my life endangered 
for default of loyalty. And, moreover, I had made a vow 
to preserve my rank unknown till the Crusade should be 
accomplished, nor did I mention it save under the seal of 
confession to yonder reverend hermit. 

Richard. It was the knowledge of that secret, then, 
which made the good man so urgent with me to recall my 
sentence! Well did he say that had this good knight fallen 
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by my mandate, I should have wished the deed undone 
though it cost me my life — since the world would have 
said that Richard had abused the condition in which the 
heir of Scotland had placed himself by his confidence in his 
generosity. 

Queen Berengaria. Yet may we know of your Grace 
by what strange and happy chance the riddle was at length 
read? 

RiCHABD. Letters were brought to us from England, 
in which we learned, among other unpleasant news, that the 
King of Scotland had seized upon three of our nobles, and 
alleged as a cause that his heir, supposed to be fighting 
against the heathen of Borussia, was, in fact, in our camp 
and in our power; and therefore, William proposed to hold 
these nobles as hostages for his safety. This gave me the 
first light on the real rank of the Knight of the Leopard; 
and my suspicions were confirmed by De Vaux, who, on his 
return from Ascalon, brought back with him the Earl of 
Huntingdon's sole attendant, a thick-skulled slave, who had 
gone thirty miles to unfold to De Vaux the secret he should 
have told to me. 

De Vaux. Old Strauchan must be excused. He knew 
from experience that my heart is somewhat softer than if I 
were myself Plantagenet. 

Richard. Thy heart soft? Thou commodity of old 
iron and Cumberland flint that thou art! It is we 
Plantagenets who boast soft feelings and hearts. Edith, 
give me thy hand, my fair cousin, and Prince of Scotland, 
thine. 

EnrrH (trying to hide her confusion). Forbear, my lord. 
Remember you not that my hand was to be the signal of 
converting to the Christian faith the Saracen and Arab, 
Saladin and all the turbaned host? 

Richard. Ay, but the wind of prophecy hath chopped 
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about and sits now in another comer; and, therefore, be it 
known that it is our royal pleasure to betroth you to this 
noble knight, who hath this day full nobly discharged him 
of his devoir. 

— - From The Talisman by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 

(Adapted). 
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JOHN RIDD INTRODUCES HIMSELF TO THE READER 

I am nothing more than a plam unlettered man, not read in 
foreign languages, as a gentleman might be, nor gifted with long 
words (even in mine own tongue) save what I may have won from 
the Bible or Master William Shakespeare, whom I do value highly. 
In short, I am an ignoramus, but pretty well for a yeoman. 

My father, being of good substance, a great admirer of learning 
and well able to write his name, sent me his only son to be schooled 
at Tiverton, in the County of Devon. For the chief boast of that 
ancient town (next to its woollen staple) is a worthy grammar 
school, the largest in the west of England, founded and hand- 
somely endowed in the year 1604 by Master Peter Blundell of 
that same place, clothier. 

Here by the time I was twelve years old, I had risen into the 
upper school, but I was called away from learning while sitting 
at the desk of the jimior first, and this is the manner of it. 

In the year of our Lord, 1673, the very day when I was twelve 
years old, we came out of school at five o'clock, as is the rule upon 
Tuesdays. According to custom, we drove the day-boys in brave 
rout down the causeway from the school porch even to the gate 
where old Cop, the porter, had his dwelling and duty. There we 
leaned at dusk against the iron bars of the gate looking out on the 
road and wishing we could get there, hoping moreover to see a good 
string of packhorses go by with troopers to protect them. For the 
day-boys had brought us word that some intending their way to 
town had lain that morning at Sampford Peveril, and must be in 
ere nightfall, because Mr. Faggus was after them. Now, Mr. 
Faggus was my cousin and an honor to the family, being a North- 
molton man of great renown on the highway from Barum even to 
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London. Therefore, of course, I hoped that he would catch the 
packmen, and the boys were askmg my opinion as of an oracle 
about it. But suddenly there came in sight a very small string of 
horses, only two indeed (counting for one the pony) and a red-faced 
man on the bigger nag. 

"Plaise ye, worshipful masters," he said, peering through the 
bars of the gate, "Cam 'e tell whur our Jan Ridd be?" 

"Hyur a be," answered a sharp httle chap, making game of 
John Fry's language. 

"Zhow im up, then," said John Fry, poking his whip through 
the bars at us, "zhow im up, and put un aowt." 

The other httle chaps pointed at me, and some began to halloo; 
but I knew what I was about. 

"Oh, John, John," I cried; "what's the use of your coming now, 
and Peggy over the moors, too, and it's so cruel cold for her? The 
hohdays don't begin till Wednesday fortnight, John. To think of 
your not knowing that!" 

John Fry leaned forward in his saddle and turned his eyes away 
from me, and then there was a noise in his throat hke a snail crawl- 
ing on a window-pane. 

"Oh, us knaws that well enough, Maister Jan; reckon every 
Oare-man knaw that without go to skoo-ull like you doth. Your 
moother have kept arl the apples up, and old Betty toomed the 
black puddens, and none dare set trap for a blackbird. Arl for 
thee, lad; every bit of it now for thee! " -:— 

He checked himself suddenly and frightened me, I knew John 
Fry's way so well. 

"And father, and father — oh, how is father?" I pushed the 
boys right and left as I said it. "John, is father up in town? He 
always used to come for me and leave nobody else to do it." 

"Vayther'll be at crooked post tother zide o' telhng house. He 
coodn't lave 'ouze by raison of the Christmas bakkon comin' on 
and zome o' the cider welted." 

He looked at the nag's ears as he said it; and, being up to John 
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Fry's ways, I knew it was a lie. My heart felt like a lump of lead, 
a sort of dull cloud hung over me, and I feared to be told anything. 

My dear father had been killed by the Doones of Bagworthy, 
while riding home from Porlock market on the Saturday evening. 
Good folk who live in a lawful land, if any such there be, may 
judge our neighborhood harshly unless the whole truth is set before 
them. So I will try to tell in few words how it was that the robbers 
came to such head in the midst of us. 

In about the year of our Lord 1640, when all the troubles of 
England were swelling to an outburst, great estates in the north 
country were suddenly confiscated through some feud of families 
and strong influence at Court, and the owners were turned upon 
the world and might think themselves lucky to save their necks. 

Sir Ensor Doone, being in this manner dispossessed of joint owner- 
ship in an estate, drove away with his wife and sons and the relics 
of his money, swearing hard at everybody. Some say in the bitter- 
ness of that wrong and outrage he slew a gentleman of the Coiui; 
whom he supposed to have borne a hand in the plimdering of his 
fortimes. Others say that he bearded King Charles First himself 
in a manner beyond forgiveness. One thing at any rate is sure — 
Sir Ensor was attainted and made a felon outlaw through some 
violent deed ensuing upon his dispossession. He had been open- 
handed to all in his lucky days, but now all good people, knowing 
his kitchen range to be cold, would make not a movement of leg, 
lip or purse-string in his favor. 

In great despair at last, he resolved to settle in some outlandish 
part where none could be f oimd to know him, and so in an evil day 
for us he came to the West of England. And here, when he had 
discovered a place which seemed almost to be m&de for him, so 
withdrawn, so self-defended and so uneasy of access was it, some 
of the country folk brought him little offerings — a side of biEtcon, 
a keg of cider, a brisket of venison, or hung mutton; so that for a 
little while he was very honest. But the farmers grew weary of 
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supplying strong young men, who by reason of noble lineage would 
not plow nor spade the fertile valley in which they lived, and then 
it was that the young Doones began the taking of things they 
would not ask for. 

At first, there was not more than a dozen of them, counting a 
few retainers who still held by Sir Ensor, but they increased much 
faster than their honesty. 

Perhaps their den might have been stormed, and themselves 
driven out of the forest if honest people had only agreed to begin 
with them at once when first they took to plundering. But hav- 
ing respect for their good birth and pity for their misfortunes and 
perhaps a httle admiration at the justice of the Lord that robbed 
men now were robbers, the squires and farmers and shepherds at 
first did nothing more than grumble gently, or even make a laugh 
of it, each in the case of others. After a while they found the 
matter gone too far for laughter, as violence and deadly outrage 
stained the hand of robbery, until every woman clutched her 
child, and every man turned pale at the very name of Doone. For 
the sons and grandsons of Sir Ensor grew up in utter scorn of God 
and man, and in brutality toward dumb animals. There was only 
one good ihing about them, if, indeed, it were good, to-wit, their 
faith to one another and truth to their wild aerie. But this only 
made them feared the more, so certain was the revenge they wreaked 
upon any who dared to strike a Doone. One night some ten years 
ere I was bom when they were sacking a rich man's house not very 
far from Minehead, a shot was fired at them in the dark, of which 
they took very little notice, and only one of them knew that any 
harm was done. But when they were well on their homeward road, 
not having slain either man or woman, or even burned a house 
down, one of their number fell from his saddle and died without so 
much as a groan. The youth had been struck but would not com- 
plain and perhaps took httle heed of the woimd while he was 
bleeding inwardly. His brothers and cousins laid him softly on a 
bank of whortleberries and just rode back to the lonely hamlet 
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where he had taken his death-wound. No man nor woman was 
left in the morning nor house for any to dwell in, only a child with 
its reason gone. 

This affair made prudent people find more reasons to let them 
alone than to meddle with them; and, therefore, none will doubt 
when I tell them that our good justiciaries feared to make an ado 
or hold any public inquiry about my father's death. They would 
all have to ride home that night, and who could say what might 
betide them? Least said, soonest mended, because less chance of 
breaking. 

So we buried him quietly in the sloping little churchyard of 
Oare with the Ljmn brook down below it. 

About the rest of all that winter I remember very little, being 
only a yoimg boy then and missing my father most out-of-doors, 
as when it came to the bird-catching or the tracking of hares in 
the snow or the training of a sheepdog. I learned to use his gun, 
an ancient piece found in the sea a httle below Glenthome and of 
which he was mighty proud, although it was only a matchlock; 
and I never fired a shot without thinking, "This, for father's 
mm-derer." John Fry said I made such faces it was a wonder the 
gun went off, but though I could hardly hold it unless with my 
back against a bar, it did me good to hear it go off and hope to 
have hitten his enemies. 

But when I timied fourteen years old and was put into good 
small-clothes, buttoned at the knee, and strong blue worsted hosen, 
knitted by my mother, it happened to me to explore the Bag- 
worthy water which ran out of Doone Valley. 

Now it came about in this wise; my mother had long been ailing 
and not able to eat much and I thought to catch some loaches for 
her and bake them in the kitchen oven mjrself with vinegar, a 
few leaves of bay and some pepper-corns, just to make her eat a 
bit. So I set forth alone without a word to any one, but though 
I left scarcely a stone unturned for more than a mile down the 
Lynn stream, being thoroughly skilled in the tricks of the 
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loach and knowing how he hides himself, not one did I find in 
that water. 

When I had travelled two miles or more, conquered now and then 
with cold (it being St. Valentine's day) and coming out to rub my 
legs into a hvely friction and only fishing here and there because 
of the tumbling water, suddenly, in an open space, I foimd a good 
stream flowing into the body of our brook — but smoothly and 
forcibly as if upon some set purpose. 

Now all the turn of my life hung upon that moment. It seemed 
a sad business to go back and tell my sister Annie there were no 
loaches; and yet it was a frightful thing, knowing what I did of 
it, to venture where no grown man durst, up the Bagworthy water. 
However, I thought of what my father had been, and how he had 
told me a himdred times not to be a coward, and I said to myself, 
"Now if my father looks, he shall see that I obey him." So I put 
the bag holding my shoes and stockings roimd my neck again, 
buckled my breeches far up from the knee, and, crossing the Lynn, 
went stoutly up imder the branches which hung so dark on the 
Bagworthy river. 

Here, although affrighted often by the deep, dark places and 
feeling that every step I took might never be taken backward, on 
the whole I had very comely sport of loaches, trout and minnows, 
forking some, tickling some and driving others to shallow nooks 
whence I could bail them ashore. Now, if you have ever been 
fishing, you will not wonder that I was led on, forgetting all 
about danger and taking no heed of the time. The place grew 
thicker and tMcker, and the covert darker above me, for now 
the day was falling fast behind the brown of the hill-tops, and the 
cold of the water got worse and worse imtil I was fit to cry with it. 
And so, in a sorry phght, I came to an opening in the bushes where 
a great black pool lay in front of me girt all around at the sides 
with foam-froth. 

But soon I saw the reason of the stir and depth of that great 
pit, as well as of the roaring sound which long had made me wonder. 
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For skirting round one side on a narrow ledge, I came to a sudden 
sight and marvel such as I never dreamed of. Lo! I stood at the 
foot of a long pale slide of water, coming smoothly at me without 
any break or hindrance for a hundred yards or more and fenced 
on either side with cliff, sheer, and straight, and shining. 

The look oi this place had a sad effect, scaring me greatly, and 
making me feel I would give something only to be at home again. 
But nothing would come of wis}iing, so I laid the case before me in 
a little council. Then says I to myself, "John Ridd, these trees 
and pools and lonesome rocks and setting of the sunlight are mak- 
ing a coward of thee. Shall I go back to my mother so and be 
called her fearless boy?" 

Nevertheless, I am free to own that it was not any fine sense of 
shame which settled my decision. That which saved me from 
turning back was a strange inquisitive desh^ to know what made 
the water come down like that and what there was at the top 
of it. 

Not stopping for fear of fear, I crawled along over the fork of 
rocks where the water had scooped the stone out and let my feet 
down into the dip and rush of the torrent; but this had been the 
end of me except for my trusty loach-fork, for the green wave came 
down like .great beetles upon me; and my legs were gone off in a 
moment. My fork, however, stuck fast in the rock, and, gathering 
my legs back slowly as if they were fish to be landed, I won a foot- 
ing. Then I said to myself, "John Ridd, the sooner you get your- 
self out by the way you came, the better it will be for you." But, 
to my great dismay and affright, I saw that no ch6ice was left me 
now except that I must climb up that hill of water or else be washed 
down into the pool and be whirled around imtil it drowned me. 

Having said the Lord's Prayer (which was all I knew) and made 
a very bad job of it, I grasped the good ashen loach-stick under a 
knot, leaned well forward like a draught-horse and with a sigh of 
despair began my course up the fearful torrent-way. It seemed 
half a mile at least of sliding water above, but in truth it was little 
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more than a furlong, as I came to know afterward. The water was 
only nine inches deep at the utmost, but the rocky bed was slip- 
pery with slime and patches of black ooze-weed, and once I fell 
and was very near being carried back to the pool. 

Now, being in the most dreadful fright, I labored hard with 
both legs and arms, going like a mill and grunting. At last the rush 
of forked water, where it came over the lip of the fall, drove me 
into the middle, and I stuck awhile with my toe balls on the sUp- 
pery links of the pop-weed, and the world was green and gUddery, 
and I durst not look behind me. Then I made up my mind to die 
at last; for so my legs would ache no more, and my breath not pain 
my heart so; only it did seem such a pity after fighting so long to 
give in, and the Ught was coming upon me, and again I fought 
toward it; then suddenly I felt fresh air and fell into it headlong. 

When I came to myself again my hands were full of young grass 
and mould, and a little girl, eight years old or thereabouts, was 
kneeling at my side rubbing my forehead tenderly with a dock- 
leaf and a handkerchief. 

ACT I 

CHARACTERS 

LoRNA DooNE Annie Rmn 

John Rmn Mrs. Ridd 

Men John Fry 

Carver Doonb Other farmhands 

Tom Faggus, a notorious highwayman 

Scene 1 
In the Doone valley 

LoRNA Doone. Oh, I am so glad! Now you will try to 
be better, won't you? What is your name and how did you 
get here and what are these wet things in this great bag? 

John Ridd. You had better let them alone; they are 
loaches for my mother, but I will give you some if you wish. 
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LoRNA. Dear me, how much you think of them! Why, 
they are only fish. But how your feet are bleeding! Oh, I 
must tie them up for you. And no shoes and stockings! Is 
your mother very poor, poor boy? 

John. No, we are rich enough to buy all this great 
meadow if we chose; and here my shoes and stockings be. 

LoRNA. Why, they are quite as wet as your feet; and I 
cannot bear to see your poor feet. Oh, please let me manage 
them; I will do it very softly. 

John. Oh, I don't think much of that; I shall put 
some goose-grease on them. But I never saw anyone 
like you before. My name is John Bidd. What is your 
name? 

LoRNA {in a low voice as though ashamed). Loma Doone, 
if you please, and I thought you must have known it. 

John. Don't cry. I am sure you have never done any 
harm. I will give you all my fish, Loma, and catch some 
more for my mother, only don't be angry at me. 

LoRNA. Oh, why did you ever come here? Do you know 
what they would do to us if they found you here with me? 

John. Beat us, I dare say, very hard, or me at least. 
They could never beat you. 

Lorna. No. They would kill us both outright and bury 
us here by the water; and the water often tells me that I 
must come to that. 

John. But what should they kill me for? 

Lorna. Because you have found the way up here and 
they never could believe it. Now, please to go; oh, please 
to go. They will kill us both in a moment. Yes, I like 
you very much, very much indeed, and I will call you 
John Eidd if you like; only please to go, John; and when 
your feet are well, you know, you can come and tell me 
how they are. 

John. But I must come back again to-morrow, and so 
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must you to see me; and I will bring you such lots of things 
— there are apples still, and a thrush I caught with only one 
leg broken, and puppies. 

LoRNA. Oh dear! they won't let me have a dog. There 
is not a dog in the valley. They say they are such noisy 
things. Hush! {A shoiU comes down the valley and Loma's 
face assumes a look of terror.) 

John. Only put your hand in mine, Loma, and come 
home with me down the waterfall. I can carry you easily, 
and mother will take care of you. 

LoRNA. No, no, I will tell you what to do, they are only 
looking for me. You see that hole, that hole there? {point- 
ing to a little niche in the rock which verges the meadow about 
fifty yards away). 

John. Yes, I see it, but they will see me crossing the 
grass to get there. 

' LoRNA. Look! look! there is a way out of the valley 
from the top of it; they would kill me if they knew I told it. 

Men. Queen, queen! 

LoRNA. They always call me queen, and I am to be queen 
by-and-by. Oh, they are crossing the timber there and then 
they are sure to see us. 

John. Stop, now I see what to do. I must hide myself 
in the water and you must pretend to go to sleep. 

LoRNA. To be sure, yes, away in the meadow there. 
But how bitter cold it will be for you. Good-bye, now mind 
you never come again, only I shall come sometimes. Oh, 
here they are! {John hides himself hastily in the water, and 
Loma lies in the grass as if asleep.) 

Carver Doone. Here our queen is! here's the queen; 
here's the captain's daughter, fast asleep and hearty. Now 
I'll take her home, and no one else shall touch the child. 
{Going up the darkened glen, little Loma, riding on the shoulder 
of the largest and fiercest of the men, turns and waves her hand 
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to John and he waves a good-bye to her in the thick of the mist 
and the vriUows.) 

Scene 2 

John Ridd shows his pluck 

Place: Plovers Barrows Farm. 

One November evening after a heavy rain, when John is about 
fifteen years old, he and Annie hear a great commotion among the 
ducks and, running out to see what is the trouble, they find that 
the old white drake, the father of the flock, has been caught in the 
swirling brown flood of the brook crossing the garden and is in 
great danger of being drowned. Annie begins crying and wringing 
her hands at the sorry plight of her favorite, and John is about to 
attempt a rescue, hoping to hold on to the hurdles which are 
stretched across the stream and against which the sturdy old 
mallard has been swept, when a man on horseback comes suddenly 
round the comer of the ash hedge on the other side of the brook. ' 

Tom Faggus. Ho, there! Get thee back, boy, the flood 
will carry thee down like a straw. I will do it for thee and 
no trouble. (He leans forward and speaks to his mare, a 
beautiful, stender-linibed, strawberry-tinted animal.) Into it, 
sweetheart, I have a good reason, Winnie dear, for making 
thee go through it. 

She enters the flood with her dainty forelegs sloped in front of 
her and her delicate ears pricked forward, while her master keeps 
her straight in the turbid rush by the pressure of his knee on her. 
Then as the strength of it sweeps her away, he leans from his 
saddle and catches old Tom with his left hand, smiling at his faint 
quack of gratitude. The flood carries horse, rider and rescued duck 
down the stream; but the rider Ues flat on his horse, tosses the 
hurdle clear from him and makes for the bend of smooth water. 
They land in the kitchen garden, where Annie and John meet them 
full of admiration and gratitude. 
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Tom Faggus. Well, young uns, what be ye gapin' at? 

John. Your mare. I never saw such a beauty, sir. Will 
you let me have a ride of her? 

Tom F. Think thou could ride her, lad? She will have 
no burden but mine. Thou couldst never ride her. I would 
be loath to kill thee. 

John. Bide her! There never was a horse in Exmoor 
but I could tackle in half an hour; only I never ride upon a 
saddle. Take them leathers oflf of her. 

Annie (dinging to John's arm). No, no, you shall not try, 
John. See how wickedly she looks at you. 

John. Get away, Annie, will you! Do you think I'm 
a fool, good sir? Only trust me, I'll not override her. 

Tom F. For that I'll go bail, my son. She is liker to 
override thee. But the ground is soft to fall upon after 
all this rain. Now come out into the yard, young man, 
for the sake of your mother's cabbage, and the mellow 
straw bed will be softer for thee, since pride must have 
its fall. I am thy mother's cousin, boy,, and am going 
up to the house. Tom Faggus is my name, as everybody 
knows, and this is my young mare Winnie. Up for it still, 
boy, be ye? 

John. Is she able to leap, sir? There is a good take-ofif 
on this side of the brook. 

Tom F. Good tumble oflf you mean, my boy. Well, 
there can be small harm to thee; I am akin to thy family 
and jaiow the substance of their skulls. 

John {wrathfvUy). Let me up. Take oflf your saddle- 
bag things. I will try not to squeeze her ribs in, unless 
she plays nonsense with me. 

Tom F. (to his horse). Not too hard, my dear. Let him 
gently down on the mixen. That will be quite enough. 

John. Gee wugg, Polly! gee wugg, Polly! and show what 
thou be'est made of. 
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Not until a shrill whistle from her master gives permission does 
Winnie try any violent means of dismounting her strange rider. 
Then she rears upright in the air aiid strikes John full on the nose 
with her comb; then down go her forefeet in the straw and her 
hind feet fly up toward heaven. Finding the boy on her back 
sticks to her still like wax, she next drives full-head at the cob 
wall, turns like lightning, and grinds John's knee against it. 

Annie. Oh, John, slip off! 

John {between set teeth). Mux me! If you kill me you 
shall die with me! 

Taking the courtyard gate at a leap and then right over a quick- 
set hedge, the now thoroughly excited animal makes straight for the 
water meadows, where she leaps the wide water-trough sideways 
to and fro, slapping the hazel bushes in John's face and scratch- 
ing his legs with the dog briers, until his breath is gone and he 
feels sure of being beaten, although he still holds on. Then comes 
a shrill whistle from the home hill, where the people have all hur- 
ried out to watch the struggle. The intelligent beast stops short 
in her antics, and, setting off as smoothly and silently as a swallow 
for the house, rises at the gate like a bird, but John, whose 
strength is all gone, tumbles off into the mixen. 

Tom. Well done, lad, not at all bad work. We may 
teach you to ride by-and-by, I see. I thought not to see 
you stick on so long. 

John. I should have stuck on much longer, sir, if her 
sides had not been wet. She was so slippery. 

Tom. Boy, thou'rt right. She hath given many the slip. 
Ha, ha! Vex not, Jack, that I laugh at thee. She is like a 
sweetheart to me, and it would have gone to my heart if 
thou hadst conquered. None but I can ride my Winnie 
mare. 

Mrs. Ridd. Foul shame to thee, Tom Faggus, to put 
my boy, my only boy across her as if his life were no more 
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than thine! The only son of his father, an honest and a quiet 
man, not a roystering, drunken robber! A man would have 
taken thy mad horse and thee and flung them both into the 
horse pond — ay, and what's more I'll have it done now if 
a hair of my boy's head is injured! 

Annie. Only look at his jacket, mother! And a shilling's 
worth gone from, his small-clothes! 

Mrs. Ridd. What care I for his clothes, thou goose? 
Heed thine own a bit. Small thanks to you, John Fry, I say, 
and to you Bill Dadds, and to you Jem Slocomb, and all 
the rest of your coward lot; much you care for your master's 
son! Afraid of that ugly beast yourselves, and put a lad 
like him on her! 

John Fry. Well, missus, what could us do? Jan wudd 
goo now, wouldn't her, Jem? And how was us — 

Mrs. Ridd. Jan, indeed! Master John, if you please, 
to a lad of his years and stature. And now, Tom Faggus, be 
off, if you please, and think yourself lucky to go so. 

John. Winnie shall stop here to-night, mother, else I 
wijl go away with her. I never knew what it was till now to 
ride a horse worth riding. 

Tom (preparing to depart). Young man, you know more 
about a horse than any man in Exmoor. Your mother may 
well be proud of you, but she need have no fear. As if I, 
Tom Faggus, your father's cousin — and the only thing I am 
proud of — would ever let you mount my mare except for 
the courage in your eyes, and the look of your father about 
you. I knew you could ride when I saw you, and rarely 
have you conquered. Open the gate, Cousin John, if you 
please. You have beaten her so she cannot leap it, poor 
thing. 

Mrs. Ridd. Stop, Cousin Tom, a word with you before 
you go. 

Tom. Why bless my heart, do I see my cousin Sarah? I 
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thought every one was ashamed of me and afraid to offer me 
shelter since I lost my best cousin, John Ridd. *'Come 
here," he used to say to me, **Tom, come here when you 
are worried and my wife shall take good care of you." " Yes, 
dear John," I used to answer, "I know she promised my 
mother so; but people have taken to think against me and 
so might cousin Sarah." But let that go, I am nothing now 
since that day I lost Cousin Ridd. 

Mbs. Ridd. Cousin Tom, it would be a sad and unkin- 
like thing for you to despise our dwelling house. We cannot 
entertain you as the lordly inns on the road do, and we have 
small change of victuals. But the men will go home, being 
Saturday, and so you will have the fireside all to yourself and 
the children. There are some few collops of red deer's flesh 
and a ham just down from the chimney and some dried 
salmon from Lynmouth weir and a cold roast pig and some 
oysters. If none of these be to your liking we can roast two 
woodcocks in half an hour and Annie will make the toast 
for them. 

ACT II 
CHARACTERS 

John Rn>D Clerk of the Kino's Bench 

LoRNA DooNE Chief Justice Jeffries 

Jeremy Stickles Spank, chief officer of evidence 

Scene 1 
Loma tells John her story 

Time: Seven years after Scene 1, Act L 

Place: Doone Valley. 

John Ridd {stepping forth from the dark rrumlh of the 
chxism). Loma Doone! 

LoRNA Doone. Oh, indeed! Who are you, sir, and how 
do you know my name? 
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John. I am John Ridd, the boy who gave you those 
beautiful fish when you were only a Uttle thing, seven years 
ago to-day. 

LoRNA. Yes, the poor boy who was so frightened and 
was obliged to hide in the water. 

John. And do you remember how kind you were and 
saved my Ufe by your quickness and went away riding upon 
a great man's shoulder as if you had never seen me, and yet 
looked back through the willow trees. 

LoRNA. I think. Master Ridd, you cannot know what 
the dangers of this place are and the nature of the people. 

John. Yes, I know enough of that and I am frightened 
greatly all the time, but here be some new-laid eggs. I 
would have brought thee twice as many but that I feared 
to crush them in the narrow ways. Mistress Loma. 

Lorna. Master Ridd, are you mad? Come away if you 
care for your life. The patrol will be here directly. Be 
quick. Master Ridd, let me hide thee. 

Loma leads the way toward the upper valley to the inlet through 
the rock by which John had escaped by her directions seven years 
before. Raising a curtain of gray moss she discloses a narrow 
crevice to the left of the inlet, through which John (who has grown 
so large he "fears to encounter a looking-glass") has much trouble 
to squeeze himself. The crevice opens into a chamber of unhewn 
rock, nearly round and eighteen or twenty feet across. It is car- 
peted with soft, low grass mixed with moss and primroses, and a 
rich variety of ferns and lichens cling to the walls or grow in the 
sheltered niches. The ceiling is the blue sky itself, flaked with the 
light clouds of summer. Here and there are natural chairs of stone, 
and a tiny spring bubbles up in the midst with "a voice soft as of 
a laughing dream." 

John. Now will you take the eggs. Mistress Loma? 
You see each one is done up in its own wisp of hay, and 
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they have come quite safely in my pocket. (Loma bursts 
into a sudden flood of tears,) What have I done? Oh, what 
have I done to vex you so? 

LoRNA. It is nothing done by you, Master Ridd; it is 
only something that comes upon me with the scent of the 
pure true clover hay. You have been too kind and I am not 
used to kindness. 

John (aside). John Ridd, be on thy very best manners 
with this lonely maiden. Loma, sit here by me and tell me 
all your troubles; and if John Ridd be not big enough to 
force a way out of them, then you may drive him from this 
valley and tell him never more to set foot within it. 

LoRNA. I cannot go through all my thoughts so as to 
make them clear to you, nor have I ever dwelt on things to 
shape a story of them. I know not where the b^inning was, 
nor where the middle Ought to be, nor even how at the present 
time I feel or think or ought to think. I look for help to 
those around me, who should tell me right and wrong (being 
so much older and wiser), and meet sometimes with laughter 
and at other times with anger. There are but two in the 
world who ever listen and try to help me; one of them is 
my grandfather, Sir Ensor Doone, and the other is a man of 
wisdom whom we call Counselor. My grandfather seems to 
know what is right and wrong, but not to want to think of 
it. The Counselor treats my questions as not being worth 
his answering unless he can make wit out of them. Among 
the women there are none with whom I can hold converse 
since my Aunt Sabina, who took such pains to teach me, 
died. She was a lady of lofty ways and learning, but grieved 
more and more by the coarseness and the violence and the 
ignorance aroimd her. In vain she strove from year to year 
to make the young men hearken, to teach them what became 
their birth and give them sense of honor. It was her favorite 
word, poor thing! and they called her "Old Aimt Honor." 
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Very often she used to say that I was her only comfort, and 
I am sure that she was my only one. For I have no remem- 
brance now of father or of mother, although they say my 
father was the eldest son of Sir Ensor Doone and the bravest 
and the best of them. They call me the heiress to this little 
realm of violence; and in sorry sport sometimes I am their 
princess or their queen. 

Many people living here, as I am forced to do, would 
be very happy and perhaps I ought to be. We have a 
beauteous valley sheltered from the cold of winter and the 
power of the sununer sim and defended by nature, as you 
yourself have seen. But what I want to know is some- 
thing none of them can tell me, what am I and why set 
here. Perhaps such questions never spring in any whole- 
some spirit, but they are in the depths of mine and I 
cannot be quit of them. 

Meantime all aroimd is violence and robbery, coarse 
delight and savage pain, reckless joke and hopeless death. 
Sometimes I am so full of anger at things they cannot 
hide from me that I dare not trust myself to speak. They 
used to boast to Aunt Sabina of pillage and cruelty on pur- 
pose to enrage her, but they never boast to me. 

We should not be so quiet in this place and safe from 
interruption but that I have begged that the lower end, just 
this narrowing of the valley, where it is most hard to come 
at, might be looked upon as mine except for purposes of 
guard. Therefore none beside the sentries ever trespass on 
me here, imless it be my grandfather, or the Counselor, or 
Carver. 

By your face, Master Ridd, I see that you have heard of 
Carver Doone. For strength and courage and resource he 
bears the first repute among us, but he is very hot and savage, 
therein diflfering from his father, the Counselor. The Coun- 
selor, who is my uncle, gives his son the best advice, com- 
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mending all the virtues with eloquence and wisdom, yet 
himself abstaining from them accurately and impartially. 

It is not likely that I shall have much power of authority, 
yet the Counselor aims to be my Lord of the Treasury and 
his son aspires to my hand as of a royal alliance. Well, 
"honor among thieves" they say, and mine is the first 
honor, although among decent folk perhaps honesty is 
better. 

Among the riders there is none whose safe return I watch 
for; I mean none more than another, and indeed there seems 
no risk, all are now so feared of us. None of the old men 
can I love or revere (except alone my grandfather, and him 
I love with trembling). 

No one of the women do I like to deal with unless it be a 
little maiden whom I saved from starving. A little Cornish 
girl she is and shaped in Western manner, being not so very 
much less in width than she is lengthwise. 

Her father was a miner of more than average excellence 
(she declares), and yet he left his daughter to starve upon a 
peat-rick. The last she saw of him was that he went down 
a ladder somewhere on the wilds of Exmoor with some men, 
who had enticed him with a black bottle, and from that 
day to this he never came above the ground again, so far 
as we can hear of. Gwenny, having eaten the bread and 
cheese her father left with her, dwelt three days near the 
mouth of the hole, and then it was closed over while she was 
sleeping. Weak from want of food she wandered away for 
miles on that lonely heath and then lay upon a peat-rick 
to die. 

That very day I chanced to return from Aunt Sabina's 
dying place, for she would not die in Glen Doone, lest the 
angels should fear to come for her, and found this little 
stray thing lying with not a sign of life except the way she 
was biting. I tried to raise her, but she was too square and 
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heavy for me, so I put some food in her mouth and left her 
to do right with it. The victuals were very choice and rare, 
being what I had taken over to tempt Aimt Sabina, and 
Gwenny ate them without delay and then was ready to 
eat the basket. 

She took me for an angel, and she followed me, expecting 
that I would open wings and fly when we came to any diffi- 
culty. I brought her home with me, so far as this can be a 
home, and she has made herself my sole attendant without 
so much as asking me. She has beaten two or three other 
girls, who used to wait upon me, imtil they are afraid to come 
near the house of my grandfather. She seems to have no 
kind of fear even of our roughest men, and as for the wicked- 
ness aroimd her, she says they know their own business best. 
By this way of regarding men she has won upon our riders 
so that she is almost free of control. Sometimes she wanders 
far by moonlight on the moors and up the rivers, to give 
her father, Simon Carfax, another chance of finding her; 
and she comes back not a whit defeated or discouraged or 
depressed, but confident that he is only waiting for the 
proper time. 

Herein she sets a good example of patience and content- 
ment hard for me to imitate. Oftentimes I am so vexed 
with things with which I cannot meddle, yet which cannot 
be kept from me, that I am on the point of flying from this 
dreadful valley and risking all that can betide me in the 
imknown outer world. If it were not for my grandfather I 
would have done so long ago, but I cannot bear that he should 
die with no gentle hand to comfort him; and I fear to think 
of the conflict that must ensue for the government if there 
be a disputed succession. 

Once I had the offer of escape and kinsman's aid and 
high place in the gay bright world; and yet I was not tempted 
much, or, at the least, dared not to trust it. And it ended 
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very sadly, so dreadfully that I even shrink from telling you 
about it; for that one terror changed my life in a moment, 
at a blow, from childhood and from thoughts of play and 
conmiime with the flowers and trees to a sense of death and 
darkness, and a heavy weight of earth. Be content now, 
Master Bidd; ask me no more about it, so your sleep be 
sounder. 

John. Nay then. Mistress Loma, have I shown you 
lack of courage that you should so judge me? Tell me all 
your story, for so only can I help you. 

LoRNA. It is not a twelvemonth yet, although it seems 
ten years agone, since I blew the downy globe to tell the time 
of day, or set beneath my chin the veinings of the varnished 
buttercup, or fixed the foxglove cannonade, or made a captive 
of myself with dandelion fetters; for then I had not very 
much to trouble me in earnest, but went along romancing 
gravely; playing at bo-peep with fear, making myself strong 
heroes of gray rock or fir tree, adding to my own importance 
as children love to do. 

As yet I had not truly learned the evil of our Uving, the 
scorn of law, the outrage and the sorrow caused to others. 
My grandfather had given strictest orders, as I discovered 
afterwards, that in my presence all should be seemly, kind 
and vigilant. Nor was it diflScult to keep most of the mis- 
chief from me, for no Doone ever robs at home, nor do they 
quarrel much, except at times of gambling. And though Sir 
Ensor Doone is now so old and feeble, his own way he will 
have still, and no one dare deny him. Even our fiercest and 
most mighty swordsmen have plentiful sense of fear when 
brought before that white-haired man. Not that he is rough 
with them, or querulous, or rebukeful; but that he has a 
strange soft smile and a gaze they cannot answer, and a 
knowledge deeper far than they have of themselves. Under 
his protection I am as safe from those men (some of whom are 
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but little akin to me) as if I slept beneath the roof of the 
King's Lord Justiciary. 

The fifteenth day of last July I had been long by the water- 
side at this lower end of the valley, plaiting a Uttle crown of 
woodbine, with sprigs of heath to please my grandfather, 
who likes to see me gay at supper-time. I must be home at 
the usual time or he would be exceeding wroth; and the 
worst of his anger is that he never condescends to show it. 
Therefore I made a short-cut through the ash trees covert. 
Here I was not likely to meet any of our people, for the young 
ones are afraid because of some ancient tale about it, and the 
old ones have no love of trees where gimshots are uncertain. 

It was almost more than dusk under the trees and a storm 
was gathering, so I was eager to get through and be again 
beyond it, when, at a sudden turn in the narrow path, a 
man leaped out from behind a tree and stopped me. I tried 
to shriek but my voice was still; and I could only hear my 
heart. But in truth when I had looked at him more closely 
I found little to fear, for he was a slender youth looking not 
older than myself and was tricked out like a doll in a green 
coat barred with red and a slim sword hanging by his side. 

In a word he told me that he was Lord Alan Brandir of 
Loch Awe, son of a worthy peer in Scotland; that his father 
was my mother's brother or at least my grandmother's, and 
was therefore under Scottish law my guardian; that my 
uncle, being a leading lord in the councils of King Charles 
the Second, had appointed his son to learn the law, not for a 
livelihood, but because he felt the lack of rt in the aflfairs of 
state; and that he, learning from the law how to live within 
it, had for amusement's sake followed up the trail of his an- 
cestry and found, greatly to his liking, an outlaw among the 
cousins of the lords of Loch Awe. He had come to take me, 
he said, from scenes and deeds which, though of good re- 
pute and comely, were not the best for young gentlewomen. 
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He would take me, he said, to his mother, who was longing 
to receive me, though she knew not of his coming for me nor 
of the adventures he had imdertaken. 

Although he seemed so light of mind and gay of dress and 
manner, I could not doubt his honesty, and saw beneath his 
jaunty air true mettle and ripe bravery. I turned aside 
and thought a little. The form of my dearest friend, my 
sweet Aimt Sabina, seemed to come and bid me listen, for 
this is what she had prayed for. But while I thought, the 
yellow lightning flashed three times behind a pile of cloud, 
and as though cut from black paper by the glaze behind it, 
a form as of an aged man, sitting in a chair loose mantled, 
seemed to lift a hand and warn. 

"I cannot go, I will not go with you, Lord AJan Brandir," 
I said; "my Aunt Sabina would not have wished it, nor 
would I leave my grandfather without his full permission. 
Begone at once by the way you came; and pray, how did 
you come, sir?'' 

At this he told me how he had come down the cliffs and up 
them he must make his way back, since I scorned his oflFer 
of rescue. 

"Now, adieu, fair Cousin Loma, I see you are in haste 
to-night," he said, "but I am right proud of my guardian- 
ship. Give me just one flower for token" — here he kissed 
his hand to me, and I threw him a truss of woodbine — 
"adieu, fair cousin, trust me well, I will soon be here 
again." 

"That, thou never shalt, sir," cried a voice as loud as a 
culverin, and Carver Doone had Alan Brandir as a spider 
hath a fly. As a nurse bears off a child who is loath to go to 
bed, he lifted the youth from his feet, and bore him away 
into the darkness. 

I was young then; I am older now; older by ten years 
in thought, although it is not a twelvemonth since. If that 
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black deed were done again I could follow and combat it; 
but being as I was that night, the horror overcame me, and 
I knew not where I was, or who, or what; only that I cow- 
ered imder great trees full of thunder, and could neither 
count nor moan, nor have my feet to help me. Yet hearken- 
ing as a coward does through the brushing of the wind and 
the echo of far noises, I heard a sharp soimd as of iron, and a 
fall of heavy wood. No unmanly shriek came with it, neither 
cry for mercy. Carver Doone knows what it was, and so did 
Alan Brandir. 

John. I marvel not at your weeping. Mistress Loma, 
for that indeed was a sad tale to recall; but only tell me how 
I can best serve you and not bring upon you again such a 
mischance. I cannot leave you in the midst of all this law- 
lessness and violence without some means of knowing when 
you are in danger. You must find some way to give me a 
signal, or I must even blimder in to find for myself how they 
are treating you. 

LoRNA. Then come not into the valley for at least one 
month unless I summon you; and this shall be your signal: 
Think you that that large white stone high up within the 
outer entrance to this retreat may be seen frcnn some hill 
outside the valley? 

John. Aye, maiden, I have many times gazed upon it 
when watching if I could but catch a glimpse of thee coming 
or going like a ray of sunlight through this very opening, so 
that I might know if all were well with thee. 

LoRNA (blvshing). Indeed, Mr. John Ridd, you have a 
very pretty way of telling me that I have one faithful friend; 
and in sober thought it is a great comfort to know that you 
have been thus regardful of me. I fear not any violence for 
myself, but if it should chance that I need your help I will 
throw a dark mantle or some sort of covering over the white 
stone, for it cannot be seen from the glen. And now hasten, 
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for I have kept you too long in this valley of dark deeds, 
with my story. 

John. Mistress Loma, I will depart in fear of causing you 
disquiet. If any rogue shot me, it would grieve you, I make 
bold to say it, and it would be the death of my mother. 
Try to think of me now and then, and remember that I am 
ever ready to come to thine aid if so be thou art in need 
of it. 

Scene 2 

Time: The year 1683 and near the end of the month, when, 
according to John^s agreement vrith Lorna, he might a^gain 
enter Glen Doone, Sunday being the first day he might hon- 
orably do so. 

Jeremy Stickles (riding up to the farm gate and fUmrish- 
ing a white paper). Service of the King; service of our Lord 
the King! Come hither, thou great yokel, at risk of fine and 
imprisonment. Plovers Barrows farm! Is there anywhere 
in this cursed coimtry a cursed place called Plovers Barrows 
farm? For last twenty miles at least they told me 'twere 
only half a mile farther; or only just around the comer. 
Now tell me that and I fain would thwack thee, if thou wert 
not twice my size. 

John. Sir, you shall not have the trouble. This is Plo- 
vers Barrows farm, and you are kindly welcome. Sheep's 
kidneys is for supper and the ale got bright from the tap- 
ping. But why do you think ill of us? We like not to be 
cursed so. 

Jeremy. Nay, I think no ill; sheep's kidneys is good, 
uncommonly good, if they do them without burning. But 
I be in the saddle ten days and never a comely meal. of it. 
And when they hear "King's service" cried, they give me 
the worst of everything. All the way down from London I 
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had a rogue of a fellow in front of me, eating the fat of the 
land before me, and everyone bowing down to him. He could 
go three miles to my one, although he never changed his 
horse. He might have robbed me at any minute had I 
been worth the trouble. A red mare he rideth, strong in 
the loins and pointed quite small in the head. I shall live 
to see him hanged yet. 

John {to his sister who has appeared at the door). Annie, 
have down the cut ham, and cut a few rashers of hung deer's 
meat. This is a gentleman come to sup, Annie. And fetch 
the hops out of the tap with a skewer that it may run more 
sparkling. 

Jeremy {wiping his mouth with the sleeve of his brovm rid- 
ing coat), I wish I may go to a place never meant for me, 
if ever I fell among such good folk. You are the right sort, 
and no error therein. All this shall go to your favor greatly 
when I make a deposition. At least, I mean, if it is as good 
in the eating as it is in the hearing. 'Tis a supper fit for Tom 
Faggus himself, the man who hath stolen my victuals so. 
And that hung deer's meat, is it of the red deer running wild 
in these parts? 

John. To be siu'e it is, sir. Where should we get any 
other? 

Jeremy. Right, right, you are right, my son. I have 
heard that the flavor is marvellous. Some of them came and 
scared me so that I longed for them ever since. But the 
young lady will not forget — art sure she will not forget it? 

John. You may trust her to forget nothing, sir, that may 
tempt a guest to his comfort. 

Jeremy. In faith then, I will leave my horse in your 
hands and \>e oflF for it. But stay, almost I forgot my busi- 
ness in the hiury which thy tongue hath spread through 
my lately despairing stomach. Hungry am I, and sore of 
body from my heels right upward, yet may I not rest nor 
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bite barley-bread until I have seen and touched John Bidd. 
God grant that he be not far away; I must eat my saddle if 
it be so. 

John. Have you no fear, good sir, you have seen and 
touched John Ridd. I am he, and one not likely to go 
beneath a bushel. 

Jeremy. It would take a large bushel to hold thee, John 
Ridd {touching him with a folded parchment^ tied wiih cord 
and fastened in the four comers with dabs of wax). In the 
name of the King, His Majesty Charles the Second, these 
presents. Read, my son, if indeed thou canst read.' There 
is nothing to kill thee, and my supper will be spoiling. Stare 
not at me so, thou fool; thou art big enough to eat me; 
read, read, read! 

John {whose surprise has robbed him of both speech and 
action). If you please, sir, what is your name? 

Jeremy. Jei^emy Stickles is my name, lad; nothing more 
than a poor apparitor of the worshipful Court of the King's 
Bench; and at this moment a starving one, and no supper 
for me unless thou wilt read. 

John {breaking the seals and reading slowly). "To our 
good subject, John Ridd, by these presents greeting. These 
are to require thee in the name of our lord the King, to 
appear in person before the Right Worshipful the Justice of 
His Majesty's Bench at Westminster, laying aside all thine 
own business and there to deliver such evidence as is within 
thy cognizance, touching certain matters whereby the peace 
of our said lord the King and the well-being of his realm, 
is, are, or may be impeached, impugned, imperiled or other- 
wise detrimented. As witness these presents. Ride, ride, 
ridel on His Gracious Majesty's business; spur and spare 
not." 

And who writ this summons, good Master Jeremy Stickles? 
It is signed with a "J" but the rest of the name read it I 
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cannot, only it is done nearly in a circle. And here in a dif- 
ferent hand I find, *' Charges will be borne. The matter is 
full urgent.'' Now I fain would know all of this matter 
before I set out with thee on what is to me but a blind 
errand. 

Jeremy. My son, be not afraid, we are not going to skin 
thee. It is enough for thee to know that thou art summoned 
by none other than my Lord Chief Justice Jeffries. Only 
tell all the truth and it shall be — but never mind, I will 
tell thee all about it and how to come off harmless if I find 
thy victuals good and no delay in serving them. 

John. We do our best, sir, without bargain, to please our 
visitors. But, Master Stickles, when must we start? Your 
horse is greatly foundered and will be hardly fit for the road 
in two days; and Smiler was sledding today all up the higher 
Cleve, and none of the rest can carry me. 

Jeremy. In a few more years it will be a cruelty to any 
horse to put thee on his back, John. 

John. That will be as God pleases, sir, and the horse 
that suffers will not be thine. But I wish to know when we 
must start on our long journey to London town. I perceive 
that the matter is of great dispatch and urgency. 

Jeremy. To be sure, so it is, my son. But I see a year- 
ling turkey, him I mean with the hop in his walk, that would 
roast well to-morrow. Thy mother must have preparation: 
it is no more than reasonable. Now have that turkey killed 
to-night, and we will have him for dinner to-morrow, with 
perhaps one of his brethren; and a few more collops of 
red deer's flesh for supper; and then on the Friday morn- 
ing, we will set our faces to the road on His Majesty's 
business. 

John (anxiously). Nay, but, good sir, if His Majesty's 
business will keep till Friday, may it not keep till Monday? 
We have a litter of young pigs, excellently choice and, white, 
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and one of them needeth roasting. Think you not it would 
be a pity to leave the women to carve it? 

Jbkbmy. My son Jack, never was I in such quarters yet, 
and God forbid that I should be so unthankful to him as to 
hurry away. And now I think of it Friday is not a day upon 
which pious people love to conmience an enterprise. I will 
choose the young pig, and we will celebrate his birthday by 
carving him on Friday. After that we will set forth early 
on Saturday. 

John, finding that he cannot persuade Master Stickles to pro- 
long his stay later than Saturday morning, although he offers h\m 
the choice for dinner of every beast that is on the farm, goes to 
the cliff overlooking the lower end of the valley and waits long for 
a glimpse of Loma. But the white stone still shines dazzling white, 
and no sign of the maiden breaks the loneliness of the vale. 

Mrs. Ridd is much distressed by the summons, but Jeremy makes 
it plain to her that the fame of John, his size and his virtues, causes 
the King to be imhappy until he has seen him. This is so flatter- 
ing to her pride that she and John's two sisters are sure that he 
will return with high honors and at least a title. 

In those days a journey to London was nothing less than an 
adventure, as the way was beset with highwaymen, footpads, and 
loose, roystering soldiers; the roads were full of quagmires and 
pitfalls, and the landlords of the hostleries of the lesser sort were 
no better than the robbers encountered on the road. Annie by 
some means, however, secures for the travellers a free pass from 
Tom Faggus, and when John lets it become known that he is a 
cousin of that gentleman and honored with his society, there is 
not a house upon the road but is proud to entertain them in spite 
of John's fellow traveller who bears the red badge of the king. In 
fact, good Jeremy Stickles soon conceals that sign of his service, 
telling John that his is the best flag to fly, and that he is well pleased 
that the man who starved him going shall feed him coming back. 
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Scene 3 
John sees Judge Jeffries 

Time: Two months after John^s arrival in London. 

Our travellers find all London in a ferment over the dispute be- 
tween the King's Court and the City. The King's party is bent 
upon appointing the officers of the corporation, and the citizens 
maintain that according to their charter the right is theirs; there- 
upon a writ is issued against the city, for the forfeiture of its charter, 
and the question is being tried in the Court of His Majesty's Bench. 
The judges decide that the City of London has forfeited its charter 
and that its franchise should be taken by the King. Then arise 
rumors of a great conspiracy; Lord William Russell and Mr. 
Algernon Sidney, both friends of the people, are seized upon a 
charge of high treason and sent to the Tower of London, the former 
being soon thereafter put to death. 

This seems to occupy all the attention of the judges, and John's 
case is put off from time to time until he comes quite to the end 
of his money and determines to force his way up to the justices and 
insist upon being heard or discharged from his recognizance. After 
being passed from one clerk to another higher up, he at last reaches 
the one whose duty it is to admit people to the actual presence of 
the justices. 

Clekk. John Eidd, is it your deliberate desire to be 
brought into the presence of the Lord Chief-Justice? 

John. Surely, sir, it has been my desire for the last two 
months and more. 

Clerk. Then, John, thou shalt be, but mind one thing. 
Not a word of thy long detention, or thou mayest get into 
trouble. 

John. How, sir? For being detained against my own 
wish? 
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Clerk (leading, the way down a little passage to a curtained 
door). Now, if my lord cross-question you, answer him 
straight out with the truth at once, for he will have it out of 
thee. And mind, he loves not to be contradicted, neither 
can he bear a hang-dog look. Take little heed of the other 
two, but {in a whisper) note every word of the middle one, 
and never make him speak twice. 

He pushes John inside, leaving him in a high panelled chamber 
at the farther end of which are some velvet cushioned seats, 
the center one having a canopy. The three men occupying these 
seats are dressed in robes of state, the one in the canopied chair 
being thick-set and burly with a blotchy, broad face, square chin 
and blazing eyes. 

Judge Jeffries. How . now, countryman, who art 
thou? 

John (loudly). May it please your worship, I am John 
Eidd of Oare Parish in the shire of Somerset, brought to this 
London some two months ago by a special messenger whose 
name was Jeremy Stickles; and then bound over to be on 
hand and ready when called upon to give evidence in a 
matter unknown to me, but touching the peace of our lord 
the King; but he hath said nothing about his peace, and 
only held it toward me; and every day save Sunday I have 
walked the great hall of Westminster, all the business part 
of the day, expecting to be called upon, yet no one hath 
called upon me. And now I desire to ask your worship 
whether I may go home again. 

Judge J. Well done, John, I will go bail for thee thou 
hast never made such a long speech before, and thou art a 
spunky Briton or thou couldst not have made it now. I 
remember the matter well; and I myself will attend to it, 
although it arose before my time; but I cannot take it now. 
There is no fear of losing thee, John, any more than the 
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Tower of London. I grieve for BBs Majesty's exchequer 
after keeping thee for two months more. 

John. Nay, my lord, I crave your pardon. My mother 
hath been keeping me. Not a groat have I received. 

Judge J. {in a stem voice). Spank, is it so? Is His 
Majesty come to this that he starves his own approvers? 

Spank. My lord, my lord, the thing hath been over- 
looked among such grave matters as treason. 

Judge J. I will overlook thy head, foul Spank, on a 
spike from Temple Bar, if ever I hear of the like again. Vile 
varlet, what art thou paid for? Thou hast swindled the 
money thyself, foul Spank; I know this though thou art 
new to me. Bitter is the day for thee that ever I came 
across thee. Answer me not — one word more and I will 
have thee on a hurdle. John Ridd, thou hast been shame- 
fully used. Answer me not, boy, not a word; but go to 
Master Spank, and let me know how he behaves to thee. Be 
thou here again to-morrow, and before any other case is 
taken I will see justice done to thee. Now be off, boy, thy 
name is Ridd, and we are well rid of thee. (Mr. Spank 
meets John in the lobby with a heavy bag of yellow leather.) 

Spank. Good Master Ridd, take it all, take it all, and 
say a good word for me with his lordship. He hath taken a 
strange fancy to thee, and thou must make the most of it. 
We never saw a man meet him eye to eye so and yet not 
contradict him; and that is just what he loveth. Abide in 
London, Master Ridd, and he will make thy fortune. His 
joke upon thy name proves that. And I pray you remember. 
Master Ridd, that the Spanks are sixteen in number. 

John. Nay, good Master Spank, upon the morrow I will 
give thee a memorandum, duly signed and attested by my 
landlord, including the breakfast of that day, for the exact 
amount it has stood me in board and lodging since Mr. 
Stickles has rendered me up, for until that time it was he 
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that paid my expenses. Then you shall give me this amount 
from yOur yellow bag, but I will have naught else. 

Spank (contemptuously). If that is thy way of using 
opportunity, thou wilt never thrive in these times, my lad. 
Even the Lord Chief-Justice can be little help to thee, unless 
thou knowest better than that how to help yourself. 

In the morning John finds Mr. Spank waiting for him at the 
entrance, anxious to make all right with him before he is again 
admitted to the presence of the Chi^-Justice. 

Spank {Umghing a« John presents a neat copy of his biU). 
Take it twice over, Master Ridd; once for thine own sake 
and once for His Majesty's, as all of his loyal tradesmen do 
when they can get any. His Majesty knows and is proud of 
it, for it shows their love of his countenance. 

John. Nay, I will take it but once. If His Majesty loves 
to be robbed, he need not lack of his desire while the Spanks 
are sixteen in family. 

Spank {smiling cheerfully as he pays John's account). He 
is all alone this morning and in rare good humor. He hath 
been promised the handling of Master Algernon Sidney, 
and he says he will soon make republic of him, for his state 
shall shortly be headless. He is chuckling over his joke like 
a pig with a nut, and that always makes him pleasant. 
(Swinging open the curtain,) John Eidd, my lord! 

John (after waiting for the Chief-Justice to finish 
some letters with which he is busy). May it please your 
worship, here I am according to order, waiting your good 
pleasure. 

Judge J. Thou art made to weight, John, more than 
order. How much dost thou tip the scales to? 

John. Only twelve-score pounds, my lord, when I be 
in wrestling trim. And sure I must have lost weight here, 
fretting so long in London. 
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Judge J. Ha, ha! Much fret is there in thee! Hath 
His Majesty seen thee? 

John. Yes, my lord, twice or even thrice; and he made 
some jest concerning me. 

Judge J. A very bad one, I doubt not. His humor is 
not so dainty as mine but apt to be coarse and immanly. 
Now, Jack Whale, we will proceed to examine thee. 

John. I am ready to answer my lord, if he asks me naught 
beyond my knowledge or beyond my honor. 

Judge J. Hadst better answer me everything, lump. 
What hast thou to do with honor? Now is there in thy neigh- 
borhood a certain nest of robbers, miscreants, and outlaws 
whom all men fear to handle? , 

John. Yes, my lord> I believe some of them to be robbers 
and all of them outlaws. 

Judge J. And what is thy high-sheriff about that he 
doth not hang them all? Or send them up for me to hang 
without more to do about it? 

John. I reckon that he is afraid, my lord; it is not safe 
to meddle with them. They are of good bi?1ih and reckless, 
and their place is very strong. 

Judge J. Good birth! What was Lord Russell of. Lord 
Essex, and this Sidney? Tis the surest heirship to the block 
to be the chip of an old one. What is the name of this pesti- 
lent race, and how many of them are there? 

John. They are the Doones of Bagworthy forest, may 
it please your honor. And we reckon there be about forty 
of them besides the women and children. 

Judge J. (with an oath). Forty Doones! all fdrty thieves! 
And women and children. How long have they been there 
then? 

John. They may have been there thirty years, my lord, 
and indeed they may have been forty. Before the great war 
broke out they came, longer back than I can remember. 
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Judge J. Ay, long before thou wast bom, John. Good, 
thou speakest plainly. Woe betide a liar whenso I get hold 
of him. Ye want me on the Western Circuit, and ye shall 
have me when London traitors are all swung. There is 
a family called De Whichehalse living very nigh thee, 
John? 

John. Yes, my lord, there is. At least not so very far 
from us. Baron de Whichehalse of Ley Manor. 

Judge J. Baron, ha! of the Exchequer — eh, lad? And 
taketh dues instead of His Majesty. Somewhat which halts 
there ought to come a little farther, I trow. It shall be seen 
to as well as the witch which makes it so to halt. Riotous 
knaves in West England, drunken outlaws, you shall dance 
if ever I play a pipe for you. John Ridd, I will come to 
Oare parish and rout out the Oare of Babylon. {Looking 
very sharply into John's eyes.) Now hast thou ever heard or 
thought that De Whichehalse is in league with the Doones 
of Bagworthy? Nay, thine eyes are enough for me. I see 
that thou hast not dreamed of it. Hast thou ever seen a 
man whose name is Tom Faggus? 

John. Yes, sir, many and many a time. He is my own 
worthy cousin, and — 

Judge J. {with a smile). Tom Faggus is a good man, but 
he hath made mistakes as to the title of property, as lawyers 
oftentimes may do; but take him all for all he is a thoroughly 
straightforward man; presents his bill and has it paid and 
makes no charge for drawing it. Nevertheless, we must tax 
his costs, as of any other solicitor. 

John {hastily). To be sure, my lord, to be sure.. 

Judge J. {lowering his voice). I fear he will come to the 
gallows. Tell him from me. Jack. He shall never be con- 
demned before me; but I cannot be everywhere; and some 
of our justices may keep short memory of his dinners. Tell 
him to change his name, turn parson, or do something else 
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to make it wrong to hang him. Parson is the best thing; he 
hath such command of his features, and he might take his 
tithes on horseback. Now a few more things, John Eidd, 
and for the present I am done with thee. Is there any sound 
round your way of disafifection toward His Majesty, His 
Most Gracious Majesty? 

John. No, my lord, no sign whatever. We pray for hinu 
in church, perhaps; and we talk about him afterward, hoping 
it may do him good, as it is intended.. But after that we 
have naught to say, not knowing much about him — at 
least not till I get home again. 

Judge J. That is as it should be, John, and the less you 
say the better. But I have heard of things in Taunton, and 
nearer to you in Dulverton, and even nigher still upon 
Exmoor; things which are of the pillory kind, and even 
more of the gallows. I see you know naught of them; never- 
theless it will not be long before all England hears of them. 
Now, John, I have taken a great liking to thee, for never man 
told the truth, without fear or favor, more thoroughly than 
thou hast done. Keep thou clear of this, my son. It will 
come to nothing, yet many shall swing for it! Even I could 
not save thee, John, if thou wert mixed in this affair. Keep 
from the Doones, keep from De Whichehalse, keep from 
everything which leads beyond the sight of thy knowledge. 
I meant to use thee as my tool, but I see thou art too honest 
and simple. I will send a sharper down; but never let me 
find thee, John, either a tool for the other side or a tube for 
my words to pass through. Now get thee gone, Johi^, I shall 
remember thee and {giving him a keen glance) I trow thou 
wilt not for many a day forget me. 
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ACT III 

CHARACTERS 

John Ridd Gwennt Carfax 

lobna doonb 

Scene 1 

Loma in danger 

Upon his return from London, John, who is eager for news 
from Loma, finds the white stone covered over, and again makes 
his way into the glen by climbing the slippery waier-course. 
Standing within the niche of rock at the head of the rapids, he 
sees Loma coming down the valley and hastens to meet her 
regardless of consequences should he he seen by the guard, who 
may be watching in the distance. 

John {eagerly). Mistress- Loma, I had hope that you 
were in need of me. 

LoKNA {slowly). Oh, yes; but that was long ago; two 
months ago or more, sir. If indeed you care for me as you 
have said, why do you leave other people to do as they Uke 
with me? 

John. To do as they like! Oh, Loma, not to marry 
Carver? 

LoKNA. No, Master Bidd, be not frightened so; it makes 
me fear to look at you. But come away from this bright 
place, I am watched and spied upon of late. Come beneath 
the shadows, John {leading the way to her ''bower'' mthin the 
rocky recess). ' , 

John. But you have not married Carver yet? Say quick! 
Why keep me waiting so? 

LoKNA. Of course I have not, Master Ridd. Should I 
be here if I had, think you, and allowing you to like me so, 
and to hold my hand and make me laugh, as I declare you 
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almost make me do sometimes. But at other times you 
frighten me. 

John. Did they want you to marry Carver? Tell me all 
the truth of it. 

LoRNA. Not yet, not yet. They are not half so impetu- 
ous as you are, John. But they wanted me to give my word 
and be formally betrothed to him in the presence of my 
grandfather. It seems that something frightened them. 
There is a youth named Charleworth Doone, everyone calls 
him Charlie, a headstrong arid gay young man, very gallant 
in his looks and manner; and my uncle, the Counselor, 
chose to fancy that Charlie looked at me too much coming 
by my grandfather's cottage. 

John. He had better not! I will fling him over it if he 
dare. 

LoRNA. Master Ridd, you are worse than Carver! I 
thought you were so kind-hearted. Well, they wanted me to 
promise and even to swear to a solemn oath (a thing I had 
never dc»e in my life) that I would wed my oldest cousin, 
this same Carver Doone, who is twice as old as I am. That 
is why I gave the token that I wished to see you. Master 
Ridd. They pointed out how much it was for the peace of 
the family and for mine own benefit; but I would not listen 
for a momeAt, though the Counselor was most eloquent, 
and my grandfather begged me to consider, and Carver 
smiled his pleasantest, which is truly a frightful thing. Then 
both he and his crafty father were for using force with me; 
but Sir Ensor would not hear of it; and they put off using 
that extreme until he shall be past its knowledge, or at least 
beyond preventing it. And now I am watched and spied 
upon and followed, and the little liberty I had seems to be 
taken from me. I could not be here speaking to you even in 
my own nook and refuge but for the aid and skill and courage 
of dear little Gwenny Carfax. She is now my chief reliance. 
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and through her alone I hope to baffle all my enemies, since 
others have forsaken me. 

John. Nay, Loma, I wonder not that you have lost faith 
in me; but my seeming negUgence was but mine own bitter 
loss and because of my wretched absence far away, of which 
I could not give thee tidings without danger to one whom I 
would shield from all harm. {He tells Loma of his journey 
to London, of his enforced stay there, and begs her to accept a 
present he has broiLght her from the great city — a sapphire 
ring set in pearls.) How long must I wait to know — how 
long must I linger doubting whether you can ever stoop 
from your birth and wondrous beauty to a poor coarse hind 
like me, an ignorant, unlettered yeoman — 

LoKNA. I will not have you revile yourself, John. You 
are not rude and unlettered. You know a great deal more 
than I do; you have learned both Greek and Latin, and as 
you told me long ago you have been to the very best school 
in the West of England. None of us but my grandfather 
and the Counselor (who is a great scholar) can compare with 
you in this. And though I have laughed at your manner of 
speech, I only laughed in fun, John; I never meant to vex 
you by it, nor Imew I had done so. 

John. Naught you say can vex me, unless you say, 
"Begone, John Eidd, I love another better." 

LoKNA. Now, John, Master John Eidd, it is high time 
for you to go home to your mother. I have nothing now to^ 
fear. It is true that I am watched closely, but Gwenny is 
too keen for them. While I have my grandfather to prevent 
all violence and little Gwenny to keep watch on those who 
try to watch me, and you above others, John, ready at a 
moment if worst comes to worst, this neglected Loma Doone 
was never in such a case before. 

A system of signals more complete than the one used heretofore is 
agreed upon, and John is banished from the valley for two months. 
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The harvest festival, which is a great affair at Plovers Barrows 
farm, is celebrated during that time; John becomes greatly dis- 
turbed over news of what he thinks may be a plot against the 
King; and first Annie and then his mother become his confidants 
concerning his love and anxiety for Loma. He has considerable 
trouble in winning his mother over to thinking that anyone, no 
matter how lovely of form, feature and mind,- can be good enough 
for her son, and especially this girl who comes of an outlaw brood; 
but when he tells her of the forlorn estate of the maiden, she enters 
heart and soul into the enterprise and is full of plans for having him 
deliver Loma in some wonderful manner out of the power of the 
Doones and into her own hands for a year, while she and Annie 
teach her all that she will need to know of farm-house life. John, 
however, points out to her that Loma would not come, leaving her 
grandfather to die without her tendance; and she finally agrees 
with a sigh that nothing remains in the present state of matters 
but to keep a careful watch upon Loma from a safe distance, ob- 
serve the policy of the Doones, and wait for a tide in their affairs. 

The signals each day indicate Loma's safety, but when John, 
with an offering of fresh-laid eggs and some brook trout, appears 
at the lower end of the valley on the last day of the prescribed 
eight weeks, he is doomed to disappointment. Although he waits 
for hours, no Lorna appears; nor even the faintest sign of her. 
He has deposited his gift in a little bed of reeds by the water 
in order to keep them cooler and fresher, and is watching from 
his hiding place beneath • a willow tree, when Carver Doone, 
armed with a long carbine, comes down the valley in the capacity 
of sentinel. The little hoard covered with dogwood leaves upside 
down, attracts his attention, and he uncovers it with a harsh 
laugh. "Ha, ha, Charlie boy! Fisherman Charhe, have I caught 
thee setting bait for Loma? Now I understand thy fishings and 
the robbings of the Coimselor's hen-roost. May I never have 
good roasting if I have it not to-night, and roast thee afterward 
Charlie," he cries. 
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For a fortnight John continues to visit the glen every evening, 
and has more than one narrow escape, but gets not so much as a 
glimpse of Loma. In despair he has almost resolved to force his 
way into Glen Doone from the upper end and take his chances of 
getting back, when he receives a message from Gwenny Carfax 
that if he wishes to see Loma, he must go in the morning, as that 
is the only time she- is now allowed any freedom. 

Scene 2 
An early morning call 

LoKNA. At last you are come, John. I thought you had 
forgotten me. I could not make you understand — they 
have kept me prisoner every evening; but come into my 
house; you are in danger here. 

John. This is not what I came to know; you know what 
I am come to ask. I have loved you long and long. When 
you were a little child, as a boy I worshiped you; when I 
saw you a comely girl, as a stripling I adored you; now 
that you are a full grown maiden, I love you more than heart 
can hold in silence. I have waited long and long, and though 
I am so far below you, I can not wait longer, and I must have 
my answer. 

LoRNA. I cannot believe, dear John, that after all the 
crime and outrage wrought by my reckless family it ever 
can be meant for me to settle down to peace and comfort in 
a simple household. With all my heart I long for home; any 
home, however dull and wearisome to those who are used to 
it, would seem a paradise to me if only free from brawl and 
tumult, and. were such as I could call my own. But even if 
God would allow me this, in lieu of my wild inheritance, 
it is quite sure that the Doones never can and never will. 

John. Come away home with me, Lorna. My mother 
will love you, for I have told her all; and she and my sister 
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Annie are longing to have you at Plovers Barrows farm, 
where they will teach you all the quiet duties of home, in 
which you are sure to take delight. 

LoRNA. Ah, John, tempt me not so sorely. While my 
grandfather lives I can never leave him; and even if I were 
free, I should only bring certain ruin to any house which 
received me. We can but wait in hope of better times: and 
how long would you wait for me, John? 

John. Not a day if I had my will; but all my life if my 
fortune is so ill. How long would you wait for me, Loma? 

LoRNA {with a shy smile). Till I could get you. You 
bound me, John, with a very beautiful ring to you; and 
when I dare not to wear it, I carry it always on my heart. 
But I will bind you to me with the very poorest and plainest 
thing that ever you set eyes upon. I could give you fifty 
fairer ones, but they would not be honest; and I love you, 
John, for your honesty and nothing else; so don't you be 
conceited. Look at it; what a queer old thing! There are 
some ancient marks on it, very grotesque and wonderful; 
it looks like a cat in a tree almost. This old ring must have 
been a giant's; therefore it will fit you perhaps, you enormous 
John.* It has been on the front of my old glass necklace 
(which my grandfather found them taking away from me, 
and very soon made them give it back again) ever since I 
can remember and long before that, as some woman told me. 
Now you seem very greatly amazed; pray what thinks my 
lord of it? 

John. That it is worth fifty of the pearl thing I gave 
you, and that I will not take it from you. 

LORNA. Then you shall never take me, that is all. I 
will have nothing to do with a gentleman — 

John. No gentleman, dear, a yeoman. 

Lorn A. Very well, a yeoman — nothing to do with a yeo- 
man who will not accept my love gage. So if you please give 
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it back again, and take your lovely ring back. (Holding oui 
the pearl ring to John, who places it again on Loma's finger 
and draws the heavy loop she Aos given him upon his own.) 

John. Mistress Loraa, this is not the ring of a giant.^ It 
is nothing more or less than a very ancient thumb-ring, such 
as once in my father's time was plowed out of ground in our 
farm and sent to learned doctors, who told us all about it 
but kept the ring for their trouble. I will accept it, my own 
one love; and it shall go to my grave with me. 

Suddenly in November all Loma's signals cease. Three times 
John waits at the foot of the valley, at every hour of the day and 
far into the night; and at last in the shelter of an evening fog, he 
ventures as far up the glen as the last outlying cot, which proves 
to be Carver Doone's. Finding beyond a doubt that Loma is not 
there, he decides to go farther up and learn what he can of the vil- 
lage, but is defeated in this purpose by a bar of light which crosses 
the valley from side to side. This determines him to penetrate 
Glen Doone from the upper end, and learn all he can about Loma. 

Knowing full well the peril of such an undertaking, he waits 
imtil dark of the next night and carries with him a strong ash staff 
shod at one end with iron. The moon breaks through the clouds 
just as John reaches the Doone gate and shows him the triple 
entrance of which he has often heard. This is so contrived that a 
score of men may be crushed as they enter by a large oak tree, 
which has been felled and hung across and above the three rude 
archways. Also, whenever these robbers choose, they can change 
their entrance by means of sliding doors, so that one only will lead 
into the valley, the other two being diverted to the deep chasm 
through which the water brawls darkly. John, bethinking him of 
a phrase from his Latin grammar whose meaning is, "middle road 
is the safest," plimges into the black darkness, and stumbles 
upon something hard, sharp and very cold. He finds this to be 
a culverine, and so knows that he must be in the right entrance. 
Going on painfully and warily, he turns a comer and comes upon 
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two sentries who would have seen him before he had a chance 
to draw back his head had their lantern been in the right place. 
These two worthy Doones have laid aside their heavy carbines 
and are plajdng some game, over which they begin presently to 
quarrel. During the fracas the light is put out, and John slips 
around the comer and past them in the darkness. Having no 
flint to re-light their lantern, the younger of the two, who is no 
other than Charleworth Doone, sajdng he would find a light at 
Carver's even though the rest of the village should be snoring, 
starts down the path with John following stealthily. At the first 
house, Charlie halts and whistles a strange, fantastic tune on his 
fingers; so striking is it that John repeats it again and again softly 
to himself, the noise of the brook preventing his unconscious guide 
from hearing him. This first house John knows to be Sir Ensor's, 
but he resolves to wait until Charlie returns to the entrance before 
attempting to find out whether Loma is there. The house is of one 
story, as are all those of the village, and a fight is shining faintly in 
a ydndow upon the western side. To this window John creeps up 
and speaks Loma's name in a whisper because he has seen another 
watchman posted on the western cliff where he can command the 
entire valley. The watchman spies John in spite of his caution, 
advances to the brink and challenges him. 

"Who are you there? Answer! One, two, three; and I fire 
at thee!" he shouts. 

As he counts slowly, John, hardly knowing what he is doing 
begins to whistle, and as luck would have it his lips fall into the 
strange tune he has just learned from Charlie. The sentinel falls 
back, drops his gun, salutes, and not only retires along the cliff 
but withdraws himself to a good distance. Unconsciously John 
has used Carver Doone's passport, which the younger men have 
learned it is best to recognize, and the watchman mistakes him 
for that great villain prowling there for a private talk with Loma. 
She comes to the window now to see the cause of the shout, draws 
back the curtain timidly and opens the rough lattice. 
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Scene 3 
John to the rescue 

John {in a cautious whisper). Oh, Loma, don't you 
know me? 

LoRNA {startled almost into a cry). John! oh, you must 
be mad to come here. 

John. As mad as a march hare without any news of you. 
You knew* I would come. Of course you did. 

Lorna. Well, I thought, perhaps — you know. Now, 
John, you need not eat my hand. Do you see they have 
put iron bars across? 

John. I will have them out before I go. Now tell me, 
what means all this? Why are you so pent up here? Why 
have you given me no token? Has your grandfather turned 
against you? Are you in any danger? 

Lorna. My poor grandfather is very ill: I fear that he 
will not live long. The Counselor and his son are the mas- 
ters of the valley, and I dare not venture forth for fear of 
what they might do to me. Little Gwenny is not allowed to 
leave the valley, so I could send no message. The tyrants now 
make sure of me. You must watch this house night and 
day, if you wish to save me. There is nothing they would 
shrink from if my poor grandfather — oh, I cannot bear to 
think of myself when I ought to think of him only, dying 
without a son to tend him or a daughter to shed a tear. 

John. But surely he has sons enough and a deal too 
many. Why do none of them come to him? 

Lorna. I know not. I cannot tell. He is a very strange 
old man, and few have ever loved him. He was black with 
wrath at the Counselor this very afternoon — but I must 
not keep you here, John — you are much too brave, and I 
am much too selfish. There! what was that shadow? 
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John. Nothing but a bat come to look for his sweetheart. 
I will not stay long, you tremble so: yet for that very reason 
how can I leave you, Loma? 

LoRNA. You must — you must! I shall die if they hurt 
you. I hear the old nurse moving. Grandfather is sure to 
send for me. Keep back from the window! {However j it is 
only Gwenny Carfax, and Loma brings her to the window,) 
Oh, I am so glad, John; Gwenny, I am so glad you came. 
I have wanted long to introduce you to my "young man," 
as you call him. It is rather dark, but you can see him. I 
wish you to know him again, Gwenny. 

Gwenny. Whoy ! her be bigger nor any Doone? Heared 
as her have bate our Garnish champion a-wrastling. 'Twadn't 
fair play, nohow: don't tell me, 'twadn't fair play! 

John. True enough, Gwenny; it was not a fair bout; I 
am free to acknowledge that. 

Gwenny. I shall knoo thee again, young man; no fear 
of that. . Now, missis, gae on courtin', and I shall gae outside 
and watch for 'ee. 

Lorna {laughing softly). She is the best little thing in 
the world and the queerest, and the truest. If she seems to 
be on the other side, never, never doubt her. Now, no more 
of "coortinV' John, I love you far too well for that. If you 
love me, go while yet there is time. 

John. How can I go without settling anything? How 
shall I know of your danger now? Hit upon something, you 
are so quick. Anything you can think of, and then I will go 
and not frighten you so. 

LoRNA (hurriedly). I have been thinking long of some- 
thing. You see that tree with the seven rooks' nests, bright 
against the cliffs there. Can you count them from above, 
do you think? From a place where you would be safe, John — 

John. No doubt I can; or, if I cannot, it will .not take 
me long to find a spot whence I can do it. 
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LoRNA. Gwenny can climb like a cat. She has been up 
there in the summer, watching the young birds day by day, 
and daring the boys to touch them. There are neither birds 
nor eggs there now, of course. If you see but six rooks' nests, 
I am in peril. If you see but five, I am carried off by Carver. 

John. Good God! 

LoRNA (sadly). Fear not, John, I have means to stop 
him, or at least to save myself. And now you miist go, for 
you have small chance of your life if you are foxmd within 
this dreadful valley, and you must not risk it needlessly 
now, John. 

For the next few weeks, John contrives to keep his work entirely 
in the western comer of the farm, which is nearest to Glen Doone, 
and from whence he can easily run to a height commanding the 
view he covets. One morning when he goes to look for the seven 
rooks' nests, behold the most conspicuous one is gone, and he knows 
that the time has come for him to act. Impatiently he waits 
for night, watching the glen from the nearest place where he him- 
self can remain unseen. The very best sheep dog on the farm, 
old Watch, had chosen to accompany him that day, and John 
sends him home with a note to Annie fastened upon his chest. In 
less than an hour he is back with a large lump of bread and bacon 
hung in a napkin around his neck. When it grows toward dusk, 
John is just beginning to prepare for his circuit around the hills, 
when Watch gives a long low growl and a short, broad figure ap- 
proaches from a thickly wooded hollow on the left of John's hiding 
place. 
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ACT IV 

CHARACTERS 

GwENNT Carfax Lizzie Ridd 

John Ridd Mrs. Ridd 

LoRNA DooNB Betty Muxworthy, a maid 

Sir Ensor Doone Annie Ridd 

Scene I 
John is introduced to Sir Ensor Doone 

GwENNY {surprised at finding John so near). Young man, 
you must come with me. I was gwain' all the way to fetch 
ye. Old man be dying, and her can't die, or at least won't, 
without first considering thee. 

John. Considering me! What can Sir Ensor Doone 
want with considering me? Has Mistress Loma told him? 

GwENNY. All concerning thee and thy doings, when she 
learned the old man was so near his end. That vexed he was 
about thy low blood, a' thought her would come to life again 
on purpose to bate thee. But after all, there can't be scarcely 
such bad luck as that. Now if her strook thee, thou must 
take it; there be no denaying of un. Fire I have seen afore, 
hot, and red, and raging; but I never seen cold fire afore, 
and it maketh me bum and shiver. 

John sends Watch home and follows Gwenny through a narrow, 
secret passage into the glen. As they cross towards the captain's 
house they meet two great Doones, lounging by the waterside. 
Gwenny says something to them in a low tone and although they 
stare at John very hard, they let him pass without hindrance. 

LoRNA. Now be patient, dearest. Never mind what he 
says to you; neither attempt to answer him. Look at him 
gently and steadfastly, and if you can with some show of 
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reverence; but of all things no compassion; it drives him 
almost mad. Now come; walk quietly. {She leads the way 
to a coldy gloomy room lighted by two candles, where an old 
man is sitting with a loose red doak thrown over him, and leaves 
the two together.) 

Sir Ensor Doone. Ah, are you that great John Eidd? 

John. John Eidd is my name, your honor, and I hope 
your worship is better. 

Sir Ensor. Child, have you sense enough to know what 
you have been doing? 

John. Yes, I know right well that I have set mine eyes 
far above my rank. 

Sir Ensor. Are you ignorant that Loma Doone is bom 
of the oldest families remaining in Northern Europe? 

John. I was ignorant of that, your worship; yet I knew 
of her high descent from the Doones of Bagworthy. 

Sir Ensor (probing John's eyes keenly to see if he were 
jesting). And know you of your own low origin from the 
Eidds of Oare? 

John. Sir, the Eidds of Oare have been honest men twice 
as long as the Doones have been rogues. 

Sir Ensor (quietly), I woujd not answer for that, John. 
If it be so, thy family is the very oldest in Europe. Now 
hearken to me, boy, or clown, or honest fool, or whatever 
thou art; hearken to an old man's words who has not many 
hours to live. There is nothing in this world to fear, nothing 
to revere or trust, nothing to hope for; least of all is there 
aught to love. 

John. I hope your worship is not quite right; else it is 
a mistake for anyone to Uve, sir. 

Sir Ensor (continuing as though John had not spoken). 
Though it may seem hard for a week or two, like the loss of 
any other toy, I deprive you of nothing, but add to your 
comfort and (if there be such a thing) to your happiness, when 
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I forbid you ever to see that foolish child again. All marriage 
is a wretched farce, even when man and wife belong to the 
same rank of life, have temper well assorted, similar likes 
and dislikes and about the same pittance of mind. But 
when they are not so matched the farce becomes a long, dull 
tragedy. There, I have reasoned enough with thee; I am 
not in the habit of reasoning. Though I have little confidence 
in man's honor, I have some reliance in woman's pride. You 
will pledge your word in Loma's presence never to see or 
seek her again; never even to think of her more. Now call 
her, for I am weary. {John obeys, and the two return arm in 
arm and stand before the Captain, shovring the old man unmis- 
takably thai they are determined to be true to their vows to each 
other.) Ye two fools! Ye two fool^! 

John. May it please your worship, maybe we are not 
such fools as we look. But though we be, we are well con- 
tent, so long as we may be two fools together. 

Sir Ensor (with the spark of a smile in his eyes). Why, 
John, thou art not the clumsy yokel and the clod I took 
thee for. 

LoRNA. Oh, no, grandfather! Oh, dear grandfather, 
nobody knows what John Bidd is because he is so modest. 

Sir Ensor. I have seen a little of the world, but this 
is beyond all I have seen and nearly all I have heard of. It 
is more fit for southern climates than for the fogs of Exmoor. 

John (proudly). With your honor's good will and leave, 
it is fit for all the world. 

S19 Ensor (wearily). Fools you are; be fools forever; 
it is the best thing I can wish you. (He turns his head as if 
wishing to rest, then raising his hand with difficulty points to 
the bed.) 

LoRNA (in a whisper). He wants something out of the 
bed, John; see what it is upon the right there. (John does 
as he is bid and draws forth something which flashes and 
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sparkles **like the spray of a fountain in the dark winter of the 
room.'*) 

LoRNA. Why, it is my glass necklace! my necklace he 
always promised me and from which you have got the ring, 
John. Grandfather kept it because the children wanted to 
pull it from my neck. May I have it now, dear grandfather? 
Not unless you wish, dear. (Sir Ensor nods feebly y and Loma 
hands the necklace to John for safe-keeping j with which the 
dying man seems well content.) 

The Counselor and his son Carver are too busy making their 
plans to secure the succession to trouble themselves with John 
Ridd or to go near the dying Captain. Even when they bury the 
old man in the little .chapel yard where Aunt Sabina lies, they 
make no move to molest John, who has come and stands in a res- 
pectful attitude at some distance from the grave. 

That night a great snow comes on, blocking up the doors, stop- 
ping the ways and watercourses, and making it impossible for 
John to get to Loma, as the snow never ceases to fall for more 
than two days at a time for three full weeks. The wind piles the 
snow in huge drifts one day, only to shift to another point of the 
compass and change them on the next, so there is no coimting 
upon them. 

On Epiphany morning as John sits by the kitchen fireplace, 
oiling his great boots before going out to shovel his way to the 
bam (a thing which has to be repeated every time anyone goes 
to care for the stock), his sister Lizzie astonishes him by throwing 
her arms around his neck and kissing him. 

Scene 2 

Lizzie gives John an idea 

Lizzie. You great goose! What a pity you never read, 
John. 
John. Much use, I should think, in reading! Read, I 
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suppose, with the roof coming in, and only the chimney left 
sticking out of the snow. 

Lizzie. The very time to read, John. Our worst troubles 
are the needs from which knowledge can deliver us. 

John (rising). Ahem! Are you parson or clerk? Which- 
ever you are, good-morning. 

Lizzie (catching hold of John with both hands). Now, 
John, this is no time to joke. I was almost frozen in bed 
last night; and Annie as cold as an icicle. Feel how cold 
my hands are. Now will you listen to what I have read 
about, climates ten times worse than this; and where none 
but clever men can live? 

John. Impossible for me to Usten now. I have hundreds 
of things to do; but I will listen after breakfast to your 
foreign climates, child. Now attend to mother's hot coffee. 

When John finishes his morning's work he listens patiently to 
Lizzie's story, she not being a strong child and proud of her knowl- 
edge, obtained mostly by reading. 

Lizzie. Now you must know, you great John, that away 
in the north — oh, a long way north in what men call the 
"Arctic Regions," where the great bear lies across the 
heavens, and no sun is up for whole months at a time, and 
yet where people go exploring — there they always have 
such winters as we are having now. 

John. And I suppose these same people go exploring out 
of pure contradiction, and for the sake of novelty and the 
love of being frozen. 

Lizzie. Now, John, you shall not laugh at me, for I am 
to tell you of something which even you can understand and 
can make use of and will thank me for to your dying day. 

John. Nay then, poppet, if it be so grand a matter, let 
us to it at once, so that thy slow-wit brother be not too 
long in getting it into his understanding. 
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Lizzie. Well, then, there it never ceases to freeze and it 
never ceases to snow, except when it is too cold, and then all 
the air is choked up with gUstening spikes. Yet though the 
snow is fifty feet deep and all their breath falls behind them 
hke a log of wood dropped from their shoulders, they man- 
age to get along by a Uttle cleverness. For seeing how the 
snow spreads Ughtlj'' over everything, covering up the hills 
and the valleys, they have contrived a way to crown it and 
to glide like a flake along it with a boat on each foot to 
keep them from sinking into it. These boats are very strong 
and very Ught, of ribs with skin across them, five feet long 
and one foot wide, and turned up at each end as a canoe is. 

John (in amazement). And you have learned all this, 
thou mere chit of a girl, unfit to make a snowball or to fry a 
snow pancake! Would that I had given a Uttle more time 
to my books; but I will myself try this walking over the snow 
and see what John Eidd of Exmoor can make of it. 

Being used to thatch-work and the making of traps, John falls 
to work at once and makes himself a strong, light pair of snow- 
shoes. After a great deal of floundering and catching one shoe in 
the other, to the great amusement of Annie and Lizzie, who go out 
to watch him, John succeeds in getting along fairly well. At the 
end of the first day's practice, when he descends a hill in the twi- 
light upon John Fry, Bill Dadds and Jem Slocumb as they are at 
work cleaning away a fiu^ze-rick, they run away with one accord 
and flounder into a snow-drift. They believe and so do all the 
country round (especially when John grows able to glide over the 
snow easily) that he has stolen Mother Meldrum's sieves, on which 
it was said she flew over the foreland at midnight every Saturday. 

Upon the following day, John, who can have no thought now 
but of Lorna, holds a council with his mother; and she to his great 
amazement urges him to go to Glen Doone. He finds the valley 
filled with snow half up the sides, and, knowing that no man can 
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catch him except with shoes Uke his, he resolves to shde the chffs 
and go to the rescue of Loma. As he begins his preparations for 
the descent a thick, blinding snow comes on which will effectually 
disguise him should anyone be abroad. 

He finds the house partly drifted in and ventures to knock at 
the door, not feeling at all sure but that his answer will be the 
mouth of a carbine. He hears a pattering of feet, a whispering 
going on, and then a shrill voice through the keyhole. 

Scene 3 

John saves Loma 

GwENNY. Who's there? 

John. Only me, John Eidd. 

GwENNY {opening the door abovt a couple of inches with a 
bar still behind it). Put thy finger in, young man, with the 
old ring on it. But mind thee if it be the wrong one, thou 
shalt never draw it back again. {Laughing ai Gwenny^s 
threat J John shows his finger in the opening, upon which she 
lets him in and bars the door again like lightning.) 

John {slipping about on the floor as he takes off his snow- 
shoes). What is the meaning of all this, Gwenny? 

GwENNY. Maning enough, and bad maning too. Us be 
shut up in here and starving, and dursn't let anyone in upon 
us. I wish thou wert good to eat, young man: I could man- 
age most of thee. 

John. Good God! Never have I seen eyes so full of 
wolfish hunger as yours, Gwenny. Here {taking a large 
piece of bread from a pack of provisions which he hxis brought 
in case of a^cciderU), set thy teeth in this, for I truly am afraid 
thou wilt try to make good thy threat, wench. 

Gwenny snatches the bread and is about to cram it into her 
mouth, when, with something like an oath at her own greediness, 
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she runs away to another room with it. John, who has been won- 
dering why Loma does not come to him, follows and finds his love 
lying back in a chair as white as the snow around them, and Gwenny 
trying with all her strength to thrust the hard brown crust of rye 
bread between her teeth. 

John. Get water or snow! Don't you know what faint- 
ing is, you stupid child? 

Gwenny. Never heerd on it in Camwell. Be un the 
same as bleeding? 

John. It will be directly, if you go squeezing away with 
that crust so. Eat a piece; I have got some more. Leave 
my darling now to me. 

LoRNA (recovering from her swoon). I never expected to 
see you again. I had made up my mind to die, John, and 
to die without your knowing it. 

John (pretending to be gay). After all, Mistress Loma, 
you do not love me as Gwenny does, for she even wanted to 
eat me. 

Gwenny (kmghing). And shall afore I have done, young 
man. You come in here with your red chakes and makes 
us think o' sirloin. 

John. Eat up your bit of browi^ bread, Gwenny. It is 
not good enough for your mistress. Bless her heart, I have 
something here such as she never tasted the like of, being 
in such good appetite. Look here, Lorna; smell it first. 
I have had it ever since Twelfth day, and have kept it all 
the time for you. Annie made it* That is enough to warrant 
it good cooking. 

They fall upon the great mince pie, Gwenny eating up her share 
without winking after finishing the brown loaf, and Loma eating 
slowly and daintily and laughing at John because of his fear that 
she would not have self-control enough to eat slowly; and then 
John begs to know the meaning of such a state of things. 
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LoRNA. The meaning is sad enough, and I see no way 
out of it. We are both to be starved until I let them do 
what they like with me. 

John. That is to say, until you choose to marry Carver 
Doone, and be slowly killed by him. 

LoRNA. Slowly! No, John, quickly. I hate him so 
intensely that less than a week would kill me. 

GwENNY. Not a doubt of that. Oh, she hates him nicely, 
then, but not half so much as I do. 

John. This state of things can be endured no longer. 
If I warrant to take you safe and without much fright or 
hardship, Loma, will you come with me? Mother will love 
you and my sisters, and all together we will make you forget 
the terrible things you have had to endure in this valley. 

LoRNA {vrith a bright smile). To be sure I will. I have 
small alternative — to starve or go with you, John. 

John. Gwenny, have you courage for it? Will you come 
with your young mistress? 

Gwenny (eagerly). Will I stay behind? 

LoRNA. Now, John, you are wasting time, dear. Don't 
you think it is high time to put on your snowshoes? 

John. Certainly not, till we have settled something 
more. I was so cold when I came in, and now I am as warm 
as a cricket. And so are you, you lively Uttle soul. Now do 
try to be serious. 

LoRNA. I try to be serious! And I have been trjdng 
fifty times, and could not bring you to it, John! Although 
I'm sure the situation, as the Counselor always says at the 
beginning of a speech, to say the least, is serious enough for 
anything. Come to the frozen window, John, and see them 
light the stack fire. They will little know who looks at them. 
Now try to breathe yourself a peep-hole through the lovely 
spears and banners. Oh, you don't know how to do it! I 
must do it for you. Breathe three times like that — and 
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that; then you rub it with your fingers before it has time 
to freeze again. Do you know what all that is, John? 

John. How on earth should I know? Papists bum Prot- 
estants in the flesh; and Protestants bum Papists in effigy 
as we mock them; Loma, are they going to bum anyone 
to-night? 

LoRNA. No, my dear. I must rid you of these things. I 
see thftt you are bigoted. The Doones are firing Dunkery 
beacon, to celebrate their new Captain. 

John. But how could they bring it here through the 
snow? If they have sledges, I can do nothing. 

LoRNA. They brought it before the snow began. The 
moment poor grandfather was gone, even before his funeral, 
the young men, having no one to check them, began upon it. 
They have always bome a grudge against it; not that it did 
them harm, but because it seems so insolent. "Can't a 
gentleman go home without a smoke behind him?" I have 
often heard them say. And though they have done it no 
serious harm since they threw the fireman on the fire many, 
mj^ny years ago, they have often promised to bring it here 
for their candle; and now they have done it. 

John. I marvel that it can bum hke that in such mighty 
depths of snow. 

Gwenny. Aye, but they be three whole days back hard 
at work, digging away a pit for yon blaze to bum in and 
light up their wicked doings. 

John (planning swiftly in his mind to get Loma away 
before the drinking and carousing begins). Sweetest, in two 
hours' time I shall be again with you. Keep the bar up, 
and have Gwenny ready to answer anyone. You are safe 
while they are dining, dear, and drinldng healths, and all 
that stuflf; and before they have done with that, I shall 
be with you again. Have everjrthing you care to take in a 
very little compass; and Gwenny must have no baggage. 
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I shall knock loud and then wait a little, and then knock 
very softly twice. Gwenny, remember what I have told 
your mistress. 
Gwenny. Young man, go and teach your grandmother. 

Slipping along between the bonfire and the boundary cliffs 
through a cave-like way of snow behind a sort of avalanche, John 
soon finds himself at his old place of ascent in the lower end of 
the valley. Stopping a moment to look at his first entrance the 
water-slide, he sees to his great surprise that it is now a path of ice, 
seamed and furrowed, and fluted across, making an easy track for 
a sledge. Only two things are to be feared, that the rolls of snow 
at the mouth of the cavern should fall in and bury them, or that 
rushing too fast they may be carried headlong into the black whirl- 
pool at the bottom, the middle of which is still unfrozen. Against 
the latter danger John makes provision by fixing a stout bar across, 
and decides that they must trust to Providence in the other case. 
Then he hastens home with utmost speed, tells his mother and 
sisters to keep plenty of fire blazing, plenty of water boiling, and 
have food enough for a dozen people. Piling a light pony sled 
with two or three fur coats, and putting in some more provisions, 
he harnesses himself into it and starts back to Glen Doone, leaving 
Annie standing with the lantern held high above her head like a 
pretty lamp-post. 

The snow has now ceased and when John drags his sleigh 
through the chasm and has moored it safe near the brink with his 
stout ash staff, he finds the stack-fire still burning brightly and 
the yoimger Doones playing on the edge of it, the children making 
rings of fire, and their mothers watching them. The men all seem 
to be congregated in the lower two houses, which are brightly 
lighted with candles. 

At the door of Loma's house he takes off his snowshoes, makes 
the sign and listens; but no one comes and he can see no light. 
Knocking again more loudly and still receiving no answer, he sets 
all his strength against the door, which flies inward. Gliding along 
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the passage to Loma's room, in the moonlight he sees a sight which 
drives him ahnost beyond reason. 

Loma is crouching behind a chair in a comer, and a man is 
standing over her trying to draw the chair away, Gwenny Carfax 
lies on the floor, stupid, yet with one hand clutching the ankle of a 
struggling man. John with one mighty stride seizes the man at 
the chair around the waist and sends him crashing through a 
window, luckily for him there being no iron bars across that par- 
ticular one. Then he takes the other man by the neck and bears 
him out of the house as lightly as he would a baby. By the bright 
moonlight he sees that he is carrying young Marwood de Whiche- 
halse. Him he throws like a skittle into a snow^Klrift, which closes 
over him. Charleworth Doone, the other yoimg fellow, now lies 
stunned and bleeding profusely imder Loma's window. 

Fastening on his snowshoes in a moment, he catches up Loma, 
and, telling Gwenny to follow, hurries to his sled. Wrapping Loma 
warmly in the furs he sets Gwenny beside her, hangs behind the 
sled and launches it down the steep and dangerous way. Gwenny 
is wild with fright as they shoot down the steep incline, and John 
has hard work to keep her quiet, but with his staff from rock to 
rock he breaks the sled's too rapid flight, skirts the black pool at 
the bottom and gains the meadows beyond without mishap. 

At the door they are met by all the people of the farm-house. 
John puts the others by and leads his mother up to the sled, where 
Loma lies imconscious in the furs. 

Scene 4 
Loma^s welcome home 

John. You shall see her first, mother. Is she not your 
daughter? Hold the light, Annie. 

Mrs. Ridd (kissing Loma*s forehead). God bless her, 
John! 

Betty. Us may tieh of her now, I racken. Annie, tak 
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her by the head, and I'll tak her by the toesen. No taime 
to stand here like girt gawks. Don'ee tak on zo, missus. 
There be vainer vish in zea — Lor, but her be a booty ! Jan, 
thee's no wanted here naow. Gey outen the way, thee girt 
vool, her's nobbut vainted and needs wummen to tend her. 

Gwenny has been hangmg in the background all this time for 
fear of intruding, and now John brings her to the kitchen fire and 
gives her a potful of bacon and peas and a spoon to eat it with; 

John (sternly). Gwenny, how could you be such a fool 
as to let those two vile young fellows into the house after I 
was gone? 

Gwenny (licking the spoon). Well now, young man, fool 
maybe's on t'other side o' the fire. Us but did as thee telled 
us and in came them two drunken louts. 

John. But the three knocks, Gwenny, how could they 
know about them? 

Gwenny. Easy enough there; they didn't have to know. 
First one's so dnmk he couldn't make more nor one knock, 
and t'other's just drunk enough to make two, and then my 
pretty mistress is jumping up and saying her John Ridd is 
at the door. 

Annie (appearing ai the door and giving John an affec- 
tionate squeeze). Loma is asking for you, and oh, John, she 
doesn't seem to know anything around her. 

John (to Gwenny). Now, Gwenny, whatever you do 
among us, hold your tongue and don't trust to women's 
words. 

Gwenny. Yes, they all be liars except my mistress 
Lorna; that be lamed long ago. Only thing to believe in 
be an honest man if her can be found. 

John finds Loma in the comer of the settle propped up with 
pillows, with her hands spread sometimes to the blazing fire and 
sometimes raised as if in supplication to someone to spare her. 
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John (quietly). All go away except mother. 

Mrs. Ridd. The frost is in her brain, John. I have 
heard of this before. 

John. Mother, I will have it out. Leave her to me 
altogether; only you sit there and watch. Loma knows me 
and no other soul here but me, and if no one interferes I am 
sure she will soon come home to me. 

He sits by her quietly, letting nature have her own good time 
and will, and is presently rewarded by seeing Loma's eyes brighten 
into knowledge of his presence and protection. A little sob from 
John's mother, which she tries to cover with a cough, attracts 
Loma's attention, and, guessing immediately who she is, Loma 
runs to her, takes the work from the elder woman's hands and, 
kneeling, lays both of them upon her head. 

Mrs. Ridd. God bless you, my fair mistress! God bless 
you, my sweet child! 

— From Loma Doom by R. D. Blackmore. 

(Adapted). 
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JANE GOODWIN AUSTIN, 1831-1894 

Standiah of Standiah was the first of a series of Pilgrim Books written 
by Jane Goodwin Austin, the others in the series being A Namdest 
NobUmarif Dr. Le Baron and his DattghterSf Betty Alden, and David 
Alden^a Daughter. This author was familiar from childhood with the 
scenes she depicts and the stories she tells about the historic characters 
of the old colony, for both parents were descended from Dr. Francis 
Le Baron, the nameless nobleman whom she has taken as the hero of 
two of her novels, and both were bom and bred in Plymouth. Before 
Jane's birth, Isaac Goodwin, her father, a lawyer and author of legal 
manuals as well as a well-known antiquarian and authority upon Pil- 
grim history, had moved to Worcester, Mass.; but the family carried 
with them their treasured records and associations and as soon as the 
child could wield a pen she began writing stories of the Le Barons and 
the Pilgrims for her own amusement. At the age of seventeen she 
was married to Loring Henry Austin of Boston, who was the descend- 
ant of a well-known family of revolutionary patriots. Mrs. Austin 
spent the most of her summers in Plymouth, dividing her time among 
her kindred in the old town and the graves of her ancestors on Bury- 
ing Hill. Her stories were published first in serial form in periodi- 
cals, some of the earlier ones being The Shadow of Moloch Mountain, 
Mrs. Beauchamp Brown, Desmond Hundred and Nantv^iket Scraps. The 
Pilgrim Books were the product of her more mature genius, and at the 
time of her death she had nearly finished another historical novel, 
which she considered one of her best. 

JOSIAH GILBERT HOLLAND, 1819-1881 

Josiah Gilbert Holland was bom at Belchertown, Mass., July 24, 
1819. There was little enough of romance in his life when a boy, and 
success was late in coming to the man. He was ambitious, energetic, 
and anxious to obtain an education which would lead t6 a professional 
career; but instead he was obUged early to learn the lesson of self- 
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support, while his father, who had inventive power, but no practical 
ability, moved from town to town in search of work. When the family 
finally settled down at Northampton, the boy had his first real chance 
to study and began preparing for college at the high school; but the 
ardor with which he threw himself into the work proved too much of 
a strain, and a severe illness forced him to give up the course. At 
twenty-one, however, he graduated with honor from the Pittsfield 
Medical College and while waiting for patients taught district 
school, was a traveling writing-master, and a daguerreotypist. Later 
he was elected Superintendent of Public Schools of Vicksburg, Miss., 
but when he arrived in that city, he found that such a system did 
not exist and that he was expected to organize one. He accom- 
plished this task with great success. Corporal punishment was looked 
upon with favor in those days, and Dr. Holland was wont to say dur- 
ing the Civil War that he had whipped more rebels than any other 
man in America. He returned to Springfield, Mass., in 1850, became 
connected with the Springfield Republican, and, as editor and contribu- 
tor, earned a reputation for that journal and fame for himself. His 
first novel. The Bay Pathj appeared as a serial in the Republican^ and 
his Timothy Titcomb papers led to a demand for him as a lyceum speaker, 
in which he was a pronounced success. In 1870, Dr. Holland was one 
of the founders of Scribner^s Monthlyy now the Century Magazine, 
He afterward became editor of the magazine and retained the editor- 
ship until his sudden death from heart disease at his home in 
New York City, Oct. 12, 1881. He left a widow, two daughters, 
and a son. 

Dr. Holland's varied experiences made him acquainted with many 
different types of people in the workaday world. His novels, Arthur 
Bonnicaatle, Sevenoaks, and Nicholas Mintum, and his poems Bitter- 
sweetf Katrina, and The Mistress of the Manse show sjrmpathetic obser- 
vation and are accurate pictures of life as their author had seen it 
lived in the various localities in which he had sojourned. 

JAMES FENIMORE COOPER, 1789-1851 

A straightforward, noble, tender-hearted champion of good, a stub- 
born, unyielding foe of evil, this brave and burly backwoods gentle- 
man became one of the best known figures of his time. As in the case 
of most writers, the associations of his early life gave color to his imag- 
ination and formed the basis of the most of his popular stories. From 
two years of age until he was fourteen he listened to tales of battle and 
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adventure and struggles witl^ the wilderness which were told at night 
around the hearth fire in his father's frontier home at Ck)oper8town, 
N. Y., on the Susquehanna; and from them he imbibed patriotism, 
independence and hatred of oppression. After a few years at Yale 
College he entered the navy, where his experience on a man-of-war 
gave him material for his famous sea tale, The Pilot, Resigning his 
conunission at the age of twenty-one, he married and settled on a 
farm in Westchester Co(mty. With the success of The Spy (1821) he 
gave himself altogether to literary work, moving to New York about 
1823, after having published The Pioneers, the earliest of the Leather- 
stocking series. To keep the thread of the narrative, these should 
be read in the following order: The Deerslayer, The Last of the Mohv- 
cans, The Pathfinder, The Pioneers, and The Prairie, Of these, The 
Last of the Mohicans is considered the best. Shortly after a seven 
years' sojourn in Paris, 1826-1833, he settled permanently at Coopers- 
town for the remainder of his life. With tireless industry he wove his 
delightful stories of the forest and sea, of red men and frontiersmen, 
of soldiers and sailors, so that in the space of twenty-nine years he had 
published thirty-two novels. Of these the Leatherstbcking Tales, 
which are stories of frontier life, and his sea tales are the most popular. 
The Pilot being generally accepted as the best sea story ever written. 
The Red Rover, Afloat and Ashore, The Chainbearer, Satanstoe, The 
Ways of the How, Homeward Bound and Home as Found, are other 
books from the pen of this voluminous writer. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT, 1771-1832 

On a simny hillside in the Borderland of Scotland lies a blue-eyed 
lad on his back in the heather. All about him are sheep industriously 
cropping the tender shoots of the early spring herbage and beside 
him sits the shepherd, weaving for him those wonderful stories which 
the boy so dearly loves of the riding, sporting, fighting clan who are 
his ancestors. The child waves his bonnet with pride when he hears 
of Beardie, the great-grandfather, who would never cut his beard 
after the banishment of the Stuarts, in whose cause he lost nearly all 
he had, besides running a great risk of being hanged as a traitor. Day 
after day the boy, the shepherd and the sheep are companions under 
the blue sky on the hillside, and day by day the little back grows 
stronger and the childish mind is stored with those vivid pictures 
with which he, as "the Magician of the castle on the border," is one 
day to captivate the world. In spite of the lameness, which follows 
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him through hfe and which was caused by an infantile fever, the lad 
early teaches himself to clamber about, so that by the time we see 
him in the Edinburgh High School he is able, to go with a friend every 
Saturday to Salisbury Crag, Arthur's Seat, or Blackford Hill, where 
they climb up into some difficult comer of the rocks to read and invent 
romances for themselves, which they never bring to an end, because 
they are unwilling to kill oflf any of their favorite knights. At school 
he shines considerably more on the playground as a bold, high-spirited 
and indomitable little fellow, with an odd turn for story-telling, than 
he does within as a student. As a young man he tramps indefatigably 
over all the neighboring counties, making friends with the country 
folk, many of whom are destined later to figure as inunortal characters 
in his great romances, and searching for the beauties of nature and 
the historic associations of battle, siege and legend, until his father 
declares that he is better fitted to be a peddler than a lawyer. The 
three years he spends at the University are not greatly to his credit, a 
circimistance of which he speaks with regret in his later life, but by 
the age of twenty-one he is admitted to the bar. All through life we 
find him "the hardest worker and the heartiest player," loving nature 
in all her forms, and having a rare genius for winning alike the affec- 
tion of his horses, his dogs and his friends. In the prime of his man- 
hood, he rises at five o'clock in the morning, Ughting his own fire in 
winter, and working at his desk so that by the breakfast hour he has 
"done enough to break the neck of the day's work" and is ready at 
noon for riding or hunting with the friends whom his lavish hospitality 
calls about him. In his more mature years and in failing health he 
throws himself with equal ardor into the task of retrieving his fallen 
fortunes when an unfortunate connection with a publishing firm brings 
financial disaster and forces him to leave for a time the estate upon 
which he has spent a fortune and where he had fondly hoped 
to found a home equal in fame to either of those from which he 
himself came. 

Such was the life of Sir Walter Scott, poet and novelist. He was 
born at Edinburgh, and on both sides was descended from a long line 
of famous Border families. To his mother's excellent memory and 
great gift of story-telling he owed much of his love for and knowledge 
of the early tales of Border romance and chivalry. He was famous 
among his friends for his gigantic memory and his giant feats of in- 
dustry for any cherished purpose, as well as a keen delight in adventure 
and all forms of athletic enterprise. He was married in 1797 to Miss 
Charpentier, the daughter of a French loyalist of Lyons, who had come 
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to England to live in the family of the Marquis of Downshire upon 
the death of her father early in the revolution. Sir Walter's genius 
was much greater in the field of literature than in that of law; but, 
until the end of his life, he felt a distrust of depending on literature 
alone as a main resource, so that we are not surprised at his working 
hard to obtain a position as Clerk of the Session at Edinburgh, an office 
which brought with it a good salary and which he filled for many years. 
In 1820 he was made a Baronet by George IV, who had just come to 
the throne. 

Scott's first literary success was a book on the ''Ministrelsy of the 
Scottish Border." This was followed by his other great poems. The 
Lay of the Last Minatrd, Marmiorif and The Lady of the Lake, The 
Waverley Novels, a series of historical romances, comprise Guy Man- 
neringj The Antiquary, Old Mortality, Rob Roy, The Heart of Midlothian, 
The Bride of Lammermoar, The Legend of Montrose, Ivanhoe, The Mon- 
astery, KenUworth, Qu£ntin Dwrward, and The Talisman. Tales of a 
Grandfather, written for his grandson, Willie Lockhart, consists of 
scenes from Scottish history. These are but a few selections from the 
long list ol works of this tireless writer, whom we first saw as just a 
little lame boy lying on his back in the heather. 

RICHARD DODDRIDGE BLACKMORE, 1825-1900 

If this author had written but one book and that one Loma Doone,^ 
still must his name appear in the list with the great writers of his time. 
The creator of the Doones, a Tom Faggus, and a John Ridd, and the 
depicter of such scenes as the great snow-storm, the battle of Sedgmoor, 
and the combat between Carver Doone and John Ridd needed no 
other work upon which to rest his fame. Compared with the volu- 
minous writers Scott and Cooper, the output of his Uterary effort 
seems small; but he is a leisurely story-teller, and lingers lovingly to 
let us see how the spring comes in the Exmoor valleys, how the har- 
vest is gathered on the Devonshire farms, and how ''beneath the 
gaze of the rising sun the few fogs dip and creep to the hol- 
low places, then steal away in line and coliunn, holding skirts and 
clinging subtly to the sheltering comers." He appealed first to the 
reading public through the medium of poetry, but it is as a novelist 
that he is best known. Bom at Longworth in Berkshire and educated 
at Blundell's School, Tiverton, and Exeter College, Oxford, he studied 
law and was admitted to the bar, but by degrees saw that the law was 
not his vocation. As a market gardener and orchard grower on a large 
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scale near London, he ultimately found congenial employment when 
not occupied with literary pursuits. 

After his great novel, came Maid of Sker, Alice Lorraine y Cripps the 
Carrier, Erema, Mary Anerley, Christowell, and Sir Thomas Upton, 
Springhaven, Kit and Kitty, Perleycross, Fringilla, and DarieL 
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STANDISH OF STANDISH 

Act I 
licentiate (lI-^n'shl-Et). A person licensed to preach or to practise a 

profession. 
mart (m6rt). A great quantity. 
malapert (m&l'QrP^rt). Saucy; bold; forward. 

Act n 
flout. To scoff at. 
Desiree (dc-ze-ra'). 
Jeanne de la Noye (Zhan da la Noi). 
pat^ (pa-ta'). A pastry made of fat goose Uvers. 
ragout (ra-go')* A dish of meat and vegetables, cut small, stewed 

brown, and highly seasoned. 
romaurU (ro-manf). A middle English form for romance. 
despite (d6s-plt'). An act of malice or an injury. 
gibberish (^'er-ish). Rapid and inarticulate speech; jargon. 
salvage. An obsolete form of savage. 
Mount Morek, See Judges VII, 1-7. 
Chrysostom (Kris'os-tom). A celebrated father of the Greek church; 

so named because of his eloquence. 
minion (min'ytin). An ancient form of ordnance whose caUber was 

about three inches. 
sakeTf Jalconj base. Small, light cannon used in the sixteenth and 

seventeenth centuries. 
snaphance (snap'hans). A flintlock gim. 

fortalice (for'ta-U?). A small fort or a small outwork of a fortification. 
chirurgeon (Id-rSr'jon). A surgeon. 

Act III 

cartel (kar'tel). A letter of defiance or a challenge. 
coram populo. Before the people. 
pro tempore. For the time being. 
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sachem. A chief, but not necessarily the captain of his tribe in war. 
in vino veriUia, In wine truth: intoxication makes a man communi- 
cative. 

Act IV 
oaf (6f). A simpleton. 
siih (sith). Since. 
Jacques (Zhak). 
GuUlaume (06-y6m'). 
cid (siel). Gk>od heavens! 

Act V 

bourgeoisie (b6r'zhaw-z6'). Properly the French middle classes, but 

often applied to the middle classes of any country, especially 

those depending upon trade. 
Papist (pfi'pist). One who acknowledges the supreme authority of 

the Pope or of the Church of Rome. 
Independents. A name given in England to the Congregationalists. 
traverse (tr&v'Srs). That which thwarts, crosses or obstructs; an 

untoward incident. 
pniese (n6s). An order among the American Indians, the members of 

which were supposed to possess supernatural powers and courage. 

SEVENOAKS 

Act IV 
oyez (O'yfis')- Hear ye. 
MenCf menCf tekel upharsin (me'ne tS'kel jru-far'sin). Numbered; 

weighed; divided. Usually interpreted, Thou art weighed in 

the balance and art foimd wanting. 

THE PILOT 
Act I 

chield (chel). Scotch. A lad; a fellow. 

hogU (b5'gl). Something that affrights, as a specter; a bugbear. 

a hot press. A commission to compel persons to enter the public ser- 
vice, especially the navy. 

grapnel (gr&p'nSl). A boat's anchor having more than two flukes. 

chebacco-man (ch6-b&c'o). A full-bowed, decked, two-masted boat 
formerly used in the shore cod and mackerel fisheries. 

seizing (sSz'ing). In nautical terms the process or operation of fasten- 
ing or lashing by turns of rope or cord, or the fastening so made. 
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reej point. One of the series of short ropes attached by their centers 
to the eyelets of a reef band (a strip of canvas to give additional 
strength to sails) and used to fasten the sail in reefing. 

gasket (gftsl^gt). A tapering rope plaited up of foxes (small rope made 
by hand), used to confine furled sails to the yard or boom. 

half-hitch, A simple kind of knot. See knot, New Standard Diction- 
ary. 

mnd gaUs. A fragment of a rainbow seen on detached clouds, gen- 
erally regarded by sailors as betokening high winds. Wind dogs. 

offing (6f'ing). That part of the visible sea distant from shore, beyond 
anchorage-ground, or where there is deep water. To keep a good 
offing; to keep a vessel well off shore. 

roadstead (r5d'st^). A place of anchorage off shore without harbor 
protection. 

lead (1^). A line taking soundings. The depth of water is shown by 
certain white or colored strips, called marks, twisted or knotted 
into the Une at irregular intervals, or by knots in the line itself, 
as at 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 10 fathoms, etc. The intervening unmarked 
fathoms are called deeps, 

in stays. In the act of going about, as on another tack. 

Jorenreach, To shoot ahead after the propelling power has been stopped ; 
forge ahead in stays; said of a ship when tacking., 

to have the ship in leading strings. To have it under control. 

a half-two. Two and a half fathoms. In taking soundings half means 
midway between the distance recorded and the next niunber. 

quarter-deck. That part of a war vessel's upper deck reserved for the 
exclusive use of the officers. 

Act II 

trip the anchor. Loosen the anchor from the bottom. 

sweeps. Long heavy oars used to propel sailing vessels during calms 
or very light winds. 

heave to. To bring a vessel with the head to the wind and with one or 
more sails aback; stop the progress of. 

larboard. The opposite of starboard; port is the later and more pre- 
ferred term. 

starboard. The right-hand side of the ship looking toward the bow. 

go large. To sail with the wind abaft the beam. Abaft the beam means 
a point back of the greatest width of a vessel. See abaft, New 
Standard Dictionary. 
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play the jackal and try and fed the way for you. Do a menial's work 

for you; from the erroneous supposition that the jackal finds 

prey for the lion. 
truck. A wooden disk at the upper extremity of a mast or upper end 

of a skysail, having holes through which signal or pennant-halyards 

are rove. 
luff. To sail close to the wind. 
course. A sail bent to the lower yard of any square-rigged mast; as,. 

the main-course; the fore-course. 
brail. One of the ropes for gathering up the foot and leeches (edges) 

of a fore-and-aft sail for furling. 
dew up and furl. Roll up and fasten. 

tack. To change the direction of a vessel by shifting the helm to lee- 
ward, so as to bring the wind round, by the head, to the other 

side of the vessel. 
lee. The side or direction opposite to that from which the wind comes. 
forecastle. The compartment where the seamen eat and sleep; a part 

of the upper deck of a ship. 
cable's length. The tenth of a sea-mile, about 100 fathoms, or 600 feet. 
yard. A long slender spar suspended crosswise on a mast to support 

sails; called square when the yard hangs parallel with the ^ deck. 

Act III 

lie to. With head to the wind. 
bulkheads. Partitions in a vessel. 

Act IV 

kentledge. Permanent pig-iron ballast laid over a vessel's keelson- 
plate. 

come about. On another tack, or in another direction. 

scupper. One of the holes in a vessel's side at the level of the deck 
to let water run off the deck. 

sheetrcable. The cable of a sheet, or emergency anchor. 

bower. A large anchor carried on the bow of a vessel; best bower, the 
starboard bower. 

kedge. A light anchor. 

hawser. A large rope 5 to 10 inches in circumference. 

dog-watch. One of the allotted portions of time, usually four hours, 
in which a certain number of the crew and officers attend to the 
working of a vessel. 
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mortar-ketch, A strongly-built ketch-rigged vessel for carrying one or 
more mortars. 

Act V 

halberd. A weapon of the 15tb and 16th centuries. 

hornbook, A child's primer. 

tambouring-^needle. An embroidery needle. 

marline. A small rope made of two strands loosely twisted together; 

used to wind round ropes, cables, etc. 
sennit. Plaited cordage having usually 3 to 9 strands, used for gaskets, 

packing, etc. 
ratline (rattlin). A small tarred rope. 
misprision. The concealment of a crime, especially of treason or 

felony. 
paddock. An enclosed piece of land. 
St, James^ Court, The Court of England. 

The mysterious stranger who twice in the course of the story 
successfully pilots the frigate Tiger through the shoals of the Devil's 
Grip, who seems to know every inch of country on that northeastern 
English coast, and who speaks with an authority which those to whom 
he is unknown resent fiercely, is none other than John Paul Jones, the 
naval hero of the American Revolution. The aged Captain Munson 
knows him and always treats him as a superior; Lieutenant Griffith 
is intrusted with the secret of his identity; and Alice Dunscombe 
recognizes him when he is brought as a prisoner to the abbey. To the 
other characters in the story he remains a mystery to the end. The 
author gives no reason for all this secrecy, but leads us to suppose 
that, disappointed at the lack of fitting recognition of his great services, 
the chagrined hero is planning an exploit which shall force from the 
French and American governments the recognition which he seeks. 

THE TALISMAN 

Crusades. The name given to the series of wars for delivering 
the Holy Land from the Mohanunedans, so-called from the cross 
worn as a badge by the crusaders. 

The Third Crusade (1189-1192), in one swise the greatest of all 
crusades, was undertaken by the three strong monarchies of Europe: 
England, France and Germany. The siege of Acre had been begun 
in the summer of 1189 by Guy de Lusignan, who, captured at Hattin 
by Saladin and released on parole, had at once broken his word and 
returned to the attack. The army which was besieging Acre was 
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soon joined by yarious contingents; for its capture would open tne 
way to Jerusalem. 

Frederick I of Grermany had much difficulty in his march overland 
through imfriendly territory to the shores of Asia Minor. However, 
he at length reached the river Salof in Armenian territory, but per- 
ished by accident in its waters, and of all his fine army only a 
thousand men won their way through, under his son, to join the 
ranks before Acre. 

The Anglo-French detachment reached Sicily by different routes, 
where they wintered together (1190-1191). The enforced inactivity 
of a whole winter bred disputes, and when Philip sailed for the Holy 
Land at the end of March, 1191, the failure of the Crusade was 
already decided. Richard soon followed, but occupied himself by the 
way in conquering Cyprus. He arrived at Acre on the 8th of June, 
and in little more than a month he was able, in virtue of the large 
reinforcements which he brought, and in spite of dissensions in the 
Christian camp which he helped to foment, to bring the two years' 
siege to a successful issue, July 12, 1191. 

Richard of England, the acknowledged leader of the crusade, grossly 
insulted Leopold of Austria, and such were his relations with Philip 
of France that the latter seized the first opportunity for returning to 
France and entering into an alliance with Prince John, Richard's 
youngest brother, for the partition of the absent monarch's throne. 

After a few minor victories, Richard spent the remainder of the 
year in negotiations with Saladin which ended in the signing of a 
peace for three years allowing the Christians to keep control of the 
coast towns and visit the Holy Sepulchre unmolested. 

Alarmed by the news which reached him of John's intrigues in 
England and Normandy, Richard started on his return home in the 
month of October, 1192. His voyage was delayed by storms, and the 
natural route overland through France was held by his enemies. The 
route he finally chose through Austria was but Uttle safer, as Leopold 
was on the watch for him. He was captured in Vienna in a mean 
disguise December, 1192, and strictly confined in the duke's castle of 
Durenstein on the Danube. His mishap was soon known to England, 
but the regents were for some weeks uncertain of his whereabouts. 
.This is the foundation for the tale of his discovery by the faithful 
minstrel Blondel. Although the detention of a crusader was contrary 
to public law, Richard was compelled to purchase his release early in 
1193 by the payment of a heavy ransom and by doing homage for 
England to the Austrian emperor. 
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MonUerrat (mttnt'sfi-rftt'). A mountain in Barcelona province, Spain; 
seat of Montsorat Monastery. 

Templars, A great military order founded early in the 12th century 
for the defence of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, and for the 
protection of pilgrims. Known as Knights of the Temple or 
Knights Templars. 

Saladin (s&l'a-<«n). 1137-1193. Sultan of Egypt and Syria. He de- 
fended Acre for two years against the Crusaders. The treaty 
made with Richard of England was really a triumph for Saladin, 
as only the coastline was left to the Latin Kingdom with a free 
passage to Jerusalem. 

Hakim (ha-klm'). A sage or physician; among the Oriental Jews a 
rabbi of eminence. 

Cceur de Lion (ker de le 6h0. Lionheart, because of his bravery. 

Berengaria (ba-ren-gfi,'re-a). Daughter of Sancho VI, King of Navarre, 
married Richard of England in Cjrprus, 1191. During the time of 
Richard's imprisonment, she passed her time in Sicily, in Rome 
and in France. Husband and wife met again in 1195. 

Act I 

Plantagenet (pl&n-tag'e-n6t). The name of a line of English kings, 

so styled because of using the broom-plant as their crest. 
Merlin (mgr'lin). A famous magician. 
Maugia (mo'^zhe')* An enchanter and magician. 
Salhanas (s&th'a-nas). Satan. 
arhlast (arljlast). A crossbow used in Europe in the chase and in war 

throughout the middle ages. 
puissance (piil-sang). Power to accomplish or achieve, especially 

against opposition; ability to fight or conquer; strength. 
Prester John. A medieval, legendary Christian priest or king. 
Moslem (mttzlem or m6slem). A Mohanmiedan; the name used by 

Mohanmiedan peoples in speaking of themselves. 
apostasy (^-pos'ta-sj^). Desertion of faith or of principles; a total 

departiu'e from one's faith or religion. 
dromond (dro'mttnd.) A swift-sailing medieval ship of war propelled 

by both oars and sails. It is spoken of more generally later as a 

large and swift galley. 
Melech (me 16c). King. 

Saracen (sftr'argen). A Moslem enemy of the early Christians. 
Champagne (^ham-pUn'). A province of France. 
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Sddan (sSl'dan). Sultan. 

Strauchan. (Strawn). 

Acre (a c6r). A seaport in Syria. 

Act n 

Vaux (voo). 

Engaddi (6n-g&d1). 

curtal-axe. A cutlass. 

venial (vg'ni-ftl). That which may be forgiven. 

minion (min'yon). A low dependent. 

Bayard (ba'ard). 

Intelligences. Beings of the unseen worid. 

Frangistan. From Franks; an Oriental term for any Eiu'opean country. 

Nubian (nQlji-an). A native of Nubia, Egypt. The Nubians are 
darker than the Arabs, and their features are more decidedly Afri- 
can. Still they are not negroes. 

Ethiopian (e the-5'pi-an). A member of one of the mixed tribes of 
northeastern Africa. 

Act III 

proveditore (pr5-v6d'i-tgr.) A commissioner or other officer of the 

Venetian republic. 
bezant (bfiz'ant). A medieval coin of the Byzantine Empire. 
Tristem. A hero of medieval romance. 
genuflection (j6n'-Q-fl6k"-shun). A bending of the knee, especially in 

worship. 
purlieu (ptirlQ). The outlying districts or outskirts of any place. 
Coptic. From ancient Egyptian stock. 
jongleur (j6n'gl6r). A minstrel of the middle ages. 
Paynim (pa'nim). A pagan; heathen. 

Act IV 

Blondel de Nesle (bl6n'd61' de nel). A favorite minstrel of Richard I 
of England whom he accompanied to Palestine. His song beneath 
the wall of Dttrenstein Castle led to the discovery of the cap- 
tivity of that monarch and his subsequent release. See Crusades, 

Yemen (yfim'en). A division of the Turkish Empire in S. W. Arabia. 

Azrael (az'ra-6l). In Hebrew and Mohammedan mythology the angel 
of death. 

scimitar or simitar (sim'i-tgr). A convex edged sword of extreme 
curve. 
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gramarye (gr&m'-a-ry). Magic. 

dervish (dgr'vish). A Mohammedan devotee or mendicant friar. 

The amphibious republic, Venice. 

devoir (d6-vw6r'). Service or duty. 

Act V 

Borussia (bO-rtish'a). Ancient Prussia. 

Ascalon (fts'ca-ldn). In mythology the sword of St. George, patron 
saint of England. 

LORNA DOONE 

Intboduction 

yeoman (y6'man). A freeholder next under the rank of a gentleman. 
feud (fad). Vindictive strife between persons or parties; conflict 

between families or clans, often continued for several generations, 

in revenge for injuries or murders. 
attaint (a-tSnt'). To affect injuriously; disgrace; to impose sentenise 

of death (or outlawry). 
fdon (fertin). One who has committed a felony (an oflfense the pun- 
ishment of which carries with it the forfeiture of lands or goods or 

both). 
aerie (a'gr f). The nest of any predatory bird, especially of the eagle, 

perched upon a crag or eminence. 
whortldferry (hwi!br'tl-b6r'y). (U. S.) Same as huckleberry. (Eng.) 

Same as bilberry. 
Bagworthy (b&dg'6r-y). 
loach G5ch). A small freshwater fish. 
furlong (ftir16ng). A measure one-eighth of a mile. 
gliddery (glld'6r-y). Slippery. 

Act I 

mixen (miks'n). A manure-heap. 
coUops (kdrtips). Slices of meat stewed. 

Act II 
Sabina (sa bg'na). 

Exmoor (gks'moor). A large tract formerly ^orest land in Somerset- 
shire and Devonshire, England. 
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rick, A stack, especially of hay or grain, having the top rounded and 
thatched to protect the interior from rain. 

culverin (cttl'v6r-In). The largest gun used in the 16th century. 

yokd (yold). A countryman. 

presents (prfiz'ents). A law term used to refer to the document in 
which it occurs. 

apparitor (firpftrl-ta*). Formerly one who executed the orders of a 
magistrate. 

cognizance (kdg'ni-zans). Acknowledgment; confession. 

George Jeffries (1648-1689). An English judge, Chief Justice and 
Lord Chancellor, who held the Bloody Assizes, and was univer- 
sally condemned for his injustice and brutaUty; captured and 
imprisoned in the Tower of London when James II fled from 
England. 

ACJT III 

groat (grOt). A former English silver coin. 

Temple Bar. A historic site in London which marks the boundary 

between the city proper and Westminster and where the Lord 

Mayor presents the sovereign entering in state with the sword of 

the city. 
exchequer (6ks-chSk'6r). (Eng.) A court of law taking cognizance of 

matters connected with the public revenue. 

Act IV 

Mother Meldrum. See Chaps. 17 and 18, Loma Doone. 
Dunkery beacon. See Chap. 43, Loma Doone, 
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Elementary American History and Government 

For 7th and 8th Years 
By JAMES ALBERT WOODBURN 

PROFESSOR OF AMERICAN HISTORY AND POLITICS, INDIANA UNIVERSirY 

AND 

THOMAS FRANCIS MORAN 

PROFESSOR OF HISTORY AND ECONOMICS, FURDI7E UNIVERSirY 

The introduction deals with The Old World and The New; 33 chapters 
are arranged in 9 great periods of history; Appendices as follows: Declara- 
tion of Independence, U. S. Constitution, I^oclamation of Emancipation, 
Topical Outline by Chapters for the Blackboard, Table of Important 
Dates, Various Statistical Tables. Full sets of questions, and references 
for additional reading; at close of each chapter. There are 9 maps in color; 
42 in black and white, abundant half-tone illustrations, many full page. 
New Edition, 535 pp. $1.00. 

The authors seek to explain the America of To-day — its civi- 
lization, its institutions, its traditions — by leading the pupil 
through the various epochs of United States history to an appre- 
ciation and understanding of present-day problems. This point of 
view has dominated the story of each epoch with the result that 
the pupil gets an uninterrupted and continuously developing 
narrative of United States history in which the sigmficant events 
and characters of each period are adequately treated, proper 
balance being given to each. 

While this book is in every respect a complete history of the 
United States, it provides in addition all the national civics 
necessary or advisable for grammar grades. This is done not 
merely by inserting a certain amount of civics with the history or 
combining the two subjects apart from their connection, but by 
correlating the two. In this way both history and government are 
more forcibly impressed, more easily taught and better remembered. 

The wonderful economic growth of the United States is told in 
four chapters, placed where they belong chronologically. These 
portray the actual hfe of the people and show national develop- 
ment in a real and Uving way. The European background, so 
necessary to an appreciation of many an important fact in Ameri- 
can history, and the Westward Development which is treated as a 
National Movement, are fully given in vivid style. 

Here only brief mention can be made of the freshness and virility 
of the authors' style, of their fair and impartial attitude toward 
rehgious and political questions and of the logical treatment, all of 
which has contributed to the popularity and success of the book. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., PUBLISHERS 

FOURTH AVENUE AND 30TH STREET NEW YORK 
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THE HORACE MANN READERS 

By Walter L. Hervey, Ph.D., Member of Board 
of Examiners, New York City; formerly President of 
Teachers College; and Melvin Hix, B.S., Principal 
of Public School No 80, Long Island City, New 
York City. 

A new series of basal readers shaped by these controlUng 
ideas: personal interest on the part of children in the doings 
of children of their own age; personal hunger for stories 
having continuity, development and variety; and the de- 
velopment of a personal power of satisfying the literary 
appetite. The stories, dialogues, poems, and other selec- 
tions, are almost entirely of new material. 

This material is varied, and was selected because of its 
intrinsic interest — action, appeal to self -activity. The les- 
sons are not mere collections of words and sentences, but 
have continuity of thought. The pictures being adapted to 
the text, are distinct aids in teaching children to read. The 
helps to teachers are varied, time-saving, practical. The 
method is simple, effective, original. 

Each book is fully illustrated with black and white pic- 
tures and several colored illustrations. 

Primer $ .3a Dtfly Lenon FUm, First Year . . $ .80 

FIret Reader 36 Daily Lesson FUm, Second Tear . .80 

tSSrSSST': : : : : '.JS ADnmoNAL books 

Foarth Reader 56 Practice Primes 3a 

Fifdi Reader 6$ Introductory Second Reader ... .40 

Siztli Reader . 65 Introdnctoiy Third Reader . . . .50 

Daily Lesson Plans is the teacher's manual for the first 
and second years' work with The Horace Mann Readers, 
Every step of each day's lesson is planned and explained. 



LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO., Publishers 

FOURTH AVENUE AND THIRTIETH ST., NEW YORK 
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FEATURES OF 
THE HORACE MANN READERS 

The Horace Mann Readers are highly organized — words 
being developed into independent yet mutually related 
parts; different stories being related to other stories; the 
vocabulary of one lesson being related to the vocabulary of 
the lessons preceding and the lessons following; a system of 
phonics complete in itself and yet organically related to the 
reading matter. 

The principle of self-activity is carefully developed. 

The action rhymes given impress the children and give 
variety to the reading lesson. But since reading isn't all 
poetry, all other phases of soxmd methods of teaching are 
employed. Especial attention is called to the system of 
phonics developed. It is rational and wonderfully effective. 

The Theory of Multiple Sense Appeal is carefully applied. 
Every avenue of approach has been taken — the eye, the 
hand, the ear — all are used to make the appeal broader 
and more interesting. No soxmd psychological precept has 
been omitted. 

The Horace Mann Readers have successfully combined all 
the approved methods of teaching reading. 

The material is new and varied. The books contain clear 
and vivid images, whole situations and self activity, which 
appeals to the child. They also afford the teacher every 
possible suggestion and convenience in respect to method. 

Daily Lesson Plans, the teacher's manual for the first and 
second years' work, gives minute directions for each day's 
lesson. 

LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO., Publishers 

FOURTH AVENUE AND THIRTIETH ST., NEW YORK . 
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ALEXANDER'S SPELLING BoOK 

By GSORGIA ALSXANDER, 

Supervising Principal of Public Schools* 
Indianapolis^ Indiana. 

COMPLBTB $0.2$ 

Tart I. For Orades i to 4 • • lo«i6 
Part II. For Grades 5 to 8 . $0.20 

Also a Syllabicated Edition: 

COMPLBTB $0.25 

Part I. ^ . , . • $0.i6 

Part II. ..... $o.2p 

This book sets a new standard in the teaching of spelling. 
The words are very carefully graded, both as to difficulty in 
spelling and difficulty in comprehension. In all the work 
the pupil is taught the meaning as well as the spelling as 
being necessary to a thorough mastery of the word. A 
special effort has been made to render the study of spelling 
interesting as well as instructive. The book provides work 
in spelling from the fifst to the eighth grades, inclusive. 

The following Opinions ol the book (unsyllabicated) are 
printed by permission: 



Mitt Bdith A. Scott, Principal, 
Training School for Teachers, 
Rochester, N. Y. — " I have never 
seen a more sane spelling book 
than Miss Alexander's. It is right 
alon£ the most up-to-date lined. 
/ did not know before that a spelling 
book could be attractive,'" 

Miss Harriette C. Park, Princi- 
oal. Hubbard Public School, 
Detroit, Mich.:— "I find it to be 
far beyond any spellers which I 
have examined heretofore. I have 
long wanted the spelling lesson to 
comprise the words needed in an 
average child*s vocabulary, and 
here we have it, together with 
valuable little by-products of 
word study and memory gems." 



W. S. Marston. Principal, Uni- 
versity School lor Bo3rs. Balti- 
more, Md.: — "It is the best book 
of its kind that I ever saw." 

D. H. RobertS| Superintendent, 
Training School,. State Normal 
School, Ypalanti, Mich.:— "I 
know of nothing better than Alex-^ 
anier's, and I shall speak of it 
very freely before the members 
of our class.." 

Miss Lucy Betters, Principal. 
Madison Avenue School, Grand 
Rapids. Mich.:— "The Spelling 
Book has a better content and 
method of presentation than any 
other book I know." 



LONGMANS^ GREENt & CO^ 



. NEW YORK 
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